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Th«  ftitJ  (dr  manuals  far  use  in  training  ;f  per  a-janal  for 
psychological  virfirt  operstlena  vn»  discusnd  in  uvial  in. 
taretted  agencies  In  the  spring  of  1151.  9iy«?il  other  major 
requirement#  (or  re search  needed  In  rsUtlcn  to  paychohjlcal 
warfare  wort  considered  at  the  same  iimt.  A eonfersnce  hold 
•I  tha  Human  Resources  Research  InallMt#  of  the  Air  University 
at  Maxwell  Air  Foret  Bast  at  Hut  Hm*  was  tha  occasion  for  ini- 
tial consideration  el  ways  and  mtana  of  providing  for  these  needs, 

The  Cffiet  of  tht  Chit!  of  Psychological  Warfare  of  IK#  Army 
took  an  active  Inters *t  in  tht  probtsms  prsssntsd,  and  In  tht  up. 
shot  it  was  agreed  that  tha  Operations  Research  Office  should 
undertake  to  play  the  coordinating  rote  and  provide  major  effort 
for  the  provision  of  traininj  manuals,  white  some  other  projects 
ware  undertaken  h y other  agencies. 

The  preparation  of  traininj  manual*  is  not  an  ordinary  or 
normal  teak  for  an  operatlona  research  agency.  The  Operations 
Reacereh  Office  would  not  regard  the  preparation  of  auch  man. 
eats  on  military  aubjeets  In  general  as  part  of  Its  proper  mis. 
•loa  for  the  Army,  At  the  time  In  question,  however,  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  email  staff  engaged  In  operations  research  in  pay. 
cholojlea!  warfare  In  the  Operation*  Research  Office  was  ths 
only  eueh  staff  available  to  undertaka  auch  a task.  It  waa  also  a 
fact  tha»  the  lack  of  Buck  training  manuals  aa  were  desired  re  • 
fleeted  the  lack  of  organiaation  of  knowledge  and  theory  of  psy. 
etiological  warfare,  which  was  a hampering  circumstance  far 
operations  research  In  the  subject  at  well  ae  for  planning  nnd 
operations  tn  the  earns  connection. 

The  preparation  of  a training  manual  presenta  a number  of 
problema  that  permit  no  direct  and  precise  scientific  solution. 

At  what  level  of  knowledge  end  intelligence  and  intereat  on  the 
port  of  the  student  should  the  test  be  aimed  t How  fer  should 
the  teat  take  sides  in  matters  on  which  leading  expert*  are  tn 
controversy  T How  far  should  the  beginning  student,  whatever 
love!  is  assumed,  be  ted  into  the  technical  refinements  of  the 
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problem  in  an  initial  study  count?  How  far  should  St  he  mv!« 
•n  expert  himself,  or  how  far  should  it  be  anumid  that  ha  wiil 
be  subject  to  varied  assignments  of  which  psychol jjical  warfare 
may  be  only  one  and  a temporary  one  at  that? 

W*  wilt  not  claim  pretentious  certainty  concerning  the 
assumptions  w#  have  mads  as  to  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
We  have  tried  to  prepare  what  amounts  to  an  intelUgmi  and  in* 
tetiijibie  text  for  students  of  collate  caliber  who  da  not  have 
previous  serioua  background  in  the  subject  and  who  are  not 
embarking  on  professional  careers  or  seeking  graduate  degree! 
in  thie  particular  field. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  we  have  no  illusion  that  the 
present  text  can  stand,  or  ehnuld  stand,  as  loo  good  to  be  im- 
proved. It  should  serve  especially  as  a focus  far  critical  con- 
sideration of  what  such  s text  should  be,  of  how  it  can  be  Improve 
of  tests  as  to  ita  adequacy,  and  of  improved  versions  based  on 
further  experience. 

This  volume  ie  one  of  three  that  were  undertaken  at  the  start 
of  the  program  two  years  ago.  It  ts  meant  as  a general  intro. 
ducMoft  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  psychological  warfare. 
The  second  volume  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  media 
of  communication—  leaflets,  radio,  etc.— and  the  third  will  con. 
stiiuts  a casebook  of  practical  examples  of  psychological  war. 
fare  techniques. 


George  S.  Pettee 


Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
May  mi 
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Psychologies!  wirfir*  is  on*  of  the  msans  nation*  us*  to  pro* 
mot*  their  policies  and  objeetivts  vis-i-vi  j tho  outsida  world. 
Nations  hay*  b*«n  waging  it  avar  sine*  thtr*  hay*  bran  nations 
(although  psychological  warfar*  do**  happen  to  be  a now  nama 
for  it), but  It  ha*  only  recently  com*  to  b*  regarded  a*  a distinct 
govtrnmsnt  activity  that  ought  to  b«  performed  by  specially  trained 
professional*.  Ptrhaps  tha  most  *ffsctly*  way  to  give  an  ov«r*ali 
viaw  of  psychological  warfare  is  to  sbsteh  it  brisfly  in  action  in 
anciant  and  modern  times,  relit*  it  to  communication  thtory, 
than  d*fin«  it  and  Its  terminology,  classify  it  by  mission*  and 
apparent  sourer,  and,  finally,  r«lat*  it  to  policy  and  command. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  IN  OTHER  TIMES 

History  and  tit* r sturt  ar«  full  of  txampiss  of  th«  usa  of  pay* 
chologlcat  warfare  (or,  more  briefly,  psywarV  many  of  them  dating 
back  to  a time  long  before  tha  term  itself  cam*  Into  use 

On*  of  the  earliest  literary  account*  of  th*  us*  of  psywar  i* 
found  in  Homsr's  Iliad.  Troy,  a atoutly  defended  walled  'ity.  Had 
b**n  besieged  for  years  by  a sea. borne  invasion  army  from  Greece. 
Th*  two  enemies  had  reach*  I a stalemate.  Many  of  the  heroes  on 
both  aides  had  fallen.  When  the  impasse  seemed  unbreakable,  the 
Greeks  hit  upon  a stratagem.  They  built  a huge  wooden  horse  and 
placed  it  before  the  gates  of  Troy  Then  they  boarded  their  ships 
and  sailed  away— ostensibly  for  Greece.  The  T ‘ojane  supposed 
that  the  Greets  had  given  up  the  eetge  and  had  left  the  horse  aa  a 
gift  of  peace  With  wild  rejoicing  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city— as  the  Greeks  had  guessed  they  would— and  brought  *he  horse 
Inside  to  be  the  venter  of  a victory  celebration.  When  the  party 
was  over  ami  the  Trojan*  were  steeping  it  off,  the  Greek  iroop* 
who  were  hiding  in  the  horse  came  out— (or  the  hone  had  been 
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made  hatloj>,ini|  big  enough  to  hold  a gn^pcf  mm,  Thry  cinu 
out  cf  hiJinj  and  opened  th-  gat*a  of  th-e  city  to  tha  0 hi'a  army, 
v/hich  had  asilrd  stealthily  bich  by  ntjha.  The  Crash*  won  a 
complete  victory,  "Trojan  horse*  la  atitt  used  today  to  Indicate 
o dacaption,  and  ‘biain  tha  QrseUe  bi-srisj  gift**  Jui  bam  a 
common  adage  far  2500  ysara.  Today.  •?  a ta  tha  day*  of  Hsetor 
and  Achillea,  military  command*? a atilt  jm  tha  pay*  a?  of  dla- 
play  or  planned  doc  apt  ton, 

Probably  aa  old  aa  tha  atory  of  tha  fnaa  horaa  la  tha  3lblleal 
account  of  Gideon's  usa  of  paywsr  In  hi*  o^sceatiful  defense  of 
Jerusalem  against  tha  vastly  superior  farces  of  tha  invading 
Midi  an*  tat,  Gideon  was  aware  that  hia  atmy  would  ha  avarwhalmad 
if  ha  were  to  commit  It  to  open  battle  with  the  enemy,  Ha  therefor* 
pichad  100  man  and  equipped  aaeh  with  a trumpet  and  torch,  an 
carthan  pitcher  being  placed  over  each  of  tha  torches  to  eoneaal 
tta  light  until  the  appropriate  moment.  Vaster  cover  of  darkness 
Oldaoo  placed  hi*  email  fore*  in  a circle  around  tha  entmy.  At 
midnight,  whan  tha  SdidUnlte  guard  waa  being  changed,  Gldaon 
ordered  tha  pitcher*  amaihad  to  capos*  the  llghud  torches.  At 
the  same  time,  each  of  tha  300  soundad  hia  trumpet.  Aroused 
from  their  ateap  and  baliiving  themselves  undar  attack,  tha 
Mtdianltas  fall  into  panic  and  fought  with  each  other  In  the  dark* 
ness.  The  survivors  fled  in  confusion,  sad  war*  hunted  dawn 
at  will  by  tha  Jews.  This  use  of  d»llb«rale!y  induced  panic  is 
perhaps  tha  earliest  in  recorded  history. 

In  China  tha  Emperor  Wang  Many,  whan  he  was  trying  to  put 
down  soma  rebels,  collected  all  tha  animat*  from  the  imperial 
menagerie  and  took  them  along  in  tha  hop*  that  they  would  Intimi- 
date the  enemy.  Tha  rebala  attacked  first,  however,  and  In  the 
excitement  of  battle  the  animals  got  loose  and  panicked  Wang'a 
own  troop*.  Wang  thua  became  tha  victim  of  vn*  of  the  Communist 
technique*  of  paywar, namely,  that  of  "depressing  and  unnerving 
the  enemy  commander."  days  Paul  Ltnebargeri  "It  undermined 
hta  health;  he  drank  to  excess,  at*  nothing  but  oysters,  and  let 
everything  happen  by  chance.  Unable  to  stretch  out,  he  slept 
sitting  on  a bench."  The  incident  atso  eevves  aa  a reminder  of 
how  paywar  sometime*  boom*  range 

Temujin,  the  Genghis  Khan,  is  commonly  believed  to  navo 
achieved  hi*  conquests  with  limitless  horde*  of  wild  Tatar  horse- 
men, who  overran  the  world  by  aheer  weight  of  numbers.  It  now 
seems  certain,  however,  that  tha  aparaety  tattled  countryside  of 
inner  Aata  could  not  possibly  have  produced  such  hordes  The 
empire  of  the  Khan  was  conquered  by  bold  military  inventiveness 
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pint  the  application  of  p * y\v  j r in  many  forms  The  Mongols  ui>?d 
rumor,  display,  and  other  psywar  techniques  lo  Increase  their 
reputation  for  number*  and  ferocity  and  thus  frighten  t'.eir  enemljs. 
Even  today,  historian#  atiil  fail  to  appreciate  the  lightness  of  the 
forces,  the  resourcefulness  of  command,  and  the  military  psywar 
genius  with  which  the  Mongols  hit  Asia  and  Europe  seven  centuries 
•go.  It  remains  to  add  that,  tike  the  Hauls,  the  Mongols  never 
learned  to  adapt  psywar  to  peaesful  ends.  They  neither  made 
friends  of  the  conquered  populations  nor  converted  them  nor  re* 
placed  them.  They  merely  ruled  for  a fsw  years,  and  then  went 
hack  where  they  came  from.  The  successes  and  failures  of 
Mongol  psywsr  point  up  the  importance  of  clearly  understanding 
that,  even  if  psywar  u used  efficiantly  and  well  before  and  during 
the  shooting,  one  must  still  know  how  to  uas  it  aa  an  implement 
for  psacs. 

Much  of  the  psywar  of  the  American  Revolution  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  although  we  have  not  usually  thought  of  11  as  such. 
Davidson'has  called  attention  to  *he  extensive  use  made  of  ptywar 
by  !h*  colonists  in  organlalng  and  accomplishing  the  Revolution. 
They  used  songs,  plays,  newspapers,  sermons,  pamphlets,  and 
periodical*.  Even  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  used, 
and  with  remarkable  effectiveness,  for  psywar.  Thomas  Paine, 
the  greatest  pamphleteer  of  the  American  cause,  merits  cartful 
etudy  as  a master  of  the  written  word  for  psywar  purposes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  IN  MODERN  TIMES 

In  the  twentieth  century  Ih*  process  of  psywar  remains  essen- 
tially what  it  was  when  Gideon  defeated  the  Midlanitrs,  but  like 
many  other  human  enterprises  it  has  become  infinitely  mors 
complex.  The  development  of  mass  communication— broadcasting. 


world-wide  wire  newt  service#,  mobile  printing  presses,  motion 
pictures— provideo  instruments  of  psywar  previously  undreamed 
of,  may  be  seen  from  the  aeale  on  whtch  they  were  used  in 
World  War  I!  so  compared  with  previous  wars. 


No  one  who  lived  through  or  read  about  the  collapse  of  France 
in  1940  will  ever  forget  the  Naai  development  of  psywar  ae  a 
major  weapon  of  attack.  TheNuaia'  use  of  radio,  the  press,  group 
meetings  abroad,  agents,  display,  "fifth  column"  terrorism,  and, 

* once  violence  had  actually  begun,  screaming  dive  bombers— the 

memory  of  three  la  terrifyingly  familiar  to  all  of  us  The  Naais 
gave  the  first  full-dress  demonstration  of  what  psywar  can  accom- 
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plish  with  th*  im w loots  of  min  communication  and  th*  new  weapons 
o i military  warfare.  And  once  th*  mining  of  what  th«y  had  dona 
cam*  to  be  understood,  all  th*  major  combatants  who  had  not  ai • 
ready  dona  to  war*  compelled  to  institutionalise  pjywa r in  thalr 
own  imnjtrifnlt  for  war. 

Tht  tarm  "psychological  warfare*  cama  into  uji  In  tha  Unitsd 
States  in  tha  airly  days  of  World  War  It,  larjsty  to  danote  csrtain 
gevernm*  nt-sponsored  operations  undertaken  before  Pear!  Harbor. 

It  was  thought  that  these  operations  mijhl  meat  with  grtatar  popu« 
ter  end  Congressional  approval  unde,  that  name  than  if  they  he!  been 
given  the  name  that  was  it  that  time  most  common,  that  is,  propa- 
ganda, The  first  American  peacetime  psywar  agency  was  set  up  la 
1941  by  a Prteidantial  order  establishing  the  Cilice  of  the  Coo*dt. 
eetor  of  Infsr.  ntisa.  The  teat  of  the  authorising  order 
curiously,  no  mention  of  ih#  dissemination  of  Information  Ostin- 
•ibiy,  for  political  purposes,  the  CGi  had  been  orjaniaed  U collect 
information.  However,  it  r;as  understood  (though  never  written 
down)  between  ih*  Pr~a«w«rit  and  William  i,  Donovan,  who  became 
Coordinator,  that  • foreign  information  service  would  V#  established 
within  tha  CCI  to  beam  short-wave  broadcasts  to  foreign  countries. 
As  a note  on  public  and  official  sensitivity  to  th*  term  "propaganda,” 
it  la  a matter  of  rseord  that  the  first  official  public  document  using 
this  tarm  did  not  appear  until  March  of  1943.  This  was  an  executive 
order  defining  th*  respective  missions  of  th*  Cfflce  of  War  Infor- 
mation and  tha  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Sines  that  time  the 
greater  inclusiveness  and  appropriatanssa  of  the  tarm  "psychological 
warfare"  has  been  clearly  recognised,  and  U is  the  term  commonly 
used  today. 

A listing  of  some  of  the  activities,  full  or  part  time,  of  American 
paywar  personnel  during  and  since  World  War  1!  will  illustrate  how 
wtdely  Inclusive  the  term  has  became  American  paywar  has  been 
Involved  not  only  In  radio  broadcasts,  news  releases,  and  printed 
publications  but  also  in  such  activities  as  the  delivery  of  surrender 
leaflets  by  artillery  ehctl  and  bomb,  the  delivery  of  meeeeges  by 
loudspeaker  to  enemy  troops,  th*  V for  Victory  campaign,  the 
•ante  deception  cover  plan  for  the  Normandy  invasion,  the  making 
•f  documentary  films  and  their  euhibttion  on  mobile  projection 
unit*  to  liberated  peoples,  the  exchange  of  student  end  professor* 
with  foreign  countries,  the  erection  of  dummy  guns  and  vehicles 
to  confuse  enemy  air  reconnaissance,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
lieutenant  general  to  command  an  Invasion  force  made  up  of  decoy 
stockpiles  and  false  redto  signets  This  last  activity  is  such  an 
interesting  eaempU  of  paywar  deception  that  the  story  deserves 
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tell»rg  again.  Wh?n  Lt  Gen  Lestsy  J.  McNair  w*s  brought  to 
Enil  and  in  19tl,  it  wu  pUnm>J  to  mike  th#  C«rms:u  think  h*  had 
bern  appointed  to  command  in  Invsiion  bale.  Thty  wsrs  i1!o#*4 
to  hear  radio  me  isajt  i to  and  from  this  su;^o*#d  bus,  and  to 
observe  what  looked  lih*  Alltti  effort*  to  c^oai  it*  alochpil ?» 
from  aerial  obiarvition.  Actually,  the  baa*  wit  complattly 
imaginary,  merely  a part  of  th*  cover  pla.i  for  QVIHL C3Q  {that 
Is,  th*  Invasion  of  Europe).  Y»i  fht  Germane  **r*  ao  eonvaUttly 
dacrlvtd  by  th»  mansuver  that  uvtril  division*  wt?*  withheld 
from  countering  th*  Normandy  Invision  is  order  to  meet  McNslr's 
imaginary  army  when  it  should  strike.  Ktdlm  to  aay,  this 
lour  da  fore*  of  psywar  eontrlbutad  greatly  to  AUU4  success  la 
holding  th*  beachheads. 

Th*  tactict  of  hoatllr  psywar  may  ba  illustrated  from  any 
conflict  situation.  Par  example,  consider  a fight  betwe  an  two 
Schoolboys,  They  thrvaUrt,  swsggsr,  tnd  grimace,  «aeh  in  th* 
hop*  of  tearing  th*  other  out  and  thus  winning  tha  victory  with* 
out  fighting  for  it.  You  will  notice  that  »v«n  this  elementary 
“psywar"  ia  cloa*ly  related  to  dirset  action;  it  rsquires  th* 
threat  of  action  bifor*  it  ia  *ff*ctiva.  If  naithar  boy  backs  off, 
th*  boys  may  go  from  th*  stag*  of  paywar  to  th*  stag*  of  direct 
action.  Fiats  fly.  Even  in  th*  midst  of  a fist  fight,  hcw*v«r, 
paywar  ia  part  of  tha  conflict.  Th*  d*ft  motions  of  h»sd  and 
ahouldtrs,  shifting  glances,  side  steps.  Jab*,  and  feints  are 
communicating  deliberately  misleading  messages  loth*  opponent, 
with  a view  to  putting  him  at  a disadvantage.  Less  subtle  forms 
of  peywor  are  the  taunting  words  totted  beck  and  forth.  Action 
ia  used,  some  of  the  time,  at  a psywar  symbol  rather  than  for 
Its  direct  result.  One  boy  easts  up,  backs  up,  protects  himself. 

He  1*  trying  to  communicate  a message  that  he  ia  tired  and 
frightened.  Th*  encouraged  opponent  presses  hie  apparent  ad. 
vantage,  rushes  in,  relaxes  his  caution.  When  hr  leaves  a big 
enough  opening,  th*  little  psychological  warrior  suddenly  steps 
forward  and  swings  a punch  to  his  opponent's  unprotected  note 

There  may  be  yet  other  psychological  operations  going  on  as 
th*  two  boy*  pummel  each  other  in  th*  school  playground  One 
boy  may  be  trying  to  communicate  messages  to  other  boys  on 
the  tot  that  will  per  suede  them  to  accept  him  ae  a leader.  The 
other  may  be  trying  to  imprest  a girl  who  haa  shown  signs  of 
liking  the  curly  headed  lad  in  the  front  seat 

from  a schoolyard  scrap  to  the  Naai  "strategy  of  terror"  or 
thr  Communist  propaganda  of  world  revolution  ir  a long  step 
Yet  the  principles  are  the  same  Substitute,  for  thr  boys,  nations. 
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tot  the  girl,  a nsutnl  nation  who**  hrlp  ani  frUmJjhip  art  covjtrJ, 
for  th*  coifilct  situation  In  the  schoolyard,  a conflict  of  aim*, 
want*,  or  nrsds  in  which  the  fulfltlma/it  of  the  national  policy  ob. 
jective * of  two  nation*  ar»  in  conflict.  In  such  a situation  betwssn 
nations,  as  in  Newtonian  phyilcs,  it  i*  impo*  alb!?  for  two  b edits 
to  occupy  tht  same  spies  at  th«  asms  tima,  and  so,  in  on*  dijrit 
or  another,  thsrs  is  war.  The  ttrm  'cold  war*  haa  com*  into  our 
language  as  a recognition  Shat  war  somrtlm**  exists  bslwttn  two 
nations  bafort  "the  reciprocal  application  of  violate**— too  cUa* 
aicsl  definition  of  war— takes  placs.  As  von  CUusswifi  said,  war 
is  merely  “politics  continued  by  other  meant."  Only  when  it  has 
matured  into  reciprocal  violence  Is  it  rscogniaed  by  a formal 
declaration  of  war.  And  when  th*  shooting  war  is  ever,  action 
must  atill  be  taken  and  mesangts  communicated  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  the  victory. 

Thus  psywsr  may  be  used  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war.  ii 
may  be  directed  at  one’s  anemias  or  one’s  friends.  It  is  likely 
to  be  used  whenever  a nation’s  leaders  believe  that  the  communi* 
cation  of  express  or  implied  messages  will  help  promote  ita 
policies  or  attain  its  international  objectives. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  WAA7AAX  AS  COMMUNICATION 

Ten  years  of  inleaetve  experience  with  psywar  and  the  history 
of  several  thousand  years  of  military  campaigns  in  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  symbolic  (that  if,  message)  warfare  Invariably  played 
a part,  give  us  a body  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  methods,  use, 
and  administration  of  psywsr.  Our  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
psywar,  however  (that  is,  our  knowledge  of  the  body  of  principles 
by  which  we  can  predict  how  a given  target  in  a given  situation 
wilt  respond  to  a given  act  of  psywar)  is  derived  from  the  human 
tdeiKei. 

Psywar  is  not  a science  in  the  sense,  for  example,  that  physics 
or  psychology  may  be  called  sciences.  It  is  an  application  of 
science  with  a strong  admixture  of  art.  The  reason  tor  speaking 
of  it  as  partly  art  will  be  understood  if  you  recollect  that  a large 
part  of  peywar  must  be  written  or  epoken  or  designed  or  displayed 
The  reason  for  speaking  of  it  at  an  application  of  science  vau  will 
grasp  at  once  from  what  it  ha«  in  common  with  another  area  of 
military  study,  namely,  batUaUrs  Ballistics  is  the  specialised 
study  of  those  physical  law*  that  relate  to  Ihe  firing  of  weapons. 

It  uses  the  bsstc  physical  formulas  of  mas*,  gravitation,  distance. 
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and  velocity  to  determine  the  moil  effective  construction  end  use 
of  gun*  end  projectile*.  Ballistic*  is  therefore  an  application  of 
•cience,  that  is,  the  application  of  the  disciplined  knowU-Jj*  of 
physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry  to  a special  araa  of  problem*. 
And  juit  a*  ballistics  depends  on  the  phyalcat  sclanet;,  p»y*»r 
depend*  on  what  we  may  call  the  'human  sciences." 

The  basic  process  in  peywar  is  communication.  Its  baalc 
theory  is  therefore  communication  theory,  fn  the  last  hundrsd 
years  the  human  sciences,  notably  psychology,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, and  political  science,  as  thay  have  developed  and  perfectsd 
their  own  central  disciplines  have  had  to  give  Increasing  attention 
to  the  problem  of  communication.  Education,  Journalism,  adver- 
tising, public  opinion  massurement,  human  relations,  tabor  rela- 
tions, military  morals  studies,  and  community  studies  have  all 
served  as  laboratories  for  developing  a body  of  theory  about 
communications.  Study  by  study,  experiment  by  experiment, 
research  has  analysed  what  happens  whan  people  communicate 
with  one  another,  formulated  hypotheses  about  the  process  involved, 
and  achieved  greater  and  greater  skill  in  predicting  its  effects  and 
taying  down  rules  as  to  how  to  achieve  this  effect  rather  than  that 
one. 

tncreaatngly  complex  experiments  with  animals  and  humin 
beings  have,  over  many  decades,  helped  to  clarify  the  relations 
of  stimulus  to  response  thet  It*  at  the  heart  of  all  communi- 
cation  A special  case  of  this  it  the  tong  series  of  studies  of 
human  learning,  out  of  which  have  come  the  " laws’*  of  frequency, 
reward,  readlneae,  belongingness,  intensity,  primacy  and  recency, 
and  reinforcement;  the  systematised  knowledge  of  learning  and 
forgetting  curves,  and  of  motivations  to  learn;  and  the  several 
systematic  theories  of  learning  that  seek  to  combine  experimental 
knowledge  Into  a structure  of  principles.  There  have  likewise 
been  many  etudiee  of  the  symbols  of  communications,  the  "meaning 
of  meaning,"  and  the  problems  involved  in  communicating  symbols 
from  one  culture  to  another  or  from  one  person  to  others  In  con. 
nection  with  the  growth  of  the  so-celled  "mace  media,"  there  have 
been  innumerable  studies  of  communication  behavior— which  com- 
munications the  recipients  choose  to  receive  out  of  thus#  com- 
munication! Available  to  them,  and  their  reasons  for  choosing 
them  There  h*s  been  a long  ear  let  of  etudiee  of  collective  be. 
havior:  'he  nature  of  publics,  masses,  and  crowds;  the  processes 
of  group  consensus,  the  ways  in  which  new  forme  of  group  behavior, 
new  goals,  naw  traders  mine  into  being,  end,  especially,  the  kind 
of  group  behavior  that  is  associated  with  so\  at  unrest,  tear,  in- 
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iicurllyi  and  hostility.  Parallsl  to  this  haw  bean  studit*  oi  intar- 
group  conflicts,  and  especially  of  the  position  and  b#h*vlor  of 
minority  groups  In  society.  Attempts  hsv*  bran  mill,  esrscUUy 
In  military  and  industrial  iltuitlohs,  to  analysis  thi  naturs  of 
moral*  and  the  rsasoni  for  "high*  and  “low"  morals,  In  the 
count  of  tong  study  of  cultural  change,  rsssarchsrs  h»vt  jivan 
attention  to  the  mutation  of  how  attitudes  and  opinion*  ar*  farmed, 
haw  public  opinion  arises  and  how  It  is  changed,  and  to  such  man), 
filiations  of  public  opinion  as  voting  behavior.  The  way  rumor 
ops  rats*  'll  a society  is  another  of  ths  numsroua  communis  alion 
procsssss  that  hav*  bsvn  atudisd  at  length,  Increasing  attention 
has  boon  given  to  different*!  between  cultures,  particularly  the 
different  ways  things  ars  dsns,  the  different  values  and  tymuols, 
•nd  the  different  group  nlations  that  are  charsetsristic  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  peoples,  finally,  communication  channels, 
attitude  formation,  group  relation*,  eollecttvs  behavior,  leader- 
ship roles,  and  the  other  manifestations  of  communication  to  and 
within  a society  have  b i1*  examined  in  their  relation  to  the  func- 
tioning of  political  systems. 

This,  then,  is  the  body  of  knowledge  from  which  we  derive, 
us  well  as  it  can  be  derived  In  the  present  incomplete  etate  of 
research,  a theory  of  ^aywag  and  it  le  this  accumulating  re  starch 
that  we  draw  on  in  Part  II  of  this  volume.  The  practice  of  psywar 
te  the  application  of  thla  theory  in  the  tight  of  all  available  knowl- 
edge about  policy  and  objectivea,  situations,  capabilities,  and 
targets. 

A word  of  caution  ia  in  order  at  this  point.  Although  research 
is  accumulating  very  fast  in  the  human  sciences,  our  knowledge 
of  many  problem*  and  processes  in  paywar  is  very  slender.  A 
student  or  practitioner  of  psywar  must  therefore  be  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  findings  and  always  wary  of  trusting  too  confi- 
dently in  old  practice.  There  will  douhtless  be  many  important 
research  developments  in  this  field  in  the  neat  few  year*. 

Having  reviewed  the  background  of  paywar  at  some  length, 
we  ere  better  prepared  to  define  it 
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Psychological  warfare  is  sometime*  ao  defined  aa  to  imply 
that  tt  always  involves  the  deliberate  u»e  of  " symbolic  communi- 
cation -1  The  difficulty  with  any  such  definition,  indeed  with  moat 
definition*  of  paywar,  la  that  it  leavr*  out  tw  many  thing*  that 
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*re  demonstrably  the  bumum  of  psychological  war rior s— unlc i» 

use  the  term  ''symbolic  communication”  ho  broadly  os  to 
deprive  it  of  Ha  nonrut  meaning.  When  UN  airplanes  roared 
over  Korea  in  the*  month*  after  the  Communist  invasion  of  25  June 
1950,  for  example,  they  must  have  been  recognized,  and  w*r*  in- 
tended to  be  recognized, a*  token*  of  the  power  and  determination 
of  the  free  world  to  resist  Communist  aggression.  To  the  extent 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  eo  recognized  they  were,  clearly. 
Intended  to  communicate  a meesa^e  to  occupied  South  Korea  and 
to  the  momentarily  triumphant  invasion  troops,  and  were  flying 
what  were,  in  part  at  ,*a»t,  peywar  missions. 

When  one  of  those  planes  dropped  a bomb  on  a Communist 
gun  emplacement  it  was  not,  of  course,  waging  peywar  against 
that  gun  position;  it  was  engaged  in  direct  military  action.  The 
Communist  soldier  who  was  shot  through  the  head  in  the  course 
of  the  attack  was  not  the  victim  of  peywar,  he  was  the  victim  of 
direct  military  action.  But  this  does  not  invalidate  our  point, 
which  is  that  psywnr  must  be  so  defined  aa  to  recognize  that 
almost  any  military  action  may  have  a psywar  aspect.  A bomb 
on  a gun  emplacement  may  help  persuade  another  gun  crew  to 
run  or  surrender.  Machine  .gun  bullets  on  a Communist  convoy 
may  help  persuade  anti  .Communists  In  occupied  territory  to 
resist  If  these  things  happen  incidentally,  without  being  intended 
by  the  attackers,  they  probably  should  not  be  called  psywar.  But 
if  they  are  intended  to  be  understood  as  conveying  such  and  such 
a message,  they  are  psywar 

The  key  words  In  any  realistic  definition  of  psywar  would,  on 
the  above  showing,  have  to  lie  communication  and  message.  Psy- 
war is  the  communication  of  messages,  whether  expressly  or  (as 
in  the  instances  just  noted)  by  implication.  A leaflet  and  a radio 
broadcast  cotmminu  ate  an  ic H.  message;  a show  of  naval 
force  off  the  coast  of  a small  country  which  has  been  remiss  about 
Its  obligations  under  international  law  is  an  implied  message.  In 
eat  it  c4mc  the  idea  is  to  accomplish  something  by  means  of  a mes. 
sage  lli.it  would  otherwise  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
force  or  not  at  all.  And  in  each  case  the  something  to  be  accom- 
plished is  behavior  on  the  part  of  he  recipient  that,  in  the  com- 
municator's view,  will  forward  his  nation's  policies  or  render 
more  probable  the  at  hteveiuent  uf  Ilia  nation's  objectives 

There  is  another  pitfall  into  which  we  can  easily  slip  when 
we  attempt  In  define  psywar  We  might  argue  1 1 h •*  this;  as  its 
very  name  indf  lies,  piyihnlogii.il  warfare  i«  a form  ol  warfare, 
nations  use  it  against  their  enemies,  lor  the  purpose  <1  weakening 
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their  will  to  fight  and  rul  jt;  to  apish  of  its  use  on  a frlindly 
country,  or  to  speak  of  its  use  in  peacetime,  is  to  abuse  language. 

From  a strictly  dictionary  point  cf  viiw  thts  may  be  a sound  point. 

Practically,  given  certain  widely  accepted  usages  of  the  term 
"psychologies)  warfare,"  it  leads  to  all  manner  of  nonsense.  The 
Voice  of  America  (VOA),  for  example,  ie  a peacetlma  agency;  its 
broadcasts  are  aimed  by  no  mesne  exclusively  at  potential  enemies 
(betides  which  a potential  enemy  is  not  an  enemy);  it  often  seeks 
not  to  destroy  but  to  build  up  the  will  to  fight  and  resist;  It  thinks 
of  itself  as  conducting  a peywar  operation,  and  students  of  peywar 
habitually  think  of  it  as  America's  major  bet  in  iho  peywar  field. 

Yet  a definition  based  on  the  tine  of  argument  summarised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph  would  require  ut  to  take  no  notice  of 
VOA'a  operations  in  this  volume. 

The  reader  wilt  already  have  guessed  the  general  ahso*  of 
the  definition  to  which  we  have  bean  leading  upt  psychological 
warfare  ie  the  whole  range  of  functions  performed  by  psychological 
warriors,  whether  inside  or  outside  duly  constituted  psywsr  agencies. 

(The  pilot  of  a plane  flying  a peywar  mission  is  engaged  in  psywsr  4 

■nd  ie,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a psychologic  ail  warrior.)  It  is, 

odmatedly,  a "circular"  definition,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 

excluding  nothing  that  tha  psychologies!  warrior  ought  to  think  of 

aa  part  of  the  over  •alt  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  And  It 

will  allow  ue  to  give  due  weight  to  certain  facts  that  cannot,  for 

the  reasons  just  mentioned,  be  overlooked  In  a working  definition 

of  peywar  without  creating  difficulties.  We  can,  for  example,  beer 

In  mind  that  the  normal  end  product  of  any  peywar  operation  ia 

explicit  verbal  messages,  whether  written  or  spoken,  and  yet  give 

due  weight  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  messages  are  Implied, 

as  illustrated  in  the  next  paragraph.  We  can  bear  in  mind  that 

peywar  ie  often  "waged"  in  peacetime,  "against"  friends,  "for" 

constructive  purposes,  and  yet  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  one 

very  important  type  of  psywsr  ie  waged  in  wartime  against  enemies, 

mostly  by  soldiers,  not  civilians,  and  for  purposes  that  art  dtitruc* 

tive  or  even  lethal.  The  un*  thing  we  must  be  careful  to  do  in  ue. 

log  to  broad  a definition  of  psywsr  is  to  be  clear  with  ourselves— 

and  with  our  readers— aa  to  the  type  of  peywar  we  are  speaking 

about  a*  each  point  tn  our  discussion. 

We  have  said  that  paywar  is  one  of  the  mesne  nations  uer  to 
promote  their  policies  and  objectives  vis-a-vis  the  outside  world  ( 

The  other  means,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection 
with  bombing  raids,  ace  by  m.  meant  aiwaye  eaaily  separable 
trim  it  Tney  include  such  things  as  war,  military  aid.  blockade. 
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finnnclnl  aid,  diplomacy,  and  withholding  diplomatic  recognition. 

In  all  these— and  we  have  deliberately  moved  bach  and  forth  be- 
tween hostile  and  friendly  means— we  have  forms  of  action  that 
may  or  may  not  have  an  Intended  message  content,  and  insofar 
as  they  do  have  • message  content  may  have  a greater  or  lesser 
one.  We  may  give  economic  aid  to  France  because  we  wish  it  to 
be  economically  strong  or  because  we  think  the  giving  of  it  will 
communicate  to  Frenchmen  a message!  "The  United  States  is 
rich  and  generous,  and  for  you  not  to  be  Its  allies  would  be  foolish 
and  ungrateful. " The  US  diplomat  abroad  may  decline  an  invitation 
to  a cocktail  party  at  the  Swiss  Embassy  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  encounter  the  Belgian  charge  until  he  has  had  further  word  from 
Washington,  or  because  he  wishes  to  signal  a nonverbal  measage 
to  the  Swiss  Embassy:  "We  dislike  certain  things  you  are  doing 
and  propose  to  avoid  you  until  you  refrain  from  them."  A good 
caample  of  an  implied  message  is  "Operation  Magic  Carpet":* 

AiaU«t  FOR  ALUAM* 

The  Koran  ordera  all  the  Willful,  eveept  »!«»»,  women  without  com- 
panion* nn<!  thone  who  eannoi  afford  the  Journey,  to  make  the  hmff,  ill* 
holy  pH,? Imntc*  to  Menus,  St  leMt  ours  Is  their  lifetime.  Lael  fortnight, 
mi  the  Mseon  of  the  Ae//  lire*  new  onre  aaaln,  more  A«//l  i (pilgrim*) 
then  ever  before — A«//lr  from  Turkey, Ireo,  trm>|  and  moel  nf  the  deae»| 
eltlee  end  ooeee  of  North  Africa—  Miowed  Iho  Koran'a  injunction  end 
a warmed  Into  the  l.ehsitee*  pity  of  IWlrut,*  the  ueuel  wnyatmion  on  the 
ro«i  to  Mercs,  Ksch  clutched  In  the  volumlnuua  fulda  of  hie  rArem  (the 
pllarlm'a  a heellike  uniform),  sn  nlrllne  ticket  to  Jidda,  the  airport  near* 
eat  the  holy  rlty. 

There  were  *<»"i  reaeone  fie  the  unusually  larpe  turnoul.  t or  one 
thlnti,  the  ordained  day  of  the  pltaflmnae'a  atari  thla  year  fell  oa  a Friday, 
and  a pilgrim  who  make  a the  k*H  on  Friday  {the  Moalem  aaUtath)  la  aevea 
timea  hleaaed  and  aure  to  achieve  heaven,  For  another,  Meudl  Audits’* 

Kina  Iba  Maud,  whoae  oil-rich  country  tndudea  Men  a,  had  lifted  the  uaual 
laa  of  Sk'J  per  pltarim,  A«e«la  of  the  three  local  airline*  Imaaa  nelllna 
tirketa  to  Jidda  like  hot  cakeo.  but  when  the  holdern  turned  up  In  Itelrut, 
they  found  that  there  were  not  nearly  enough  plnnea  to  carry  them,  The 
*«//<•  lieu  an  piling  up  In  Itelrut'a  etreeta,  In  the  moaipiea  ami  at  the  air* 
pirli 

THey  ilida't  complala.  They  didn't  prole  at,  'Ibey  Juat  waited,  For. 
tddden  by  lalamle  law  to  wear  hala  on  Ae n,  they  aal  huddled  hour  after 
hour  under  the  broiling  nun,  certain  this  Allah,  in  hla  wlrulum,  would  aome 
aomeliow  get  them  to  Mecca,  l.elmneae  pedillera  did  a tnndodflee  hunt* 
neaa  aid  line  umbrella*  atialn-a  the  fieri  e heal,  * ia/fuA,  Aeffi  (Out  of  the 
way,  pilar  imp  • cried  airport  attendant-,  Che  huddled  aroupa  moved  aelde, 
returned  and  continued  to  wail  -f >*  once  on  A*//,  no  pllurlm  ever  turna  back, 

*>  i.h.twii'-aai  l»«M"l  |wO  MI'IIWI  c Me.,  io.li  r*<*  at  « .,-nti.tO  . 

, ..I  nil!  » it.*  ...... I .1  I...  O il  M-lt  ••  I*  ae,  ill,  la»  I.l  thal  immiiIw,,  O**  -HW""  * •• 

no»»-.i  i r o.*  i ue.i  tie  ao*  a •»  • •veal  i*  <.aa.i*i  1 *ii*i«. 
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Wmth  l*  WathlMfi**,  Or*  TJltu^ljj,  *M»  ti*r  hrtly  4*jm  |>«\  * *MI 
*Ksy,  jmmyit&m  alrlls*  uffHt*U  5441a  il»4  htf  h#lj»  la  HwoM  Minor,  zU* 

(JA  la  LfttMcoi  Mima  prow s**tjr  tn-Scvl  off  a *aliM  srllus*  (,w»i 

tfjpmi  r iM»  Ui  *athf  ,\|Ium,  pul  Min*  m*i  thm  K*ia  «u  a Htai  <•  haaca  t'w 
Ur  C*H»4  lo  asks  frUmia  la  Ur  Xi wurl  J,  ItoawihifU  of  a ■»!)» 

•la  Hafamli  I Ha  l%»t*  IfepeterU  40!  '.hr  poUk  M stSrl.vMUs 
•irpoo ’m  SlaalHrlaa,  Crtissay,  at  K\rrl*r  IfjrU  la  Tripoli,  H Ur ly  n»H 

It  Farias  Vi  alma a «*n  **44* n iy  sl»n«4  for  *y««!*l  day.  TVs*  i*ya 
I Mar,  i&a  fsrat  of  11  Svw»  Ut  C*ila  twd«4  M ft#  ini's  ?i*H 

•oratag  Qyw  mir*  Hu)  »aa  aaiaf  r »y, 

twr* aMiahU*  a bos  laarh  (bwal,  oil**  a,  fw*»>  wurMal  la 

hart*  Ml  U*  Aa»fl«*a  PrVraJa  af  Dm  141441*  7**l  (-jejaaiiad  i>  VA  Cal* 
wnalat  IhmaftSy  HrapMa),  U*  *t/;l  1 mm  hsallad  aknaai  l>r  PI  a pt&aaa, 

M la  a rvja.  All  lijr  !*•*  tha  Wwupa Ha  «h*UI*4  Wt  tag  ,‘irth  u» 

4 144*.  Om  a44  at**,  4#W  ass  bll*4  at  11,  waa  1*4  Ad  *4  a pi  via  by  V» 
aa*.  wTu»  la  rml#  asci  by  Alia*,*  Ua  um  wU  <J»a  Vi  pilot.  •*#  at* 

UahrA  Hrsatirr  voitf  by  lava  «*4  fatlX*  AjhAW  yr—wjii  oa  lit  ratgla 
rar>H  yew  Ids*  Sy  Ur  Valla!  Sutaa  «w  liaaalbta  oU  Stalls*  X jrAwri, 

Iraa'a  k*wl|  aril  .Amt  lea*  wl'.jVm*  1a*!atr  IV*  marM  <!«*■» IrH 
Pilot*  Cagaaia  Atb*4  Usaalay  of  AUaat*  **4  bis*.  Araslr  Xiao  of 
»*shl*apna  atth  *MI  hlaras  o#  b«Cb  "hsaha. 

Fl*»  Jryi  lair)  lb*  laat  of  IfAl  M/*nU4  pll  jrlsa  <*«r  i»*4#d  JtraH 
Ukr  I art  flight.  Thr  airlift  la*  ua*rlr4  * lathi  of  111, TOO  *»!•».  Sara 
•f  ih*  VltHwt  H«4  apaat  If  oat  of  54  howa  la  (Hr  air,  M ilia  trip*  14 
Wm  am  thrs  won*  Ik  Ths  pllyim*'  Mtlift  bad  dorr  aorr  4004  lira 
say  aha  art  of  lha  l! all *4  .ttjta'a  othsrwiw  fumbling  wf  oriaaAUatt** 

•attr*  a*4  UuMtla*  I*  tha  141441a  1Urk  It  w*a  uta  am  aaraaaa  U.t  ilplw 
mmy  iWt  «Ula  I*  • »»tl  of  «octlaa«4  uiImc.  Tla  Iraaiar  oil  ,)l;*{Mta 
with  3taU4a  ltf  4riflga4  a*  tm  mum  Omm  k yaw,  afcll*  ban  aii4  ir  Ua 
a4pr  of  Wafcrvytoy,  ahaa*  1*4  Carwral**,  kat«lag  aa  the  rliff  UVa 
Partis*  ta  Mh  partial  laat  at  at  (Sr  U*Mo4  Htia*  a*4  Hrttata  trtr4  Uo 
salt  to  aha  Maas  aa4  war*  flatly  Uwaa4  4s«a  hy  Iraa’a  Uraa*4o*lu 

P n«U  taka  * lot  Mm  Arab*  »mU  faro  Ur  iM  V»Uo4  AiUt  far 
lu  Wp  ta  lwo*l,  hot  Qpor atlaa  Magio  Carpet  wlgM  vail  hr  U*  hr^ta* 
ala*.  *%arhlr*  for  wyartl  a*4  10  ■tllioa  Aral)  MaalaM*,*  Urbaaoa'a 
tioftt  Ala** UI4  Mtalalw  Plow,  *1  arwtU  llha  to  ray  that  thU  ta  thr 
twatrg  petal  of  karri  car  nlattoar  with  ihr  Mur)**  •arid.  This  aid  has 
her*  rat  U goaonosaala,  hat  ta  (viylr.  It  I*  saHhar  military  rcr  k<mu» 
la  hat  *VrHrg>* 

Thar  h*  Iiuim4  a*  aaprocrdontrd  crdrn  U>-  yrw,  thr  t«(/n  aorr  to 
loeiaAatlm  Amrrlnwt  pat>|4*  — lafldrU  ibuwgt  »kry  «r»— la  thalr  ptayrtr. 

Wo  may.  In  abort,  think  of  tha  m««na  nation*  uta  In  furthering 
thair  obfyctivos  s»  a continuum  air  etching  from  diract  action  with, 
out  any  rtwaang*  conlenl  whatav«r  to  ahyar  maaaago  without  any 
diract •action  content  whatever  in  practical  term*  one  end  of  the 
continuum  la  • punch  in  tho  noae;  the  other  ia  • aerie*  of  word* 
which  leek  In  accompli  ah  • dvaired  atm  without  fighting  for  it. 

At  on#  end  of  the  continuum  t*  the  Communtat  attack  on  Kor**; 
at  th*  other  is  Communtat  propaganda  about  "alav#  labor " in  tha 
Untied  State*.  At  the  entremea,  therefore,  the  two  kinds  of  action 
aro  readily  distinguishable  one  from  another,  in  the  middle  they 
ar*  barely  d"*ttnguiah*ble,  and  nowhere  on  thr  continuum  is  on* 
hind  of  mean*  entirely  isolated  from  the  other  Communu  -tied 
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by  newi  and  rumor,  thr  Communist  aiuu  on  Korea  served  at 
powerful  psywsr  on  other  population*  In  Asia  The  stave -labor 
line  was  related  to  potential  revolution  In  non -Communist  countries 


TERMINOLOGY  Or  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

iom*  of  the  vocabulary  of  piywar  consists  of  words  used  in 
• sense  with  which  you  may  not  be  familiar.  It  may  ba  helpful  to 
be  sure  you  understand  such  terms  ss  ■source,'*  "target."  •message,* 
•medium,'*  and  •symbol"  before  going  on  to  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

The  lourct  of  psywsr  is  simply  the  person  or  organisation  that 
originates  the  message  Thua  the  source  of  the  material  on  the 
VOA  la  the  Government  of  the  United  State*.  The  purported  source 
ot  the  material  on  Nichtaender  1212,  a radio  station  the  Allies 
operated  for  paywar  purposes  during  World  War  II, keeping  up  the 
pretense  that  it  was  a clandestine  station  within  Germany,  was  a 
greup  of  Qermana,  while  its  rest  source  was  an  Ailied  psywsr 
operator. 

The  tariet  of  paywar  la  the  individual  or  group  to  whom  the 
paywar  message  is  directed.  The  target  of  surrender  leaflets 
may  ba  an  opposing  enemy  unit.  The  target  of  Nachtstnder  1212 
when  It  broadcasted  recipe*  for  cooking  waste  materials  was  the 
German  housewife,  who.  It  was  hoped,  would  become  furious  at 
the  thought  of  Germans  having  to  serve  up  and  eat  such  swill. 

The  target  may  be  smaller  than  the  total  audience  which  receives 
the  paywar  material.  And  the  effective  target  may  be  smaller 
•Hit,  because  some  who  receive  it  may  turn  a deaf  ear  to  It. 

The  meaaaie  of  piywar  Is  always  a symbol  or  a series  of 
symbols  that  la  to  be  communicated  to  the  target  audience  with 
the  intention  of  Inducing  (a)  a specific  and  deeireJ  reaction  that 
wilt  lead  to  (b)  apectfic  and  desired  behavior  on  the  part  of  that 
audience.  The  message  may  be  as  simple  ai  the  V sign  of  World 
War  II  or  ao  comple*  at  Wtlson'a  Fourteen  Points,  which  were 
powerful  psywsr  in  World  War  I. 

Gy  • ■symbol'*  (and  we  know  from  the  preceding  paragraph  that 
most  psywsr  la  symbolic  communication}  we  mean  aomething  that 
aubstitutea  in  the  communication  process  fur  an  object,  a proc 
r as,  or  an  tiles.  Obviously  a dog  c annul  he  communicated.  But 
the  idea  of  a dog  ran  be  symbolised  by  the  word  "dog"  and  coin, 
inumcated  readily  Similarly,  a Bruns  cheer  is  a symbol  of  an 
altitude  that  » .in  be  readily  amt  effectively  communicated.  A picture 
nf  a lake  in  the  wuod«  in»y  serve  as  a symbol  to  communicate  the 
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nature  of  o *u  imtr  vacation,  and  in  this  can  literally  a picture 
would  b«  *wottH  a thou  land  words.”  You  will  nolle*  an  Important 
characteristic  of  symbols,  nam«ty,  that  they  always  rivmnt  ths 
original  cbjtci,  Idea,  or  eaperienc#  at  a hi jh  Uvtl  of  abstraction, 
•r,  to  put  It  another  way,  at  a lav*!  of  raducsd  cut*.  All  th*  *»n. 
•ory  cut*  on*  would  34!  from  tha  object  “dag"  (shape,  movement, 
Color,  found,  small,  touch,  ate.)  ar*  rsplactd  by  tht  stnji*  visual 
stimulus  that  on*  gsts  from  ssstnj  the  thrs*  Utter*  do*j.  This 
Is  th*  quality  that  makes  symbols  any  to  mislntsrprst;  that  la, 

• symbol  can  moan  to  a jives  Individual  only  what  his  ssperlinc* 
baa  taught  him  to  connect  with  it,  and  no  two  parsons,  certainly 
no  two  distinct  cultural  groups,  havt  svsr  had  exactly  th*  asm*  s 
experience.  Mor*  of  that  later. 

By  madia,  w«  m«an  th*  communlcativ*  davieaa  lor  carrying 
a message  from  source  to  target.  Amonj  others,  they  include 
broadcasts,  new*.  tea/tsis,  tha  "slower”  printsd  madia  (magsalnss, 
books,  etc.),  posters,  meetings,  motion  picture*,  loudspeaker  opera- 
tion*, rumor,  agitation,  display,  and  tvtnts  planned  or  itagtd  with 
a view  to  their  p*ywar  effacta. 

These  terms  are  ail  common  to  communication  study.  Other 
terms,  such  as  "black"  and  *whtt»*  operation*,  and  "political,* 
"tactteal, " "strategic,"  and  "consolidation  ' paywsr,  are  peculiar 
to  psywar  and  will  be  treated  at  somewhat  greater  length  la  th* 
following  section*. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFAAI 
By  Mission 
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The  procese  of  psywa*  of  court*,  l*  a ilngla  process.  There 
it  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  beak  principles  that  should 
govern  th*  conduct  of  psywar  against  enemy  troops  ot  contrasted 
with  psywar  against  enemy  civilians,  or  as  between  the  principles 
governing  the  conduct  of  peacetime  psywar  aa  contrasted  with 
wartime  psywar.  Nevertheless  it  is  useful,  for  some  purpose*, 
to  distinguish  between  four  hinds  of  pay  ear  (th*  fourth,  consoli- 
dation, is  aometlmos  lumped  together  with  the  third,  political); 

Tactical  paywar  ie  directed  at  specific  enemy  units  In  a ape* 
ctfic%a tits' situation  in  the  combat  tons  and  la,  or  should  be, Inte. 
■ rated  Into  the  tactical  planning  for  that  situation.  Ita  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  thsn.  la  its  specificity.  For  whereas 
strategic  and  political  operation*  admit  a considerable  amount 
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of  grner^Itty  both  as  to  iafjrt  and  r»sponi*,  tactical  pty  u\t  is 
Just  as  iprcific  a*  a baynnrt  charge  or  an  artillery  barrvj*  Its 
usual  miaaioit  is  to  induct  enemy  soUi/ra  to  surrender,  whether 
Individually  or  collectiv sly  (that  la,  in  units).  It  can  alio  be  us«u, 
however,  to  lower  the  moral*  or  th#  will  of  th*  en»my  troop#  to 
resist,  or  to  mislead  th«  local  enemy  command  in  each  a way 
that  ha  will  taka  aome  tactical  stsp  that,  particular!-#  if  ws  art 
eapeciinj  it,  *«  can  exploit  to  our  advantage.  Tactiral  paywar, 
lika  strategic  psywar  but  unlike  political,  ka  almost  always  un. 
friendly.  Tha  exception  would  ha  dropping  laaflata  on  th*  troops 
of  America's  allies,  a ri glment  at  !IQXs,for  example,  that  haa 
baan  surrounded  by  tha  snamy  and  naada  encourage  mint, 

Strategic  pay  war  ia  ordinarily  diractsd  behind  tha  linaa, 
either  to  civilian  or  to  military  gfokqa  It  la  Integrated  Into  tha 
over-all  military  plan  for  tha  war  aa  a whole,  or  at  laast  for  aoma 
important  phase  of  it,  a theater  for  example,  with  a via*  to  payoff 
in  tha  Indefinite  rather  than  the  immediate  futuir  and  on  a broad 
rather  than  a merely  local  aealt.  A typical  tactical  psvwsr  ope.>a- 
tion  might  be  Uaflets  directed  at  a unit  of  enemy  troops,  urging 
immediate  surrender.  A typical  strategic  psywar  operation  might 
be  a aariaa  of  broadcasts  or  laaflata  dropped  on  tha  ra  aidants  of 
an  industrial  section  within  tha  enemy’s  country,  in  an  attempt  to 
cut  anamy  war  production  by  spreading  disaffection  imony,  for 
example,  industrial  workers. 

But  no  aharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  leaflets 
dropped  in  the  enemy'*  Industrial  aone  might  have  the  further 
purpose  of  immediately  affecting  supplies  to  a sector  of  the  front 
where  we  are  about  to  attack,  which  would  make  them  partly 
tactical. 

The  term  * political  peywar*  is  best  reserved  for  operations 
that  are  not  integrated  into  any  mil.tary  plan,  although  they  may, 
like  many  broadcast*  in  recent  years  from  General  Headquarters, 
Far  Eastern  Command,  be  conducted  by  lha  military.  Their  pur- 
pose, aa  already  indicated,  ia  at  least  aa  often  friendly  (to  tha 
immediate  target,  anyway)  a*  unfriendly;  and  they  are  lese  likely 
than  tactical  or  strategic  paywar  lo  calk  for  any  specific  action  by 
the  target  audience.  Often  they  merely  attempt  to  build  up  desired 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  population  of  the  target  country,  or  this 
or  that  political,  aortal,  or  economic  group  Sometime  a they  at* 
tempt  to  aet  group  against  g,*oup  within  the  target;  equally  welt, 
however,  they  may  attempt  in  bring  about  a rapproachement  between 
inimical  groupa,  by  calling  attention, lor  example,  to  aome  alleged 
common  interest  th  they  have  hitherto  ignored  Much  of  the  “cold 
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w»r*  I*  politic  ■'I  pijfwir,  II  it  is  ttliltd  to  th?  future  military  plain 
of  thi  antagonists,  It  la  not  nUtad  to  tham  ao  directly  u tactical 
and  strategic  paywar.  Typical  examptss  of  political  psywsr  are  the 
broadcaita  of  tha  Unltii  3tat»»  And  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Near 
Cut.  tha  Stockholm  "peaev  Patltion,*  the  Bartln  blochad*.  tha 
American  Information  Canter  a throughout  the  still-frae  countries, 
tha  pro|ram  of  exchange  of  perrons  hat  wean  tha  United  State*  and 
Europe,  and  oar  recently  suspended  ^ua»ian-1snjuag»  Amirica. 

Consolidation  psywar  (which  is  often,  and  quite  lejitimaiaty, 
considered  a part  of  political  paywar)  la  nettled  whan  tha  ahootinj 
la  over  but  tha  victory  is  not  yet  consolidated.  One  of  tha  hard 
tea  sons  tha  twentieth  century  has  to  teach  la  that  military  victory 
doaa  not  and  a war.  Often,  it  would  seam,  graster  shill  is  required 
to  "win  tha  peace*  than  to  win  tha  war.  In  Japan  einc*  194%  it  has 
bean  necessary  for  tha  United  States  to  uea  its  paywar  know. how 
to  tha  full  in  an  attempt  to  give  new  direction  to  tha  Japanese 
people's  goals  and  activities.  Any  future  US  military  victory  will 
impose  a similar— perhaps  even  greater— necessity  upon  our  oc- 
cupation authorities,  probably,  though  not  necessarily,  with  con. 
etructive  purposes  like  those  which  have  governed  recent  US 
occupation*,  nnd  the  occupation  plana  will  undoubtedly  call  for 
carefully  integrated  paywar  operations.  There,  indeed,  lies  tha 
beet  reason  for  distinguishing  betwesn  political  and  consolidation 
paywar.  The  latter,  tike  tactical  and  strategic  paywar,  is  part  of 
a military  plan 
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By  Apparent  Source 

Paywar  operations,  whether  tactical,  strategic,  political,  or 
consolidation,  may  be  white,  gray,  or  black,  depending  on  the 
apparent  or  ostensible  source  of  the  messages  communicated. 

White  paywar  ta  "overt  " Its  source  is  not  concealed  tn  any 
way;  usually,  indeed,  this  type  of  peywar  emphasises  Its  source, 
ao  that  Ita  effectiveness  depends  in  large  part  on  the  authority 
and  prestige  of  that  *ource.  The  news  broadcasts  of  the  BBC 
during  World  War  11  are  an  eacwllenl  • sample  of  white  operationa 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  BBC  had  a long-standing  rtpu. 
tatton  for  obpcttve  and  truthful  newscasts  During  the  war  it 
made  every  effort  to  capitalise  on  this  reputation  by  maintaining 
the  same  program  formats,  call  letters,  and  identifications,  and 
tool  pains  to  call  attention  to  itself  ti  the  ortitnaior  of  the  news, 
commentary,  and  entertainment  it  earned 
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Surrender  passes  are  another  example  of  white 

op«* r.i 1 1 o*i*»  In  the  European  theater  in  Worl«l  War  II,  nur rende t 
pa  s *«•  s were  printed  with  a handr.ortic  banknote  type  «f  border; 
tile  jjrr.it  seals  of  Aiiinl  nations  were  handsomely  dl splayed;  the 
signature  i of  thr  commanding  general*  were  shown— all  to  make 
the  passes  look  like  official  documents,  backed  up  by  the  Allied 
govern  menu,  and  cause  the  enemy's  troops  to  feel  that  they  were 
certain  to  he  honored  by  Allied  sotdiers, 

Loudspeaker  operations  against  enemy  units  are  an  example 
of  white  tactical  psywar 

The  use  made  of  President  Roosevelt's  speeches— particularly 
the  "Four  Freedoms"  speech— in  World  War  tl  was  white  psywar 
in  its  purest  form  These  speeches  were  communicated  to  the 
enemy  audience  by  e very  available  medium,  from  radio  broadcasts 
to  leaflets  to  phonograph  records,  as  t ronouncements  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States, in  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  his 
popularity  and  prestige 

Black  psywar  operations  are  "covert"  operations.  Thr  inten* 
tion  in  such  operations  is  to  pass  off  the  material  communicated 
as  messages  from  some  source  other  than  the  trur  one.  Since 
its  true  source  is  nut  revealed,  black  psywar  cun  do  things  that 
white  psywar  could  not  possibly  do  without  injuring  the  sender's 
ratine.  For  example,  here  is  a leaflet  that  was  distributed  among 
American  troops  on  the  Western  Front  {with  the  typical  errors): 


Military  auihariiie**  <iiMimmti><|  * ni«ln>n*i.l«  *>w  on  VICK.  They  *"t  s 
nhsm  ImIIIh  — s |iu||In  lilmul  li>*ilnx  which  wnuM  not  slsrm  Imili**. 

nlil  mocMiwn  unit  |isfenM«*mh**f  * w*Hi*-i*li*in. 

NsvwrtheldSM,  |i*»|i«-v  rsMcd  it  Inrun  leimimr  of  ctiluviUn,  tlnm-»  halls, 
and  |oinln  in  J|  small,  mmlium,  awl  Isne*  eiiiss,  Thceemlil*  showed  Ihni  »f 
lh«<  'Jll.llOO  women  inv«<f«ltuiti*.i|,  s MtituW'UUiu  |*n|n.rl Ion  hml  vencral  ih.mnws. 

(Ivor  sir:  hail  V.  I).  'J|*;  won*  j*n*iiniln*.  (it  l ho  711*;  non|«'ot«*< 
sioinil*,  Ml*:  |.i«‘huj*«,  |s*;  w««fi»  14  ir  I friend.*,  IT*:  worn  ait  I*  under  'jn 

your* . 

st*:  w.u*.  wive*  of  MM<n  mo* vma  m ih*«  wmihI  fur.-.**  AllltilMi. 

IliHh  urm-j-  < were  hiomiIv  ««.«•  «nla>r  • of  the  urn*  tint  hand  of  "V*  girl*.  who 
do*  tare  thul  they  ♦ «•••  I 11  (•Slfiolli-  i'iiiiiI'mUiiiii  .0  niiimilii  Uoo|v«, 

la  v«  mi  it  mi.  axiom.  hum* 

vor  i an'i  r.M  h v.n  in  i or  kmutm'I-  ii  w iiikhi.' 

I' lie  real  source  of  tills  leaflet  was  a German  propaganda  unit, 
mil  tile  pretended  source  was  th*  US  Army  the  leaflet  had  nothing 
to  do  with  stopping  VI)  among  troops,  its  real  purpose  was  to  lower 
morale  among  Amern  all  troops 


A * t.is*ti  .ii  example  of  hlai  k psywar  on  the  air  was 
'Op*-  ration  Annie  " The  following  I » *•  1 1 • I a*  * omit  ill  its  .u  fixities 
• * hv  II  II  Norge  r; ' 
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ltiiM«Saf*  In  |,iii»»ln)v* J,  I*  • a*®!'*!**  buy**  • Mi-b  im»’»  beW;(*J 
to  lb#  (l»<it«(w,  iW  Amulet*  Ar*|  Croup  S*J  l*..|.*l!»4  » 

0imp  o t <vmn:  •rj«wM,  a pern*—*  a»4  f*ll<»  terb^lolino.  T'aj 

(at  w.l  (be  *ud  .4  Ut»  13! I <r»‘3H  :t«4!e  Unio*  1 3 1 3 >.  T»el# 

UMfe  «w  t»  «l*  Ik*  fM<7't  C<iflilJcr«r«,  (0  J*U  !><•  lajwUtlo*  of  »<•!  '%  * 

f*IUl»l«  tad  m etmmttf  *o\#v#,  bp  al*l  '**  ainoluUlp  ;nrr»  A Inf  J trails* 

•bovt  lb#  alllU#p  atUrailu*  M Um  ix<, 

Ik  lb*  eoaraa  of  ««snU  ‘Aula*  teuw  ^*!le  » a!*l.  fllowip  Vat  a«*tp 
bar  |iwmumI up  <i»*«!ope<i.  Ah*  »m  )Wo<^kl|r  ?**M*l*e.  la  liscacat  uim* 
aba  weald  apaab  iboo  tba  fwt  ib*»  lie  3aUtb'a  oartagi'jiblsil  I^Hoe  »» 

■ban  of  Map*  nak>nt  311  t»  III,  »M«b  **r*  badly  *»u4*d  fa*  a^l^aal 
4e/***e.  Aad  wMeelp  yaw  ••w»M,  If  p$*  ****  Qat-am,  JJsd  jJrfikK  -ails* 

•bp  tba  iMatMat#  a«a  a,  tin*  f » cap*  al  3*st?k*JSa,  still  sat  l&aa  304 
nllwa  laald*  Ike  Belch. 

Tba  a *g*r*  aba  weald  twa  lata  a jmd  haetawif*  odd  sslviaapsai  oa  ’ba 
«m  n|  tba  nijaai  aaata  Material  for  seekls*  "*»d  seUf-g  sad  /«  w»ld  *lsd 
up  bp  aching  poarwlf  furloaaly,  if  >«*a  a«*a  a Qarwaa,  *Sp  poa  *ha*<4  ta 
I*«t4  W tttli  awwh  ••III. 

A "at  ut  pat*f  dWa«t«*I#a  ut  pbom  boefce,  e'ptowd  ^aar  TrSaa,  j*a» 
vied  tba  atHata  allb  tba  Malaria!  Im  a v«tp  mammal* I strati 

Uto  om  a«a»la|  a a Mall  laata  wm  aca*  a!k!baab>l)bapHl 

aa  impurtaM  pe*tp  eaoejbald.  At  that  lias  tba  i«p*w«  aaa  S»«  ta  AmW 
aalp.  At  3:30  a.*.,  till  »•*•  »•  with  a Raabi  A sail  fa*  help  by  the  ?a#*p 
baaJ  ,uecc»«*  of  tba  Urw*  already  la  *w  haede.  All  lUiesere  la  ClidWb 
■b«p<tt  were  rwgwweted  la  call  pwtp  Itaiipiiriaa  ■#  alt  V»m»  perip 
ftHMitloaalMa^bbeaa  awabara  aad  a^traa— a «««a  alvaa— aat  vana  tbaa 
laua>4latalp  la  duipatab  fly*  traaba,  auatt  bp  rallakla  partp  saa,  la  raaaya 
tba  a «aaalM  tat  laprlitl  partp  Aaaaaaaata.  Tbap  wara  la  pfoaaaA  tl<Mf 
a p**aorlba4  mu.  Oalp  Aaata  Ita*  that  tbta  ruata  mm  air*a4p  eaauulUA 
bp  AmmUu  Itoapa.  That  al«bt  tba  OladbaaiwAbapttt  local  of  tba  !*aal  pattp 
taai  Ilya  (*a*t»ya  trv’ka  aa4  fl«a  «m4  <tfty**a. 

Tba  fsaiwaa  ba4  a wl4alp  warplua  ahwaot**.  Aoaatl aaa  tbap  «ata 
apaaitnaaa  r»f»ata,  bnatblaaa  Mwlaa  by  *au«ap  ova.  twailMi  tbap  »ata 
ItMkl  abunaivM  oa  tba  tuaraa  of  Data,  savat  pro-fwip,  bat  al**p* 
pto-Uafiwta.  Tbap  «a*a  ptaaaa  fall  at  *4*»,  «kafHwuia,  fail  of  tfa  ut  bjta, 
vary  marbtba  aott  at  ptaaaa  a (jatMaa  MltlUvp  rfltta  *«*U  wrlta  aboal  tba 
All'tta,  tba  Maatara,  akl  tba  <P*b  caaaa^aaataa.  Rat  1313  (ta*ar  aaaataA, 

•aa  na*a*  aarcaatt*.  H ««a  alaaya  AaapMUalp  aa4  axtlp  bonaat  aboal 
aaajy  I oat  poaltloa,  ayatp  loat  AtaUtaa,  awl  altlMMalp  tba  loal  •<*.* 

Th«  term  “*gray"  it  ustd  to  rtftr  to  covtrt  optntlona  in  which 
th«  rteipttnl  it  not  told  tht  aourcc;  tha  aandcr  concaala  hla  own 
identity,  but  do«a  not  ‘hang"  what  ht  ia  aandtng  on  anybody  ill* 
in  particular.  In  thia  araa  fait  tha  propaganda  or  rumor,  ntwa 
eraditad  to  "uauatly  raliabla  aourcaa,**  “high  military  ctrclaa," 

"U  ia  aatd  that,"  ate  Tha  Qarirana,  during  th*  Naal  occupation 
of  Franca,  for  auamplt,  ran  acvaral  magaatnae  and  newapapara 
in  Pari  a.  Thay  did  not  date  riba  thamaalvaa  ••  Carman  coutrollad 
and  oftan  took  tha  Franwh  aida  of  an  arguniant,  but  thay  provad  to 
ba  cenvement  charm*!*  through  which  tn  communicate  tha  Carman 
propaganda  Itna  whan  nacaaaary.  Again,  for  axampta,  unsigned 
laaflata,  which  thaoratically  might  have  barn  prepared  either  by 
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the  riUMtiy  or  l>y  t|» *•  e lenient s within  the  ranks  of  lh**  ri-rrtv. 

.iuiI it* ih  e,  .in*  fi r.iy  propaganda  Thus  we  see  tli.it  the  «ti stinctlon 
between  gr.ty  and  fil.uk  i<«  not  mi  sharp  as  that  brlwci’n  black  ami 
whitiv  Gray  is  perhaps  brut  rega  rded  an  dim*  lot  in  of  black  psywar. 

If  a theme  ur  an  idea  that  white  i s trying  to  get  m roM  can  be 
echoed  or  reinforced  or  corroborated  by  genuinely  deceptive  black 
or  gray,  the  target  audience  Ii  more  likely  to  give  it  credit.  Thu* 
a judicious  combination  of  white  and  black  i«  sometimes  very  effec- 
tive. However,  for  reasons  we  shall  see  below,  uae  of  this  proce- 
dure calls  for  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  sender. 


RELATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  TO  POLICY 
AND  COMMAND 

This  brief  survey  of  what  psyw.tr  is  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a further  word  concerning  the  relation  of  psywar  to  national 
policy  of  all  kinds— military,  political,  economic,  etc.  Psywar  is 
always  .«  means  to  some  end  set  by  policy,  and  we  shall  think  more 
clearly  about  it  if  we  conceive  of  the  rod*  always  being  set  not  by 
psychological  warriors  but  by  another  group  of  people  altogether, 
namely,  the  policy  makers.  Skillful  psywar,  on  that  showing,  is 
psywar  that  takes  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  policy  makers  and 
does  the  best  possible  job  of  implementing  them  by  messages  to 
the  target  audiences.  This  point  is  worth  emphasizing  because 
endless  confusion  results  whenever  it  ts  ignored,  as  it  is  when, 
for  example,  people  blame  the  unpopularity  of  the  Nazis  in  the 
German -occupied  portions  of  Russia  in  World  War  II  on  “had* 
psvw.tr.  when  they  mean  merely  that  the  Nazis  and  their  policies 
displeased  the  Russians  The  policies  (hit  it  is  psyw.ir's  i.isk 
to  implement  may  he  good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise,  calculated  to 
please  the  target  or  displease  It,  consistent  or  conflicting,  stable 
or  shifting.  Psyw.ir's  Job  is  to  take  them  .tint  tin  the  best  it  can 
with  them  (The  fait  that  psywar  personnel  often  tin  make  policy, 
especially  in  the  absent  e of  directives  I ruin  higher  authorities, 
i . be  sole  the  point , The  la  it  that  a surgeon  often  dr  ives  hi  s own  i nr 
does  not  abolish  the  distinction  between  surgery  and  t haulfering.) 

One  r>  a-oit  lh.it  tonln-ioii  ot  the  knnl  nolvt  ah  ivi  (tor  example, 

I ..iMitlig  Nazi  p*>wnr  lor  oei  i*um*  made  hi  Nazi  polo  \ makers), 

• o.ikes  the  relation  between  psywar  and  polity  one  id  the  most 
. o m i pi 1 1 ated  and  trn  ky  parts  ol  psywar  tin  > is  Hits;  I'sywur 
l>.  i .niiio'l  .»re,  nr  ihntild  lie,  the  P<  I sumo  I he-. I iptnlilieil  to  say 
a ,>h.Mn  •-  what  tile  p*y\Var  I nliseipieiu  e * at  i proposal  Mill  lie. 
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or  whil  th«  paywar  consequent**  of  a currant  policy  actually  art. 
Giving  expert  advice  on  these  point.*  is,  in  that  stmt,  a pay  war 
(unction,  whether  th*  policy  makers  ask  far  it  or  not,  or,  having 
asked  (or  it,  ua«  it  or  da  not  uaa  it.  Policy,  in  othrr  word a,  haa 
a paywar  aspect,  just  as  it  hat  an  tconomic  and/or  fiscal  upset 
(about  which  tha  policy  maker*  are  wise  to  consult  ihair  economic 
adviaara),  A nation  ia,  moraovar,  in  a bad  way  t(  tha  predictable 
paywar  consequence*  o(  a policy  art  not  laktn  into  account  b«Iara 
it  la  adopted.  It  ia  also  in  a bad  way  i(  paywar  panennal  art  not 
in  position  to  inform  tha  policy  maker*  aa  ta  what  policies  would 
pradictabiy  product  th#  moat  favorable  paywar  constquancas.  3ut 
the  real  policy  dtciaiona,  tha  dactsion,  (or  example,  a*  ta  whtthar 
to  adopt  a policy  ds  softs  its  probxbl*  psychological  Impact  on  pay. 
war's  target  audience*,  art  under  our  ayitem  a political  (unction 
that  belongs  to  tltctrd  official*  and  their  Immediatf  sppolntsaa. 

Whan  a nation  aet*  about  activating  policy,  obviously  tha  first 
requirement  ta  intelligence  regarding  the  target.  A planner  muat 
know  what  are  the  "given  conditions"  tha;  ha  mutt  modify  in  th* 
direction  of  policy  goals.  Paywar,  like  military  action  and  all 
th*  other  instruments  of  policy,  muat  therefore  work  in  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  with  intelligence.  When  policy  hn  specified 
the  desired  goals  and  Intelligtnc*  haa  appraised  the  existing  situ, 
ation,  then  a nation's  paywar  group  it  ready  to  go  Into  action.  It* 
paywar  group  must,  of  course,  function  in  close  coordination  with 
the  other  striking  arms  of  poticy— th*  military,  th*  foreign  nr. 
vice,  etc,  Bold  words  alone,  without  the  Nail  forces  behind  them, 
would  never  have  made  a "strategy  of  terror."  Clearly  no  paywar, 
no  matter  how  skillful,  from  the  Waatarn  Allies  could  be  counted 
on  completely  to  predetermine  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Politburo, 
although  paywar  coordinated  with  NATO,  economic  rr  taaures,  and 
diplomatic  policy  unity  may  accomplish  something  to  a”d  that  end. 
No  paywar  without  supporting  military  power  could  by  itself  have  se- 
cured the  surrender  of  Japanese  troop*  on  Pacific  laiands.  It  t*  in 
the  area  of  th*  crucial  margin  that  peywar  ie  likely  to  be  effective. 

If  peywar  could  not  by  Itself  beat  the  Neats,  it  to  ltd  atilt  deceive 
three  German  divisions  and  lhu»  make  Ih*  beachhead  invasion 
easier.  If  paywer  by  Itself  could  not  defeat  the  Trojans,  it  could 
at  least  get  th*  Greek  army  into  position  to  do  *o.  In  this  marginal 
area,  paywar  can  often  tip  the  scales  between  failure  and  accoin- 
pltaument,  opposition  and  cooperation,  reconstruction  and  client. 

The  distinction  between  policy  and  paywar  emerge*  a*  nil  the 
more  important  when  we  aak,  "How  does  one  evaluate  a paywtr 
operation?"  Like  all  other  tnntrumrnta  of  policy,  it  im»*t  be  eval 
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noted  lit  liTim  of  lib  eifectl  veMe.x*  in  furthering  .»  predete rininnl 
poll,  y A milil.iry  campaign,  an  economic  boy  roll,  or  <i  treaty  is 
’•good"  If  It  advance*  policy,  'bud1*  If  it  doe*  not  No  matter  how 
brilliant  the  strategy,  how  airtight  thr  boycott,  how  skillful  the 
negotiations,  still  the  instrument*  fail  if  they  do  not  move  events 
toward  the  desired  goats,  So  it  I*  with  psywar.  No  matter  how 
attractive  the  leaflet,  how  scintillating  the  radio  program,  how 
large  the  parade,  how  widespread  the  rumor,  it  i*  good  psywar 
only  if  it  show*  maximum  possible  result*  in  modifying  th#  be* 
havior  of  it*  target  in  the  direction  of  policy  goals.  There  i»  no 
other  test,  and  if  we  confute  policy  and  psywar  we  are  left  with 
no  test  at  all. 


SUMMARY 

Psywar  ha*  been  us  o with  considerable  effect  since  at  least 
the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  Perhaps  modern  psywar  opera* 
tions  were  developed  during  World  War  I.  Howrver,  thr  pace  and 
scope  have  increased  greatly  since  those  day*.  From  more  or 
leu*  optional  use  by  amateurs,  some  talented,  others  les*  so. 
the  world  has  progressed  to  a state  in  which  self  •preservation 
alone  demands  the  most  intense  psywar  pressure  that  a large  body 
of  trained  professionals  commanding  immense  resource*  can  bring 
to  bear  Unfortunately  for  the  efficient  perlormatue  of  this  ta*k, 
import. ml  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  psywar  is  almost  entirely 
larking.  Applications  of  existing  knowledge  have  been  fairly  well 
recorded,  but  relatively  little  effort  has  been  made  to  find  answers 
to  numerous  fundamental  questions,  and  consequently  the  questions 
go  unanswered  or  are  answered  provisionally  by  guesses. 

You  should  remember  th.it  psywar  is  basu  ally  communication 
(‘.onsequently,  communication  theory  is  all  wc  have  on  which  to 
build  psywar  theory.  It  follows  then  that  psywar  may  be  defined 
as  communication  of  a message,  which  may  be  explicit  or  implied, 
in  oruer  to  bring  about  some  ,*i  tlon  Considered  more  b*oadly, 
psywar  may  be  defined  as  the  whole  range  of  functions  performed 
by  psy<  hologli  al  warriors  You  should  remember  th.it  psywar 
may  also  be  friendly  rather  than  hostile,  desp-ti  the  t oidra.lo  lion 
in  terms 

Resides  1 miiMHllili  .illitli  ol  till  message,  psywar  operator*  are 
. 0111  erned  with  the  uiuri  1 , target,  medium,  and  symbols 
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•aid  to  ba  tactical,  strategic,  political,  or  consolidation.  Any  of 
these  may  b«  fu^htr  subdivided  into  white,  black,  or  gray  psywar. 

Finally,  you  should  under  stand  clearly  and  ntvsr  forjst  that  I 

psywar  operators  do  not  make  policy.  ?h«  mission  of  paywar  Is 
to  carry  out  the  policies  formulated  by  the  policy  makers.  «*  , 
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Consider  (hi  frams-s'orh  la  '»hish  p*rvir  operates.  A policy 
Ui  been  staled.  Intelligence  has  bstn  j&lhsrtd  and  a tarjst  hat 
been  determined  upon,  A directive  has  been  issued,  specifying 
tbs  target,  tht  general  thematic  tertian!  0/  the  message,  and  the 
desired  result.  Tbs  psywsr  officer  ails  down  )o  c instruct  his 
message.  But  ha  knows  jhat  before  hs  can  succeed  in  a reusing 
tha  hind  of  hshavior  ha  wrais  as  a result  of  that  message.  ha 
must  accomplish  thrtt  thirst 

la  tha  flea*  pla<a,he  must  gat  a Searim.  In  psychological 
(arms  tha  message  must  sucescd  in  jolting  ittantton.  This  Is 
not  easy,  bseauaa  there  is  grant  competition  for  attention,  At 
any  given  tima  we  hava  milibli  to  us  far  mora  than  at  can  look 
at.  far  mora  than  as  can  listan  to.  far  mora  than  our  aansaa  can 
possibly  transmit,  and  w*  must  make  a choice.  In  tha  cata  of 
peywar  tha  choice  la  often  prejudic'd  because  people  distrust 
•propaganda,*  or  because  tha  target  government  puts  a penalty 
on  paying  attention  to  enemy  messages,  or  because  it  is  hard  to 
deliver  a strong  signal  to  a distant  target.  But  unites  this  step 
ts  taken,  unleaa  the  message  attracts  attention,  then  none  of  the 
other  steps  are  possible. 

to  the  second  place,  he  has  to  get  his  meaning  serosa.  In 
psychological  language,  this  is  the  probienTof  perception.  This 
la  not  an  easy  step,  either,  because  words  and  pictures  do  not 
moan  exactly  the  same  thing  to  alt  person*.  Furthermore,  people 
tend  to  reed  into  a message  what  they  want  to  read,  or  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  so  that  what  the  target  individual  gets 
from  the  message  may  be  very  dlffe.  ent  from  what  the 
operator  tried  to  put  into  It. 

in  the  third  place,  ho  must  get  the  response  he  wnnts.  He 
must  depend  on  hi*  message  to  arouse,  in  the  individual  who 
receive*  It,  energy  to  pw*h  that  individual  in  thr  deal  red  direction. 
The  desired  result  may  be  action  (for  example,  surrender)  or  eitt* 
(Ode  change  that  underlies  and  effect*  action  (for  r sample,  lowered 
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moral*,  which  makes  a solJlar  ftjSt  less  effr ctively).  Surrsndar 
and  lowered  moral*,  of  course,  art  only  two  among  many  poaslbli 
alma  of  peywsr  and  an  enemy  army  Is  only  on*  of  many  possible 
larjtli.  Sul  if  Ih*  goal  ia  change,  lh«  paywar  operator  must 
reckon  with  barrier*  obstructing  the  hind  of  behavior  ha  wants 
to  a rouse.  Supposing  that  hla  purpose  la  to  accomplish  lurrtnJer, 
h*  may  Had  that  group  moral*  la  viry  high  in  hit  tarjtl  (as  waa 
found  loth*  Carman  Wehrmacht)  or  that  aurrtnd*r  is  not  within 
tho  hoaar  cod*  of  th*  target  army  (aa  was  found  in  the  cast  of  ih* 
Japanese  before  the  formula  was  changed  from  “surrender*  to 
"etas*  resistance*},  or  that  dost  aurvtiUancc  by  political  off  I- 
c*ra  (aa  la  th*  Communist  armies)  makes  lurrtndsr  very  difficult, 

A target  can  respond  only  through  channel*  that  art  available  to 
It  and  lo  relation  to  th*  barri«r>  that  it  faces. 

Thta  t*  the  proceea  by  which  every  successful  act  a I psywsr 
works:  meveaget  attention  In  relation  to  competing  stimuli,  per, 
ceptica  la  relation  to  the  target's  frame  of  reference,  needs,  and 
motives;  and  response  in  relation  to  existing  attitudes,  barriers, 
and  channels.  Now  let  us  look  herder  at  this  process. 

Messages  are  to  paywar  what  troops  and  firepower  are  to 
military  warfare.  But  when  troop*  are  committed  they  may  be 
recalled.  or  their  orders  may  be  changed  and  their  tactics  altered. 
When  a message  la  sent,  there  is  no  recalling  It,  no  changing  it. 
Every  perron  who  haa  aver  written  a propaganda  leaflet  or  given 
i propaganda  broadcast  has  felt  th*  peculiar  helplessness  that 
cornea  when  the  writing  or  apeshing  It  dons  end  th*  message  it 
irretrievably  sent.  It  is  out  of  th*  sender's  power,  operating  on 
Its  own.  Will  it  get  a hearing?  Will  It  mean  to  tha  receiver  what 
it  la  intended  to  mean?  Will  tt  accomplish  what  it  is  designed  to 
accomplish?  Many  a paywar  operator  has  worked  e little  longer, 
expended  a little  mure  loving  care  on  his  message,  because  he 
realises  these  question*  can’t  be  rethought  one*  th*  message  is 
on  Its  own, 

la  terms  of  th*  paywar  process,  what  la  a message? 

At  the  source.  It  is  a symbol  or  a collection  of  symbols,  tt 
may,  aa  w*  have  seen  above,  be  verbal  or  nonverbal,  though 
moat  ol  our  discussions  in  this  book  will  deal  wtth  verbal  met* 
sags*  It  may  be  a collection  of  words  for  print,  or  tt  may  be  a 
collection  of  words  for  broadcast.  It  may  be  th*  V for  Victory 
sign,  th#  scream  of  Carman  dive  bombers,  nostalgic  music  sent 
4o  soldiers  far  from  home,  or  a picture  of  * eexy  girt  distributed 
to  troop*  in  (he  front  tinea.  It  may  b*  a controlled  event.  Gromyko 
stalking  out  of  a UN  Security  Council  meeting  Is  a symbol  with  real 
meant  g in  th*  Russian  plan  of  psywar.  Communist  army  maneuvers 
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nr.ir  Hit*  border  •« t mm -Communist  nmnlrirv  srrve  a*  symbols  of 
Soviet  powe r and  thre.it.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  lent  the 
A merle. « n fleet  around  the  world  he  was  communicating  a psywar 
symbol , A*  <t  tn.itter  of  f.iet,  nearly  every  weapons  uystcm  has 
its  symbolic  import. nice  quite  apart  from  its  direct  and  coercive 
effect.  For  example,  the  Communists  have  no vrr  let  the  people 
of  Asia  forget  that  we  used  the  A •bomb  only  on  Asiatics,  and 
future  uses  of  atomic  weapons  will  certainly  have  implications 
beyond  the  amount  of  destruction  they  accomplish  and  the  amount 
of  retaliation  they  will  bring  upon  us. 

All  messages,  whether  events,  words,  pictures,  or  sounds, 
have  certain  typical  characteristic s,  and  it  may  be  well  to  review 
those  characteristics  as  they  are  seen  at  the  source,  For  one 
thing,  a message  is  not  directly  coercive,  as  is,  for  example,  a 
bayonet  charge,  an  economic  blockade,  or  a break  in  diplomatic 
relations.  A message  must  accomplish  its  purpose  by  communi. 
eating  symbols  to  the  minds  of  men,  not  by  mutilating  their 
bodies,  starving  their  stomachs,  or  restricting  their  movements 
lie  cause  a message  operates  by  symbols  it  has  great  advan- 
tages and  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  coercive  methods 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  swift  and  portable  and  relatively  in- 
expensive. A message,  that  is,  can  be  sent  immensely  farther 
and  faster  than  an  armored  division,  at  relatively  little  risk  to 
life  or  limb,  and  at  relatively  little  cost  in  materiel  or  manpower. 

On  the  other  hand  thr  effect  of  nn  armored  division  in  action  is 
direct  and  immediate  and  may  be  evaluated  much  more  easily 
than  the  effect  of  a broadcast  or  a poster  Furthermore,  because 
a message  works  by  symbols  rather  than  by  direct  coercion  and 
because  it  must  be  so  highly  portable,  it  must  operate  as  a kind 
of  shorthand,  tt  must  u.-.e  signs  to  represent  ideas  ami  tTialerial 
things.  And  the  difficulty  is,  as  is  brought  out  in  a later  section 
of  this  book,  these  signs  do  not  always  mean  the  same  to  all 
people  There  is  an  all-too-high  probability  of  their  being  misread 
At  the  source,  then,  a message  is  a symbol  or  collet  linn  of 
symbols  made  and  lontrolled  by  the  sender  Whether  the  symbols 
lake  the  form  of  an  event,  electrical  impulses  released  in  ihr  air, 
or  ink  printed  on  paper,  they  are  shaped  at  the  source  and  sent 
out  in  the  direitioit  of  Ihr  target 

At  the  target,  a message  p«e*cuts  itself  as  a stimulus -event. 

II  is  merely  one  of  the  iiiunlless  stimulations  that  present  them- 
•elves  lo  the  senses  of  tin*  member-  of  the  target  audtem  »•  and 
■ .impele  for  their  attention  Whatever  the  message  at  cotnplt  she s 
if  must  iiiomplish  Through  the  prut  ess  ol  stimulation  and  response 
wiitnn  fhe  hum. hi  orgim-m 
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A centra!  problem  of  modern  psychology  Jus  bun  to  try  2» 
bridge  the  gap  between  stimulus  and  response.  To  do  this,  J 
co urit,  it  la  necessary  to  understand  both  the  so-cxllsd  ■jjJ^otiwai 
factor**  that  affect  the  response,  and  the  qualities  or  charncSerirt1*  1 
of  the  responding  organism#  that  cause  Ji/fsrsnt  Individual  je^anlam* 
to  respond  to  identical  ulimulaiion  la  Jl/fersnt  ways.  Wa  ' /k,w  5 ‘vat 
the  proceee  ia  not  simple,  ft  is  no4  easy  to  separata  and  ns  ,t  h i 
the  effects  of  complex  environment  on  individual  bihavisr.  ft  Is 
not  easy  to  separate  out  the  qualities  of  personality  that  ardmt  Into 
• given  action.  Tel  the  basic  nature  at  the  prcblrm  Is  appa/ea#. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  different  ways  in  which  x regular  Army 
eergeant  and  a V3  senator  will  react  ia  the  presence  of  a fell 
colonel.  Consider  the  different  way*  in  which  a victorious  army 
and  a trapped  squad  will  react  to  surrender  propaganda.  Tboae 
ore  relatively  easy  dl/fsrencxt  to  explain,  as  compared  to  those 
that  must  be  considered  when  we  ars  devising  a message  that, 
for  example,  ie  to  bring  about  disloyalty  or  subversion  in  persona 
who  live  in  the  heart  of  a distant  country. 

Yet  this  it  the  hind  of  thing  ptywsr  has  to  do.  If  the  prtA’em 
of  psychology  is  to  say  with  accuracy  and  consistency  what  it  ia 
•bout  people  that  account*  for  the  differences  in  their  reactions 
to  common  situations,  then  the  prcbitm  of  psywar  is  to  apply  that 
knowledge.  That  is,  psywar  must  be  able  to  prsdict  with  reasonable 
accuracy  and  consistency  what  hind  of  stimulation  (what  massage) 
applied  to  what  kind  of  people  la  whit  hind  of  aituation  will  cause 
them  to  react  In  a specified  way.  In  the  following  page#,  therefore, 

•n  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  together  what  psychology  and 
the  other  social  sciences  have  to  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  that  problem. 


SUMMARY 


A message  Is,  at  the  source,  a symbol  or  a group  of  symbols, 
verbal  or  nonverbal,  made  and  controlled  by  the  sender.  It  can 
get  IU  response  only  by  first  communicating  symbols  to  the  minds 
of  men;  that  is,  it  must  first  get  a hearing.  At  the  terget  a mes- 
sage ia  a stimulus -event,  among  many  competing  for  attention, 
that  can  bring  about  an  action  only  by  causing  stimulation  ana 
response  within  the  human  organism. 

In  brief,  a psywar  massage,  !o  be  effective,  must  get  a hear- 
ing, be  understood,  and  bring  about  the  desired  response 
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Chapter  ) 

* 

RECEPTION  Of  THE  ME33AGE 


ATTRACTING  ATTENTION  TO  THE  ME33AG2 

* By  attracting  attention  wr  mean  getting  the  recipient  to  do  to 

much  a*  look  at  or  listen  to  ih*  message.  How  long  ha  look*  at  it  nr 
listen*  to  it  and  what  hr  think  a of  it  *re  matter*  that  are  consld* 
rrrd  in  later  chapter*  Unles*  we  can  get  hit  attention  to  begin  * 

4 wtlh— and  thi*  ta  not  eaay  to  do  from  outiide,  which  ia  the  position 

from  which  paywar  operation*  are  conducted— the  question  of  how 
long  and  how  fruitfully  we  keep  it  does  not  arise.  1 

Human  being*  can  only  sample  the  sensory  world  3o  much  is 
available  to  u*a  that  we  can  select  only  a tiny  fraction.  How  much 
we  mm  we  br^in  to  realize  only  when  we  acquire  a new  interest 
that  open*  a different  corner  of  experience  When  we  learn  to 
fly  an  airplane,  for  example,  we  find  oursclvrs  noticing  things 
about  the  wind,  thr  cloud.*,  and  the  sound  ol  an  engine  that  we  had 
never  paid  any  attention  to  before,  although  the  stimuli  had  always 
been  there  if  we  had  aidy  selected  them 

The  importance  of  a stimulus,  whatever  it*  form,  drprndt  on 
how  the  attmulu*  relates  (a)  to  other  condition*  or  event*  in  the 
external  world  and  (b)  to  rnndttion*  within  the  person  whose  sense 
organ*  are  being  stimulated  Decause  of  these  two  seta  of  condi- 
tions, it  may  happen  that  a small  amount  at  stimulation  may  some, 
tunes  attract  more  attention  than  a very  large  amount  Tor  r*. 
ample,  a football  player  will  ii*teii  far  harder  for  a number  spoken 
snltly  tiy  his  quarterback  and  react  lar  more  violently  to  that  small 
stimulus  than  h*  will  to  the  mm  h louder  sound  of  a truck  passing 
I a «hady  spot  where  he  is  drinking  lemonade  When  we  are  flying 

|a«  runs  the  country,  we  are  likely  to  pay  careful  att-ation  to  a tine 

ol  distant  « loud*  in  th>*  west  that  we  might  never  it  nice  it  we  were 
going  about  our  business  on  thr  h round  t hus  the  problem  of  getting 
,i  |n  r*on  In  pay  attention  to  a stimulus  is  by  no  means  solved  by 
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merely  delivering  a Urge  amount  of  itimului  to  him  anil  letting  it 
go  at  that. 

Because  of  th*  conditions  under  which  a psywar  operator  has 
to  work,  what  has  Just  barn  said  la  especially  applicable  to  the 
attention -getting  problem  Hie  target,  at  th#  operator  must  con- 
stantly remind  himself,  receives  a great  excess  of  stimulation, 
from  which  it  wilt  select  only  a mull  amount.  In  ths  psywar 
bualness,  competing  for  attantion  has  grown  more  difficult  as  the 
mass  media  have  grown  larger.  The  growth  of  motion  pictures, 
the  development  of  high-speed  printing  along  with  the  increase  of 
tttaracy,  the  development  and  spread  of  radio,  and  now  the  advent 
of  television  have  ail  come  atong  within  the  last  fifty  years  14 
fight  for  man's  eyes  and  ears.  The  averaga  American  ia  said  to 
spend  about  twice  as  much  time  on  the  mast  media  as  he  did  thirty 
years  ago;  and  to  have  perhaps  fifty  times  as  much  matarta!  to 
choose  from.  The  average  Arab,  the  average  Chinese  may  not 
apend  so  much  time  on  them,  but  the  competition  for  evin  their 
attention  ia  much  etlfftr  than  it  was 

So  the  paywar  officer  has  to  work  within  a glutted  market,  ha* 
to  fight  against  th*  target's  own  restrictions  on  and  defenses 
against  propaganda,  and  has  to  offer  his  message  to  a rather  com- 
plex selection  system  that  dapends  both  on  conditions  within  the 
recipients  and  conditions  about  them  as  ths  message  ia  received. 
What  principles  will  be  of  use  to  th*  psywar  officer  as  he  tries  to 
get  his  message  attended  to? 

Availability  of  Menage 

It  is  obvious  that  th*  stimulus  must  be  delivered  to  th*  target 
before  attention  can  be  expected.  It  should  also  be  clear  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  readily  and  easily  available 
the  message  is  th*  more  likely  it  it  to  attract  attention. 

When  studying  language  habit*  of  human  being*  .5  few  years 
ago,  Zlpf1  developed  the  "principle  of  least  effort,"  which  he 
later  applied  to  many  manifestations  of  human  behavior.  This 
principle,  in  brief,  is  that  human  beings  will  try  to  minimise  th* 
over-all  average  rate  of  their  work  expenditure  per  unit  of 
time  and  consequently  to  expend  the  least  effort  possible  in  view 
of  their  needs  and  expectations.  You  can  teat  this  on  your  own 
mass -communication  habits.  Are  you  not  more  likely  to  listen 
to  a station  which  comes  in  with  a clear  signal  than  on#  which 
makea  you  strain  to  hear?  Are  you  not  more  often  inclined  to 
read  a story  in  a magazine  at  home  than  to  walk  ten  blocks  to 
the  library  ? 
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But,  you  wilt  say,  (h«re  art  limn  when  you  do  insist  on 
listening  to  a faint  station,  or  da  walk  a long  way  to  the  library. 
This  *Uo  la  an  important  fact  for  psywar  operator  a.  When  the 
Communists  occupied  Stout,  anti  .Communists  who  a till  had  radio* 
would  crawl  under  the  floors  of  their  houses  and  wrap  the  radio 
and  themselves  in  stifling  bed  quilt*  to  that  they  could  listifi  a 
few  minuter  a day  to  the  UN  radio.  They  would  stealthily  pick 
up  UN  leaflets,  although  they  could  pretty  well  count  on  being 
killed  if  caujht  picking  them  up.  The  tenon  to  learn  hers  it  that 
availability  and  need  are  relative;  that  it,  everythin}  else  being 
equal,  the  residents  of  Seoul*  would  have  taken  the  easier  way, 
•elected  the  mass  communication  that  was  easily  available,  and 
taken  aa  little  risk  as  possible.  But  everything  etas  was  not 
equal.  Zip!  would  say  that  these  people  were  considering  their 
future  problems  at  the  same  time  as  their  present  problems  and 
trying  ta  minimise  their  effort  ever  the  long  haul.  By  doing  the 
more  difficult  thing  no'* , they  expected  to  be  able  ta  save  effort 
and  trouble  later  Another  way  to  aay  It  is  that  these  persons 
felt  within  them  an  urgent  need  to  receive  UN  message*. 

The  paywer  operator  can  usually  count  on  at  least  two  groups 
of  people— his  special  friends  and  his  special  enemies  Inside  the 
target  country— to  maintain  a high  level  of  attention  to  hi*  mes- 
sages. They  need  to  hear  what  he  has  to  aay,  to  make  uae  of  it 
pro  or  con,  the  one  group  because  it  ta  ammunition  for  them,  the 
other  because  they  need  to  counter  it,  In  Seoul,  for  example,  both 
the  clandestine  anti. Communist*  and  the  Communist  monitors 
could  be  counted  on  to  try  to  listen  to  our  radio  output.  From  the 
great  mass  of  people  inside  the  target  country,  however,  psywar 
can  expect  no  such  interested  attention.  For  them,  therefore, 
availability  of  the  me  stags  Is  the  Important  thing— the  strength 
of  the  signal,  the  convenience  of  the  hour,  the  piece  where  the 
leaflet  Is  dropped,  the  location  of  the  picture. 

Even  with  the  interested  audience  of  friends,  of  course,  a 
readily  available  message  is  more  likely  to  get  through  than  one 
that  la  not  readily  available.  For  example,  many  of  the  anti* 
Communiats  in  Seoul  felt  they  could  dare  to  Helen  only  ten  min. 
uteaedey  el  moat  This  left  it  up  to  American  psywar  operator* 
to  enable  them  to  hear,  end  hear  the  needed  message,  without 
wasting  precious  time  If  they  had  to  spend  five  minutes  tuning 
in,  or  five  minutes  wetting  for  the  program  thty  needed,  half  a 
day1!  communication  time  wuutd  be  wasted  If  there  were  many 
day*  when  the  atetion  could  not  be  heard,  or  the  program  waa  not 
the  one  needed,  the  effort  end  rtak  would  soon  cease  to  seem 
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worth  while.  Hence  avitl.ibilil**  1*  a f t r _<t  rr^uirrmrnt,  both  with 

friends  and  enemies. 

Differentiation  of  Mnii)>  from  Background 

A person  cannot  respond  to  ail  aspects  of  a stimulus  situation 
alike;  if  ht  did,  his  behavior  would  b#  wholly  disorganised  Each 
of  us  tends,  rather,  tu  orgmis*  his  sttintlon  in  what  psychologists 
call  the  *fi jure. ground  relation.*  On*  part  of  a stimulus  pattern 
tand*  to  stand  out  clearly— this  is  ths  figure;  tht  rsst  is  p«r c?lv*d 
as  background.  We  tend  to  respond  lo  ths  figure  raths?  than  the 
background,  although  th*  background  may  influence  ths  way  in 
which  w»  respond. 

Thus,  psywar  operators  n«*d  to  have  a*  clear  a grasp  as 
possible  of  Ut«  answer  to  th*  question:  what  art  th*  quallttss  of 
a stimulus •*v*nt  (for  example,  a message)  that  ars  !lk*ty  to  d#f- 
ferentiate  a figur*  cUarly  from  its  background? 

H*rt  ars  a f*w  principles  that  emerge  from  rtsaarch  on  th* 
flgure-ground  relations 

Th*  Un*r  of  two  areas  trnds  to  b*  ittr.  as  th*  ground,  th* 
anuiltr  as  th*  ftmr*.  Designers  of  successful  book  jackets  and 
advertisements  make  us*  of  thi*  knowledge  by  placing  a relatively 
small  amount  of  typ*  on  a relatively  targr  background.  In  psywar 
terms,  this  means  that  chances  of  getting  attention  art  being 
squander *d— other  things  being  equal— whan  a leaflet  is  nearly 
alt  teat  and  graphic,  or  when  a potter  doe*  not  make  us*  of  ample 
white  apace  to  contrast  with  its  me  stag*. 

A complete  and  closed  design  Is  more  readily  seen  as  ftiure. 

A person  will  use  his  imagination,  once  hit  attention  la  fixed  on 
an  uncompleted  figure,  to  complete  It— as  th*  well. known  Rorschach 
•Ink  blot*  tests  show.  But  our  concern  her*  ts  with  how  to  get 
attention  to  begin  with,  that  la,  how  to  get  people  to  perceive  sa 
figure  th*  particular  thing  w#  want  to  communicate.  The  verdict 
of  experimental  psychology  on  this  point  it  that  an  uncompleted 
design  la  lee*  likely  than  a complete  or  nearly  complete  design  to 
stand  out  as  figure  For  psywar  thie  means,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  representational  pictures  are  more  likely  to  gatn  at* 
tentton  than  abstract  ones;  simple  closed  layoMla  in  a poster  are 
more  likely  to  bo  seen  a*  figure  than  leva  simple,  more  cluttered 
ones;  clear  type  Is  more  likely  to  be  teen  as  figure  than  dull  or 
broken  type.  Remember  once  egain  that  the  discussion  here  it 
about  attention,  not  about  meaning  und  not  about  making  people 
think  There  may  be  good  reaeon  to  use  sbetract  art  on  an  in. 
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complete  ilnign  for  other  purport's.  AH  wf  are  », lying  far  thr 
mamrnl  li  that  they  may  not  be  so  hravily  counted  on  to  grt 
attrntmn 

The  brighter  of  t wo  .1  r r a sj  r mis  to  hr  percmvcd  as  the  figure 
This  is  usually  trur  even  when  the  darker  are*  is  smsUrr  than 
the  brighter,  especially  when  the  brighter  area  is  toward  the 
center  of  the  visual  field  One  notable  exception  to  this  principle, 
of  grest  importance  to  the  psywsr  operator,  is  thr  case  of  black 
type  on  white  paper,  which  does  grt  attention,  as  we  all  know, 
whether  theoretically  it  is  supposed  to  or  not.  Usually,  however, 
attention  goes  to  the  brighter  are*,  so  that  a leaflet'*  or  poater'a 
chances  of  getting  attention  can  oftrn  be  much  Improved  by  putting 
• spot  of  bright  color  into  the  display.  The  details  embedded  in 
the  darker  areas  will  not  attract  much  initial  attention;  to  begin 
with,  therefore,  we  attract  attention  to  the  bright  area,  hoping  to 
arouse  enough  interest  to  send  the  reader  on  to  examine  the  darker 
treat  next. 

_3oma  colors  are  mare  effective  than  others  in  miking  onr  pa.-t 
of  an  area  stand  out  as  fiturr.  Color  will  ordinarily  attract  at- 
tention away  from  black  and  white,  as  many  experiments  with  ad- 
vertising have  shown,  and  tome  colors  will  attract  attention  from 
other  colors.  For  example,  an  orange  picture  or  sketch  will  be 
more  readily  seen  as  figure  against  gray  or  white  than  a red 
picture  or  sketch,  and  a red  unit  surrounded  by  gray  or  white  is 
more  likely  to  b*  seen  as  figure  than  a blue  one  In  other  words, 
the  psywar  operator  can  get  attention  by  contrasting  carefully 
selected  colors. 

What  colors  have  thr  highest  attention-getting  value?  In  onr 
experiment  Adams4  exposed  four  colors  at  a tune  for  very  brief 
periods,  and  the  observer  was  required  to  rrport  which  color  he 
noted  first  The  results  indicate  that  orange  was  seen  most  fre. 
quenlty  (21  percent  of  the  tinir),  with  red,  blue,  black,  green, 
yellow,  violet,  and  gray  following  in  that  order  However,  in  this 
experiment  the  brightness  (absolute  amount  ot  reflet  ted  light 
energy)  of  the  color  sampli  s was  not  lolly  controlled,  and  this 
somewhat  reduced  the  reliability  of  the  rrsults 

What  combinations  of  colors  at  trait  attention  best*  Another 
group  sought  to  determine  the  maximum  distance  at  which  words 
printed  in  different-colored  inks  and  on  dilferent-c  nlored  papers 
1 mild  be  read  (Distance  thus  bet  ante  an  index  •»(  dist  r iminability 
rather  than  initial  attention  getting  value  Hit'  sublet  Is  were 
mstr  u ted  to  look  at  the  papers  ) The  results  indis  ate  that  of 
It  , tntminatioii*  the  most  t-flet  live  were  (in  order)  blue  on  white. 
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black  on  yellow,  jrun  on  white,  and  bl  jck  on  white  The  Inil 
•((active  were  orange  on  white  and  red  on  grain. 

Two  other  ebeervslions  miy  be  noted  briefly:  To  the  ob nrvrr, 
red  hues  teem  to  be  cto»*r  than  othera,  and  darksr  colors  ««#m 
uniformly  haavirr  than  lighter  one*. 

Lot  ua  add  • note  of  caution  re girding  the  data  on  color  at- 
tractlveneea.  Such  diffsrsnet*  betwaan  colors  m ay  not  be  com* 
mon  to  alt  persona;  that  is.  w«  might  get  different  rsiulls  from 
observers  (ram  different  cultural.  This  remains  to  be  seen, 
•specially  aince  there  art  same  Indications  of  consistsncy  from 
culture  to  culture,  for  ssampla  from  Japanese  to  American, 
which  suggest  that  the  same  color -preference  scale  is  common 
to  all  cultures.  Other  indications  suggest  that  the  language  and 
concept#  used  in  some  cultures  in  responding  to  eolor  stimuli 
may  make  it  difficult  for  their  members  to  discriminate  colors 
at  all,  or  at  least  may  altar  the  color. preference  scale.  For 
the  time  bring  it  would  sesm  wise  to  examine  any  available 
cultural  data  concerning  the  specific  targat  we  art  aiming  at 
before  committing  a psywar  operation  to  any  particular  colors 
or  combinations  of  colors  as  means  of  gstting  attention. 

Most  of  tne  research  on  the  Ugure.ground  relation  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  vision  not  that  of  sound.  Tst  some  of  the  trisd 
and  teated  devices  of  the  orator  for  gaining  emphasis  art  In  tha 
nature  of  separating  figure  from  ground.  For  example,  the  good 
speaker  knows  when  to  use  an  increase  in  loudness  and  a rising 
inflection  to  call  Attention  to  an  important  phrase.  He  can  set 
off  with  a brief  pause  the  word  or  phrase  to  which  he  wishes  to 
attract  apodal  attention.  He  knows  how  to  change  hts  rate  of 
•peach  and  to  say  the  important  point  slowly  and  impressively. 

The  peywar  planner,  of  course,  can  delegate  responsibility 
(or  figure. ground  problems  to  his  producers  and  announcers. 

He  can  in  Urge  part  delegate  another  set  of  auditory  figure. ground 
problems  to  hie  sound  engineers.  The  letter  problems  have  to  do 
with  how  to  get  speech  to  be  heard  clearly  as  “figure*  against  a 
background  of  noise.  Research  indicates  that  there  muet  be  a 
considerable  ratio  of  speech  energy  to  noise  energy  before  epeech 
become ■ readily  intelligible.  exactly  how  great  this  ratio  must 
be  la  an  engineering  problem.  But  one  concern  of  the  peywar 
planner  certainly  muet  be  to  tee  that  enough  energy  !•  gotten 
into  the  loudspeaker  or  the  radio  signal  to  overcome  noises  and 
jamming.  Background  condition*  w it  vary  the  demands  on  the 
eignal  For  example,  Milter1  in  l<KT  found  that  speech  ia  more 
readily  intelligible  against  hlgh.ptltheit  sounds  (900  to  4000  cyclra 
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ptr  second)  Ihm  against  low.  pitched  ones  (20  to  1100).  This  misn* 
that  a loudspeaker  will  probably  rrquirr  con  »l  Jtrably  trot*  power 
to  b«  heard  above  artillery  thin  above  equally  load  small-arms 

• fire.  Thara  is  also  good  reason  to  think  that  a Unjuajs  such  aa 

Cnglish,  where  the  consonants  ar«  vary  Important,  wilt  require  j 

loudspeakers  that  are  strong  in  the  high  frtqoaneiei.  This  la  be*  j 

causa  consonants  are  usually  higher  frequency  sound*  than  vowels.  ! 

In  a language  where  tees  of  the  meaning  is  carried  by  consonants  * 

thera  would  be  less  need  for  loud  speakers  to  be  strong  In  the  highs. 

Whether  In  visual  oe  auditary  psywsr,  contrast  is  obviously  ! 

the  subject  under  discussion.  The  problem  that  Is  being  posed  it, 
how  can  we  attract  initial  attention  to  a psywtr  me  saiga  by  causing  * 

it  to  contrast  with  the  rest  of  ths  target1  a environment?  And  it  is  1 

wortn  noticing  that  we  really  hsvs  to  do  with  two  levels  of  contrast! 
that  betwesn  figure  and  ground  within  the  message  itself,  and  that  * 

between  the  message  as  figure  and  the  target’s  environment  as 
ground  In  general  a sharper  ft  jure -ground  relation  within  the 
message  wilt  serve  to  attract  attention  to  ths  massage  aa  ajatnst 
competing  messages',  an  advtrtis ament  that  makas  good  use  of 

* white  space  or  of  color  contrast  will,  other  things  being  equal, 
attract  more  attention  than  one  that  is  less  verUd.  And  the 

principles  of  figure-ground  rstation  within  the  message  will,  in  * 

general,  apply  to  the  relation  of  message  to  environment  as  wstl. 

The  psywar  planner  therefore  needs,  and  must  try  to  get  from 
intelligence,  as  nearly  complsts  a picture  as  possibls  of  the  back- 
ground against  which  hit  me  stags  must  attract  attention.  He  witi 
then  try  to  design  his  message  so  at  to  contrast  with  that  back, 
ground.  There  might,  for  example,  bo  an  advantage  In  using  a 
paywar  radio  announcer  with  s slightly  '‘foreign*  accent;  in  the 
aare  of  member#  of  the  target  audience  this  would  be  in  contrast 
with  the  other  sounds  competing  for  their  attention  (although  the 
value  of  attention  would  have  to  be  balanced  against  the  rvsi stance 
the  unfamiliar  accent  might  arouse).  A spot  of  bright  color  can 
he  counted  on  to  attract  initial  attention  to  a leaflet.  Tor  the  same 
reason,  music  will  eorve  as  bait  for  radio  commentaries  or  for 
loudspeaker  ms • sages,  and  a bright  and  snappy  headline,  perhaps 
one  with  a new  twist,  will  serve  as  bait  for  a run -of -the -mine 
news  story  In  1940  the  Germans  dropped  on  Fans  rarefutty 
prepared  leaves  symboliatng  the  falling  of  French  soldiers,  and 
they  were  more  conspicuous  beesuse  they  were  dropped  not  in 
autumn,  when  (ailing  leaves  are  summon,  but  in  springtime  The 
contrasting  bait,  let  ua  notice,  need  not  always  be  blighter  or 
louder  or  more  es«  Uing  In  some  simatiuns  a » aim  quiet  voice 
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on  the  radio  wilt  contrast  In  th*  disirid  minnir  if  the  other  voices 
betng  heard  are  excited  am!  emotional.  And  It  la  hardly  ntettaary 
to  say  that  there  are  occasions  when  paywsr  mast  avoid  any  great 
contrast— for  instance  In  black  propaganda,  which  needs  to  be 
sluiced  unobtrusively  Into  the  common  Information  diet  of  the  target. 

Nevertheless  the  thinj  the  ptywi t operator  mast  rely  on  most 
for  gaining  attention  far  his  message  is  sheer  Intensity  of  ths 
stimulus.  The  Intensity  should  be  appropriate  to  the  condition# 
in  th*  target  audience's  environment  Intensity  by  itaslf  con- 
tributes to  the  likelihood  of  jotting  attention.  A loud  signal  on 
the  radio,  a booming  voles  from  a speaker  are  examples.  Both 
the  Communists  and  the  Naait  have  mads  good  usa  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Russians  in  North  Xarsa  would  often  plaster  a whole 
wall  full  of  identical  posters,  thus  creating  a gigantic  splash  of 
color  and  mass.  Hugo  parades  and  more-ihan-Uft-alsc  statues 
have  been  used  for  attention-getting  purposes  by  all  totalitarian 
movements.  (The  gigantic  curtains  of  light  that  served  ss  back- 
drnps  for  some  of  the  Nasi  party  rallies  will  never  bt  forgotten 
by  anyone  who  saw  them.)  Yet  there  is  not  a simple  l to  l rela- 
tion between  intensity  of  stimulus  and  the  effect  on  th*  target. 
Several  other  factors  must  now  bs  considered. 

Other  Important  Factors 

Amount  of  Previous  Stimulation.  According  to  Weber's  law, 
in  order  to  produce  an  inertias  in  th*  amount  of  effective  stim- 
ulation w*  must  not  merely  increase  the  physical  magnitude  of 
the  stimulus  but  must  increase  it  by  an  amount  proportionate  to 
th*  amount  of  the  Initial  stimulus.  Increasing  a weight  from  90 
to  93  grams  may  make  it  noticeably  heavier  for  th*  man  holding 
tt;  It  data  not  follow  from  this  that  increasing  It  from  93  to  96  or 
from  III  to  111  will  alao  make  It  noticeably  heavier.  What  matters 
la  the  ratio  between  th*  added  atimulua  and  what  it  la  added  to, 
not  the  absolute  amount  of  th*  added  etimulus.  With  weights, 
experiments  show  that  ths  increase  must  be  not  less  than  a 
thirtieth  part  of  th*  weight  being  held  in  order  to  be  noticed 

Weber's  law  hat  important  implication*  for  pay  war  oven 
though  no  peywar  operator  ta  likely  to  be  concerned  very  often 
with  th*  weights  hia  target  audience  can  lift.  For  th*  print iple 
involved  can  be  restated  au  at  to  apply  to  other  senses  as  well  as 
the  kinesthetic.  It  tells  u»  that  there  are  definite  limits  to  th*  us* 

, of  Intensity  to  gain  contrast  For,  it  each  competitor  for  atten- 
tion merely  tries  to  talk  louder  or  more  esctledly  than  the  othrra. 
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* before  lung  all  competitor  j will  mini/  be  *cr eamlnj.  1/  th* 
competition  for  star  and  brightness  la  intense,  scon  diff*r?nc»s 
in  else  will  become  impercaptiblj  and  all  shad**  of  brlghtneti 

• will  look  mirely  garlih.  The  more  peywar  intensity  l*  esmpeti. 
lively  increased,  the  far!h*r  it  will  have  !*be  Jumped  r/try  tlm* 

In  order  for  th«  Jump  la  b«  noticed.  AnJ,  this  being  the  csss, 

• smart  planner  learns  to  rely  on  olhtr  Varices  for  attracting 
attention. 

It  is  self-evident  that  paywsr  can  be  most  economically  wajsd 
wherr—o?  wh#»—lh*  mass  of  competing  stimulation  is  relatively 
small— U paywsr  during  th*  tails  between battles,  for  trampU, 

•r  in  political  paywar  against  civilian!  wha  art  chronically  Inaclivt, 

KeoeltMbn.  On*  way  of  manipulating  intensity  it  la  KC’invif  its 
it,  that  ia,  by  repetition.  Seldom  docs  th*  peywsr  operator  expect 
•it*  or  two  messagts  ta  accomplish  hia  total  purpose  or  tvan  catch 
Uti  attention  of  Urge  segments  of  hia  Jeai jnat«d  tsrjtl.  H*  knows 
it  caa’t  h*  don*,  no  matter  haw  strongly  his  messages  may  b« 
delivered.  H*  must  therefor*  repeat  his  mnttjt,  prifirtbly 
with  enough  variation  to  avoid  monotony.  In  short  a message  that 
« would  be  barsly  noticeable  in  th*  mass  of  other  activiiira  if  cam- 

munlcsttd  only  one*  may,  if  r*p*ats4  rraay  times,  eventually 
command  a high  degrte  of  attsntion. 

Th*  nature  of  th*  relation  between  repetition  sad  ilttnlian  as 
it  apptira  to  actuation  and  behavior  has  not  yel  besn  studied  much 
•v»n  under  laboratory  conditions.  Thtr*  are,  however,  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  auch  s relation  exists.  Frequent  and 
consistent,  though  minor,  inter  ferences  with  whatever  a person 
ia  doing  tend  to  build  up  a state  of  tension,  and  this  eventually 
requires  him  to  do  something  about  it.  The  first  thing  he  does 
usually  ia  to  pay  attention  to  the  stimulus  situation  that  is 
interfering. 

In  order  for  the  effects  of  repeating  an  Individually  ineffective 
atimuiua  to  accumulate  tnto  something  that  does  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  target  •audience  members,  the  repetition*  must  be  closely 
spaced  A daily  dot*  of  a small  leaflet,  an  idea  planted  regularly 
In  • newspaper,  or  a suggestion  artfully  reiterated  over  th*  radio 
may  scarcely  be  noticed  in  the  first  daya  or  weeks.  But  it  may 
welt  build  up  to  something  that  is  regularly  attended  to  and  thua 
become  a Jumping -off  point  for  further  ideas. 

The  effectiveness  of  repeating  s given  intensity  of  stimulation 
may  he  greater  if  there  are  unionsnoo*  seta,  or  states  of  readi- 
ness, that  dtapose  th*  r*«  ipimts  to  react  tn  Une  with  th#  stimula- 
tion There  is  ample  evident  e that  a repeated  stimulation  does 
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build  up  a t«l  to  react  to  it  and  that  this  is  tru?  *v*n  if  ihi  ptnon  . 

being  stimulited  la  wholly  u.nawsrs  of  It.  For  exempli,  an  esper I-  , 

men!  by  Hess  and  Ijrail*  made  uu  of  flv»-lrtUr  amjrams,  that  ! 

t».  disarranjid  Uttars  that  can  b«  rsamnjtd  into  a word.  A • ■ 

•pec  til  (experimental)  graup  wit  put  ihmjh  practlcs  unions 

where  they  were  asksd  to  salve  29  anajram*  that  caul d be  solved 

only  by  using  a word  associated  with  nature  (fo»  example,  r Vxbo, 

which  c an  bt  turned  araund  only  Into  Tha  group  mim^tn 

were  not  told  of  this  limitation,  nor  did  they  nolle i It  in  iha  count 

of  the  •apartment,  After  the  Initial  series  of  29,  they  were  jlvtn  ) 

• further  20,  all  of  which  had  several  possible  solutions  {for  ex- 

ample,  dec re,  which  could  be  rearranged  to  spell  cedar,  me  id, 

or  £inJT~~A  secand,  or  control  jroup,  was  then  glvsn  this  second 

•eries  of  anagrams,  without  having  had  prior  experience  with  the 

anagrams  Involving  nature  solutions  only.  By  comparing  the  two 

groups.  It  was  ctsarly  shown  that  practice  with  the  nature-solution 

anagrams  had  established  in  the  subject*  of  iha  first  group  a set 

to  solve  the  second  ambiguous  series  predominant!/  In  terms  of  ? 

»aturo»relai«d  word*.  Other  experiments  by  the  lama  workers 

showed  that  sets  could  be  established  for  other  kinds  of  solutions  * ; 

as  well,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  nature  set  in  the  sxpertment 

just  cited  was  not  a chance  affair.  Th*  interesting  point  here  Is 

that  these  aeta  had  alt  been  built  up  without  the  knowledge  of  the 

people  concerned.  They  had  merely  solved  the  problems,  without 

realising  that  all  the  eolations  had  something  in  common.  But  as 

far  as  the  point  of  the  experiment  Is  concerned,  the  enforced 

repetition  of  the  nature  set  in  the  (freliminary  series  had  paid  off.  * 

The  peywar  uses  of  thia  device  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

The  hint  that  the  war  W4>  nol  going  very  well  for  Germany,  that 
all  waa  not  well,  and  that  Important  facts  were  being  bottled  up 
by  the  German  leader  j were  repeated  over  and  over  again  on 
"Annie's"  radio  station  during  World  War  II.  The  message  wti 
so  sluiced  Into  Annie's  output  that  It  would  hardly  be  noticed  the 
first  time  a listener  beard  It.  Ita  purpose,  which  It  undoubtedly 
achieved  with  many  listeners,  was  to  build  up  a set,  and  as  a 
result  of  it  more  and  more  auepteton  that  the  good  newt  was  not 
•o  good  aa  it  sounded  and  the  bad  newe  worse  than  official  news 
releasee  pictured  them  to  be.  Similarly,  when  a Japanese  ship 
bed  been  aunk  but  the  sinking  not  yet  admitted  by  the  Japanese 
admiralty,  we  could  quietly  ask— and  beep  on  quietly  asking— 

"Where  is  Ike  {naming  the  ship)?"  The  Japanese  would  either 
have  to  do  something  about  the  accumulating  stimulus  or  accept 
the  consequences  aa  regards  the  set  of  the  radio  Us'-ners 
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Timing  »nd  3pan ng  Ths  psywar  operator  can  manipulate 
hit  intensity  facto.**  advantageously  tUo  by  varying  the  part* 
of  hi*  meSMj*  within  timt  and  space.  The  skillful  advertiser 
knows  how  to  build  a campaign  to  a crescendo,  varying  the 
emphasis  frequently  from  point  to  point  to  avoid  monotony  and 
retain  attention,  and  so  building  to  a point  where  all  the  appeals 
•ltd  arguments  come  together.  The  skillful  designer  know*  how 
to  lead  our  eyes  around  a display,  attracting  attention  first,  then 
directing  it.  Research  with  eye  cameras*  indicates  that  tha  spot 
where  we  usually  look  first  on  a page,  an  ad,  or  a poster  la 
•lightly  above  the  middle  and  altjhtly  to  the  left,  from  there,  a* 
we  «can  the  display,  our  eyes  typically  move  upward  and  to  the 
toft  and  then  in  a clockwise  direction  around  the  whole  thing. 

This  is  not  always  the  case,  of  count  Sometime*  a clever  at- 
tention, jetting  device  will  make  ua  start  elatwhere  on  the  page 
•r  ecan  in  a different  pattern  But  if  you  luuk  at  any  eollsction 
of  tested  advertisements  or  posters  you  will  notice  how  many  of 
thorn  have  the  attention-getting  picture  or  headline  above  the 
middle  and  to  tho  left  The  good  psywar  designer  utea  the  asms 
device  in  hie  printed  display  materials:  he  to  arranges  hie  ms. 
terlala  on  a leaflet  or  poster  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  clock- 
wise motion  of  the  eye  and  thus  control  to  some  eatent  the  order 
in  which  hie  reader  attends  to  the  materials  included.  At  least 
that  is  what  he  does  for  audience • that  read  from  left  to  right, 
for  we  do  not  know  whether  the  same  principles  apply  to  audi- 
ences who  read  from  right  to  left  (like  the  Arab  peoples)  or  from 
top  to  bottom  (like  the  Chinese).  Let  us  repeat  our  word  of  warn- 
ing! moat  of  the  research  we  can  report  her*  hat  been  done  in 
America  and  on  Americana,  tt  should  be  applied  to  other  and 
different  peoples  only  after  making  u*e  of  all  available  informa- 
tion on  their  communication  habits.  In  approaching  a new  target 
audience  the  psywar  planner,  in  other  words,  should  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  are  like  ue.  Hie  best  bet,  tf  he  Is  not  certain, 
is  to  ssk  these  bssir  questions!  How  do  experts  in  the  target  coun- 
try use  communication*  to  further  their  ends?  How  do  they  design 
printed  materials?  How  do  they  time  comb,nsttans  of  message* 
on  the  radio?  Of  course  the  experts  in  the  target  country  might 
be  wrong  or  at  treat  leas  right  then  they  would  be  it  their  aoctal 
science  research  were  as  far  advanced  a*  ours,  but  their  guess 
is  likely  in  be  better  than  ours 

One  service  which  the  psywar  operator  can  perform  by  way 
ot  directing  attention  is  that  of  indexing  his  message  All  mass 
i ommunii  atum  indexes  its  content,  although  not  always  by  a 
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table  of  content*.  A newspaper,  for  example,  index*!  by  mrans 
of  headlines  and  provides  a Judgmrnt  of  rriattvt  importance  by 
varying  their  slat.  Radio  indexes  by  cue  word!  within  projrams 
ond  sometimes  relit*  on  ■* Flashl  M or  “3*i1tiinl " to  rouse  atr»n* 
lion  quickly.  An  index  of  this  hind  gives  a hey  not  only  to  content 
but  also  to  relative  importance.  And  the  indexing,  of  course,  is 
within  the  power  of  the  operator  to  control. 

Relation  cf  Stimulus  to  Need*.  Another  wiy  to  manipulate  the 
intensity  of  communicated  messsgss  i*  to  relate  them  to  what  the 
person  who  Is  to  receive  them  needs.  A person  who  dess  not  have 
a need  related  to  the  stimulus  he  is  receiving  is  not  likely  to  notice 
that  attmulua  untese  it  is  extremely  strong;  a person  who  does  have 
a need  related  to  the  stimulus  is  likely  to  notice  the  stimulus  svsn 
though  it  is  of  low  intensity.  We  shall  want  to '^IH  about  this  later  in  its 
relation  to  perception  and  response.  But  it  will  be  suffidant  to 
point  out  here  th  t edvertiasra  have  used  this  knowltdj*  for  years 
in  their  struggle  for  attention.  Thsy  always  try  to  make  the  head* 
line  or  the  illustration  ring  a bell  by  tapping  one  of  the  basic  nsads 
of  the  audience.  That  is  why  you  often  aes  pictures  of  nearly  nude 
women  attracting  attention  to  advertisements  for  such  not. too* 
closely. related  thing*  as  motor  oil.  The  needs  of  a person,  of 
course,  whangs  from  time  to  time.  A s«*-*Urv*d  man  after  a 
full  meal  I*  more  likely  to  notice  th*  picture  of  a female  form  than 
an  illustration  of  a beefsteak;  In  fact  it  would  take  a very  prominent 
picture  of  a steak  to  attract  him  at  all  under  those  conditions,  tn 
arty  case  a psywar  message  can  immensely  increase  its  likelihood 
of  getting  attention  by  relating  Itself  to  th*  known  needs  of  the  tar. 
get  If  the  members  of  the  target  audience  ere  nostalgic  or  bored, 
&sy  can  be  attracted  by  familiar  music  or  pictures  or  news  from 
home.  If  they  are  being  kept  in  the  dark  ss  to  war  •velopments 
and  curious  for  news,  they  can  be  attracted  by  e battle  map, 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that  the  Intensity  of  stimulation  is  in. 
creased  by  relating  a msssags  to  a person's  current  needs,  test 
yourself  Kow  do  you  react  even  to  e very  small  reference  in  a 
newspaper  to  a speech  you  have  mads,  to  a casual  reference  to 
a fire  In  progress  near  your  home,  or  to  the  name  of  your  home 
town  in  a Hat  of  names  otherwise  unattended  to  during  a newscast? 

Relation  of  Stlmulue  to  Target's  Personal  experience.  The  in. 
taneity  of  a stimulus  may  be  varied  also  by  relating  it  to  what  a 
person  knows  If  he  has  had  exporter  e with  that  kind  of  stimulus 
material  in  th*  paat.  he  is  likely  lo  have  hts  pattern  of  response 
to  it  set  up  For  example,  we  huvr  just  mentioned  the  attention* 
getting  value  of  information  about  one's  home  town,  or  of  some. 
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thing  tin  that  It  close  to  a perjon't  r!?-xi . An  item  about 
th*  fnimy  loldlir'i  hom#  town  It  Ilk* ty  to  attract  hit  attention, 
other  thlngt  being  squat,  even  1/  it  it  a vary  smalt  ittm;  a vary 
large  Him  about  an  unfamiliar  plact  la  la  at  I j 7*  * I y to  attract  it. 
On  tht  other  hand  hit  eapertincs  with  a givan  hind  of  aubjtct 
matter  may  have  led  him  to  want  to  avo-.i  it  in  the  future.  He 
may  react  to  tt  in  termi  of  boredom  or  disgust  or  suspicion. 
Thus  tome  radto  listeners  at  the  present  time  mm  to  turn  off 
their  attention  during  certain  painfully  familiar  commercial i. 
Similarly,  American  soldiers  lljtsnad  to  Tokyo  Rote's  disks  but 
tended  to  rstlat  nr  ignore  what  she  said. 

It  ie  worth  noting  that,  if  a message  does  not  fit  into  the  tar* 
get's  educational  and  cultural  background,  the  chances  of  getting 
attention  for  it  are  small.  It  might  be  difficult,  even  through  the 
•tronget!  message,  to  impress  illiterate  Chinese  Communist 
troope  with  the  idea  that  their  radar  equipment  ie  not  functioning 
well  for  tome  obscure  reason.  And  it  w»»  discovered  long  ago 
that  when  we  talk  in  rather  general  terma  about  democracy  and 
freedom  to  most  Aitatic  auditncei.  we  attract  very  little  alien* 
lion,  because  these  concepts,  aa  we  use  them,  tap  nothing  within 
their  experience. 


Summary 


What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  psywar  operator  who  wants  to 
attract  attention  to  his  messageT  First  of  all  he  must  try  to 
make  hit  message  easily  available.  In  the  second  place  he  must 
to  design  and  construct  the  message  aa  to  make  it  contrast  with 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  to  be  received.  The  principles  of 
figure *ground  relation  will  help  him  here.  He  will  try  to  take 
full  advantage  of  background  space,  completeness  of  design, 
brightness,  end  color  differences.  Most  particularly,  he  will  try 
to  use  a color  that  will  stand  out.  The  foregoing,  of  course, 

.applies  only  to  printed  messages.  In  broadcast  messages  he  will 
try  to  be  sure  that  he  is  getting  enough  energy  into  the  signal  to 
overcome  noise  and  Jamming  and  that  he  is  using  the  right  fre* 
quenctee  and  ao  making  his  words  intelligible  He  will  try  to  seo 
that  hla  announcera  make  use  of  tested  devices  of  speech  for  ob- 
taining contrast  and  emphasis  Finally  he  will  manipulate  hit  ms i - 
sages  so  aa  to  derive  the  advantages  of  intensity  of  stimulation 
without  always  having  to  use  sheer  physical  intensity  (which  hs 
knows,  require*  larger  and  larger  increases  in  order  fur  them 
to  be  noticed  at  ail)  Instead  nf  retying  only  on  loudness  and  si/.e, 
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he  will  use  repetition.  Ha  will  vary  timing  and  spacing  for  maxi* 
mum  cumulative  impact.  Ha  wilt  try  to  relate  hi*  mtssag*  to 
■omi  currant  need  of  Kit  targst,  ainca  thlt  will  gristly  incraaaa 
tha  effsettve  intanilty  of  the  mtsiajei  and  ha  wilt  b«  carsful  to 
keep  hit  message  within  tha  cultural  experience  of  hit  tarjat  for 
fear  thara  will  ba  no  attention  to  it  at  all. 


OETT1HO  THE  MXANKIO  ACnC3J 

Tha  World  around  U»  and  tha  Pictures  in  Our  Heads 

la  tha  aarly  twenties,  Lippmann'*  introduced  his  widely  wfluen- 
Hal  book  on  public  opinion  with  a famous  chapter  entitled  •The 
World  around  Us  and  tha  Pictures  in  Our  Heads."  This  chapter 
triad  to  date  riba  man's  relation  to  his  environment;-  lw 
Llppmannwae  interested  :n  tha  way  man  gats  tha  information  on 
which  political  decisions  art  made.  Ha  cited  the  fact  that  d public 
figure  is  many  different  things  to  many  man,  and  that  two  nations 
can  attack  "one  another,  each  certain  that  it  is  acting  in  self, 
defense,  or  two  classes  * can  ba ) at  war  each  certain  that  it  apeahs 
for  tha  public  Interest. * Than  ha  continued  with  a much-quoted 
statement!  “They  live,  we  are  tlhaly  to  say,  in  different  worlds. 
Mora  accurately,  they  live  in  tha  same  world,  but  they  think  and 
feel  in  different  ones." 

Lippmanncame  to  tha  conclusion  that  every  man  thinks  and 
feels  In  a different  world  from  tha  world  of  every  other  man. 

Every  man  constructs  a pseudo  environment  between  himself  and 
hie  real  environment.  He  does  not  deliberately  falsify  hit  environ- 
ment. But  hie  own  experience  is  never  exactly  like  that  of  any 
other  observer,  and  he  interpret*  any  new  experience  in  terms  of 
hie  previous  experience.  Only  a small  pert  of  hie  experience, 
moreover,  comes  to  him  direct  from  environment.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  filters  through  newt  services,  textbooks,  reports,  tra- 
dition, custom,  gossip,  and  rumor.  These  do  noi  give  him  e 
full  and  eccuret*  account  of  the  things  they  speak  to  him  about-* 
not  necaeeariiy  because  of  any  deliberate  choice  on  anybody's 
part  not  to  do  so  but  because  of 
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4 t’Uftplit  HlH  *wl  firstly  \Sm  fneWol  tar In*  f«>  (4  wHlr)»  **itoM 

mnp in  l«  tfcn**e»ji  tSw  •f»tabU«l»4  fovtlii*  ul  mmn*m  Him,9 

In  an  eloquent  ptniji,  Ltppmann  tr'-is  how  man  builds  a picture 
in  Ms  head  o f the  world  beyond  his  reach;" 

Tto  »«y  0w4  m to*«  U <U»I  *U)|  pulttleally  1*  <><4  uf  ov*  of 

*toto,  «to  et  miad.  h toe  to  to»»;>l.x«4,  n»;»*to4,  tM  1»»gi?*4.  Wen  'a  sa 
Arletototli*  304  o «"**•,*  I**  l.?^  ell  uletoae#  tt  oa*  jl *.»<*.  lie  to  the  rf*e- 
t we  at  m eealetlea  -to  o*»  )**t  «to*l  epM  e iWfieleet  >art!«je  si  renin? 
to  NM|*  hl«  ewelvel,  tto  esetell  »*uU  ee  Ute  Mate  at  tine  see  bet  a few 
ueneeto  el  im!*M  sad  Jw^ubkm.  Vs*  (Its  mm  wrestwe  in*  Iw«iw4 
•rajre  el  teelnp  *M  ne  liliel  eye  eeeU  a#e,  el  to*r)!"g  w^al  urn  ear  oeel4 
beer,  e*  eelsJUna  IMmihm  Mtw  ±to  lafiftltoelmt  ceee,  at  seeettm  sto 
eeyerattaa  awe  Stone  I tots  be  cm  itotrttxeily  r«!«e*Hm.  He  la  Searetao  u» 
eee  hie  wlto *aM  eartWaae  «4  the  eatto  this  he  e<wto  *****  pee.  imi, 
enell,  hear,  at  itwtoK.' 

This  Is  the  state  of  affairs  paywar  Is  up  against.  It  dsala 
with  a target  audience  that  has  little  dirset  contact  with  Ite 
political  environment  but  builds  up  mind  pictures  of  that  en- 
vironment and  makes  decisions  on  the  basis  of  those  picture*. 

We  may  assume  that  the  pictures  art  not  precis*  reprassntations 
of  reality.  Worse  still,  no  two  members  of  the  target  audisnee 
have  pictures  in  their  Heads  that  art  exactly  alike.  The  nature 
of  thoee  pictures,  However,  and  the  raspecta  in  which  groups  of 
men  Hold  approximately  the  same  picture,  are  among  the  mast 
important  facts  tHa  piywir  operator  needs  to xnow.  For  what  he 
la  trying  to  do  is  to  modify  tha  pictures  in  certain  persona*  Heads. 
He  knowe  what  picture  of  political  reality  ha  wants  them  Is  Have. 

But  in  order  to  get  hit  way  about  that  he  needs  to  kAow  what  pic- 
ture He  Hat  to  change,  and  which  persons  or  groups  of  parsons 
have  what  picture  In  their  Heads,  so  that  ha  can  plan  the  chsngea 
He  aeeka  to  bring  about.  Meet  important,  aasuminj  that  ha  can 
get  attention  for  his  metaage  at  all,  Ha  needs  to  know  what  happens 
to  a message  after  it  Haa  bean  communicated  and,  in  general,  how 
new  messages  became  parts  of  the  pictures  in  people*!  haads. 

Wa  perceive  the  world  in  terms  of  ite  meaning  to  us.  The 
psychologist  (“perception*  is  his  term)  means  by  perception  the 
interpretive  response  en  organism  makes  to  a stimulus.  Our 
perception  of  e stimulus  la  the  meaning  that  that  atimulua  haa 
for  ua 

Individual  Parcaplion 

Thin,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  remember  about  porcept,on: 
the  individual  always  tend*  to  perceive  the  world  In  terms  of  its 
meaning  to  him.  Krrch  and  Crutchfteld^glve  the  example  of  an 
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«vU(or  who  land*  In  a primitive  country  where  no  airpisne  and 
no  whit*  man  have  aver  been  asen  before,  that  la,  where  people 
have  had  no  experience*  with  either.  The  complicated  machine 
and  the  light-ihinnsd  man  with  the  parachute  on  hi*  bach  'will 
not,  however,  be  meaninjl**-  to  those  people.  Fir  from  it;  they 
•ill  at  once  rtU'g  the  new  experience  to  whatever  frame  zl  refer- 
ence they  have  that  will  help  explain  it.  Perhaps  the  flyinj  ma- 
chine will  aeem  to  them  i kind  of  bird.  Parhape  the  strange  man 
who  can  fly  through  the  air  will  »s#m  to  them  a 33d,  In  any  rate 
they  will  somehow  manage  to  elanify  and  interpret  the  new  ea. 
per  tenet  in  Itrmi  familiar  to  them.  And  the  reaulu.'t  classi- 
fication-interpretation wilt  be  its  meaning  for  them. 

A flight  operations  officer  starching  far  in  airplane  teat  in 
tl»e  heart  of  Africa  would,  of  course,  interpret  the  event  in  *use- 
lion,  both  plane  and  pilot,  very  differently;  it  would  never  occur 
to  him  that  the  latter  wse  a god  before  whom  he  must  bow.  Per- 
haps the  point  will  be  clearer  if  we  a»h  ourselves  how  a garage 
mechanic  and  a physician  would  perceive  an  automobile  accident 
at  which  they  both  happened  to  be  present.  Each  would  be  receiving 
essentially  the  ?ame  physical  stimuli  at  the  other.  But  their  in- 
terpretive responses  would  be  as  different  aa  chalk  and  cheese. 

The  physician  might  see  injured  people,  with  a smashed  auto- 
mobile aa  background.  The  mechanic  might  be  teeing  the  broken 
ports  of  the  car  and  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  problem  of 
getting  the  car  moving  again,  for  his  natural  response  puts  the 
Injured  people  la  the  beckground.  Bring  an  insurance  adjuster, 
a new-car  salesman,  a reporter,  and  a priest  to  the  scene  and 
we  will  have  four  more  reaponsea,  four  more  structurings,  each 
different  from  all  the  others  and  each  dictated  by  the  experiences 
and  interest  of  the  individual  involved. 

Take  another  example,  imagine  an  American  tourist  and  a 
native  Mexican  at  a bullfight.  What  will  each  perceive?  The 
American  "is  likely  to  perceive  and  atreas  the  pam  to  the  animal, 
the  mesaineta  of  the  scene,  and  the  file*.  The  Mexican  fan,  on 
tha  other  hand,  might  perreive  and  atreaa  the  thill  of  the  per- 
form er,  hia  daring  or  feartceeneaa,  the  fine  technical  points  In- 
volved, and  even  the  fine  spirit  of  the  butt  in  putting  up  euch  a 
good  fight. aT 

In  each  case,  the  observer  it  aeiecting  a certain  port  of  hit  im- 
mediate experience.  The  doctor  selects  the  broken  human  bodira, 
tha  mechanic  the  broken  cere,  in  so  doing  they  distort  the  ex- 
perience  because  they  emphasise  parte  of  it  unequally  They 
may  even  add  to  the  experience;  many  a witness  to  an  accident. 
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In  his  excitement,  believes  he  has  sssn  somrthlnj  that  in  point 
of  fact  ha s not  happened  at  all.  And  they  relate  experience  to 
their  previous  experience,  their  needs  and  goals.  Th«  doctor 
will  relate  it  to  his  medical  training,  the  mechanic  to  his  mech- 
anical training,  the  salesman  to  hia  occupation  of  soiling  n«w 
cars,  the  priest  to  hia  vocation  of  saving  souls.  This  is  th«  way 
perception  works.  It  is  functionally  selective.  It  selects  so  as 
to  structurs*experience  meaningfully  for  the  perceiver.  In 
selecting,  it  tends  to  d.etort,  add,  relate. 

Take  an  example  from  psywar.  During  World  War  II  this 
country  made  a series  of  highly  expert  films  on  the  subject  "Why 
We  Fight."  One  of  the  film*  was  "The  Battle  of  Britain."  Con- 
sider now  how  that  film  might  be  perceived  by  an  Anglophobe 
who  thought  Ingland  had  led  us  into  war,  by  an  internationalist 
who  believed  Sngiand  had  saved  nil  Europe  by  holding  the  Nasi* 
back  until  we  could  get  ready,  and  by  a pro-Oerman  who  believed 
that  we  were  an  the  wrong  side.  The  Anglophobe  would  tend  to 
select  and  emphasise  the  parts  that  showed  England's  lack  of 
preparedness  and  the  great  stocks  of  supplies  that  had  to  be 
•hipped  in  from  America.  The  internationalist  would  tend  to 
•elect  the  parts  that  showed  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  and  the  stoical  courage  of  the  bombed  British  civilians. 
The  pro-Qermsn,  on  the  other  hand,  would  prt  Safety  see  the  pic- 
ture in  terms  of  the  mistakes  of  the  German  c npalgn,  and  of 
what  might  have  been.  The  Angiophofee  would  probably  interpret 
the  treatment  of  the  British  as  unduly  favorable,  the  international. 
1st  at  accurate  end  moving,  and  the  pro.Qerman  as  lying  and 
propagandists.  The  German  air  generals  who  appeared  briefly 
on  the  ecreen  would  look  fiendish  to  the  Internationalist,  heroic 
and  commanding  to  the  pro.Qerman,  and  pretty  much  like  the 
British  generals  to  the  Angtophobc. 

Organisation  of  Experience 


A second  thing  to  remember,  then,  is  that  we  structure 
experience  in  a meaningful  and  functional  way  Each  of  these 
men,  as  he  waich*d~TJie  film,  would  be  selecting  and  structuring 
the  experience  so  that  It  would  have  meaning  to  him  in  terms  of 
what  tie  already  knew  and  believed  The  English  psychologist 
Bartlett'  said  many  years  ago  that  "It  It  fitting  to  think  of  every 
human  cognitive  reaction— perceiving,  imagining,  thinking,  and 
remoning— a^  an  effort  aftrr  mramng  " It  is  characteristic  of 
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people  everywhere  that  they  want  to  liv*  In  an  orjinUtJ  world, 
where  iin**  data  will  mean  somtihing  and  new  experiences  e an 
he  related  to  something  familiar  and  stable.  The  aldtr  people 
get.  the  stronger  It  this  need  for  conslslency  in  meaning  (hence 
the  growth  of  conservative  political,  economic,  and  social  atti- 
tudes with  age).  These  habits  of  dealing  with  const atancie s in 
environment  become  crucially  important.  Thus  when  something 
new,  different,  strange  is  encountered,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  Is 
, to  react  to  it  in  o way  that  will  give  it  meaning,  and  let  os  feel 
we  can  cope  with  it.  This  dispels  insecurity,  maxes  us  feel  at 
home. 

Another  way  to  took  at  what  was  happening  when  different 
persons  eaperienetd  "The  Settle  of  Britain"  or  the  auto  accident 
or  the  bullfight  >•  to  say  that  each  was  structuring  the  experience 
functionally,  that  is,  so  that  it  would  work  for  him.  The  Anglo phobt, 
for  example,  was  selecting  mxterisl  that  would  strsngthen  his 
mental  set  of  dialike  of  Zngland.  Sach  In  his  own  way  was  select* 
ing  that  which  would  meet  HU  needs,  agree  with  his  moods, 
strengthen  big  already  existing  mental  sets. 

There  'e  a great  deal  of  research  evidence  to  back  up  this 
vtew  of  how  perception  works.  McCteliand  and  Atkinson*  observed 
groups  of  sailors  from  a submarine  school;  on*  had  been  fed  only 
I hour  before;  the  second  had  gone  4 hours  without  food;  the  third 
had  gone  without  food  for  16  hours.  The  man  were  told  that  tha 
purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  find  out  what  objects  they  could 
aee  in  very  poor  light  They  were  pul  in  a darkened  room  and 
shown  a screen  on  which  an  operator  projected  nothing  at  ail, 
although  he  went  through  the  motions  of  operating  a projector 
Five  second*  after  each  "slide*  had  been  "exposed*  the  experi- 
menter gave  the  subjects  a broad  hint  that  could  be  interpreted 
in  n number  of  ways:  "Three  objects  on  a table.  What  nr*  they?" 
or,  "Alt  the  people  In  this  are  enjoying  themselves.  What  are 
they  doing?"  When  the  answers  were  collected  and  checked  it 
was  seen  that  the  longer  tne  subjects  had  been  without  food,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  give  food-related  responses.  That  is, 
the  "people*  were  likely  to  be  enjoying  themselves  eating,  the 
three  object*  on  the  table  were  likely  to  be  hamburgers,  etc 
Hunger  also  Increased  the  atae  of  the  imagined  food  objects  For 
example,  when  the  hint  was  "An  ash  tray  and  a Hamburg** r— which 
is  larger?",  m the  hungriest  group  ?1  percent  ot  the  subjects  said 
the  hamburger  was  tirger,  whereas  in  the  least  hungry  group  ex. 
icily  half  the  snbjei  ts  sent  the  hamburger  was  larger,  and  hall 
and  it  sat  smaller 
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Arunrr  and  Goodman10  In  snolher  well-known  exp* rim*nt  u.»*J 
(wo  group*  of  children,  on*  from  welt-to-do  families,  lh*  other 
from  poor  families.  Asltrd  to  estlmsl*  the  si**  of  coins,  the 
children  from  poor  families  ovrrrstimitrd  th*  sU*  of  common 
coins,  and  th*  wealthier  childnn  did  not  Each  group,  in  perceiv. 
Ing  th*  roins,  was  deeply  Influenced  by  its  n**di  and  Its  sens* 
of  values. 

A simple  experiment  by  Murray, ’*  which  you  can  try  out  your* 
seif,  shows  th*  tfftet  of  mrniil  sets  on  perception.  Group*  of 
young  girls  were  asked  to  describe  th#  picture  of  s man  under  two 
different  sets  of  conditions?  before  and  after  they  had  participated 
in  a game  of  "murder."  Th*  two  sets  of  description*  wsrt  signif- 
icantly different.  After  the  game  the  girls  saw  In  the  picture  a 
much  more  vicious,  dangerous,  malicious  man  than  they  had  seen 
before. 

Many  experiments  have  bttn  designed  to  show  the  effects  of 
mood  on  perception  In  one  of  the  more  complicated  of  them, 
subjects  under  hypnosis  were  asked  to  describe  a number  of  pic- 
fares  First  the  subjects  were  hypnotised,  then  th*  proper  mood 
was  induced— happy,  critical,  or  anxious— and  then  the  pictures 
were  shown.  After  describing  th*  pictures  th*  subjects  were  told 
that  they  would  forget  atl  sbout  what  had  happened,  were  brought 
out  of  hypnosis,  and  then  hypnotised  again  This  time  another 
mood  was  induced  but  the  same  pictures  were  shown,  this  proce • 
uure  being  repeated  until  they  had  described  the  pictures  in  each 
of  the  various  moods  The  results?  The  descriptions  differed 
amaaingly  under  the  different  mood-hypnosis  conditions.  Look, 
ing  at  the  same  picture  the  same  subject  might  give  these  three 
descriptions  under  the  different  conditions: 
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(Happy  mood)  "Complete  relaxation  Not  much  to  do— just 
sit,  tisteisand  relax  Not  much  at  all  to  think  .ibout  " 

(Critical  mood)  "Someone  ruining  a good  pair  of  pressed 
pant*  by  lying  down  like  that  They're  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  study  * 

(Anxious  mood)  "They're  listening  to  a loot  bail  game  or 
world  series  Probably  a tight  game  One  guy  looks  a*  if  his 
side  wasn't  winning  * 

This  is  what  perception  does  to  "facts  " The  pxywar  operator 
must  keep  this  in  mind  and  make  allowatite  lor  it  As  Krrrk  and 
Crutchfield1  say,  "There  are  no  impartial  ’f.uts.*  Data  do  not 
have  a logic  of  their  own  that  re  .alt*  in  th-*  same  pert 'options 
and  t ngtntlons  for  all  people,  Data  are  perceived  and  interpreted 
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in  terms  of  the  individual  perceiver*  awn  needs,  own  emotions, 
own  personality,  own  previously  fori  .*4  cognitive  pattern!,* 

Another  wsy  to  say  this  is  that  individual!  organUr  experience 
in  term*  of  their  estaolsshud  frames  of  ref?r"ncr.  Llppmarm*  spoke  uf 
the  pictures  in  our  heads  .1*  "stereotype*"  of  experience.  Today 
wt  are  »n  the  habit  of  calling  them  "frame*  of  reftrince."  Which* 
ever  term  is  used,  what  it  betng  said  in  effect  it  that  a new  per* 
caption  does  not  live  a life  of  it ■ own.  instead  it  promptly  become* 
a part  of  the  organised  framswork  of  ether  perceptions  that  wt  have 
been  building  up  all  our  lives  Thus,  as  we  ha vt  seen,  primitive 
tribesmen  ate  an  airplane  descending  in  their  midst,  and  their  per* 
caption  of  it  immediately  becomes  a part  of  their  organised  par* 
eaptual  world.  They  think  of  it  aa  a bird.  They  have  to  Interpret 
it  in  terms  of  what  they  know.  That  la  the  frame  of  reference  within 
which  the  plan  haa  meaning  far  them. 

Let  ua  taka  another  example.  A Hindu,  looking  at  u picture  of 
a bull,,  would  probabiy  classify  it  in  terms  of  a religious  frsme  of 
reference;  a Korean  farmer  might  perceive  it  in  terms  of  the  firm* 
work  it  could  do;  a Spaniard  might  put  it  into  a sporting  frame  of 
reference;  a Texan  would  probably  tea  it  against  a framework  of 
cattle  raising. 

Frames  of  reference  have  much  to  do  with  the  different  wiys 
people  evaluate  the  same  psywar  message.  Mention  of  a farmer 
with  five  acres  of  land  might  bring  expressions  of  pity  from 
Americans,  expressions  of  envy  from  most  Asians.  Our  descrip- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press  has  repeatedly  been  characterised  in 
quite  different  and  unflattering  terms  by  Communists,  whose  frame 
of  reference  involves  a wholly  different  concept  of  the  press.  Ob* 
viously  it  Is  Important  for  the  psywar  operator  to  tearn  aa  much 
as  possible  about  the  frames  of  reference  within  which  hie  mes- 
sages are  likely  to  be  perceived  However,  this  is  often  difficult 
to  do,  and  many  mistakes  result  from  doing  it  poorly.  A classical 
instance  here  is  a German  leaflet  used  in  World  War  it  The  illus- 
tration was  a bedroom  scene,  which  is  theoretically  good  bait  for 
frustrated  soldiers.  But  thr  bedroom  was  depicted  much  more 
luxuriously  than  any  bedroom  the  average  01  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  leaflet  lost  all  its  force  because  the  resdere  related  tt  to 
fiction  or  the  movies  or  the  "very  etch,1*  and  out  to  themselves. 

There  are  four  characteristic  a of  the  way  our  frames  of  ref- 
erence operate  that  are  of  special  imparlance  to  psywar 

One  of  these  la  that  we  lend  to  organise  experience  so  as  lo 
ateip  characteristics  of  people  and  rventa  Thus  most  u(  o*  have 


ready-made  reactions  lor  use  m ev.iloutiiig  other  racial  and  »*th- 
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flic  group*  Am«rtc*na  tend  to  think  of  th*  British  a*  stuffy,  ar.d 
th*  British  to  think  of  th«  American*  a*  crude.  American*  («n4 
to  think  of  orientals  as  "Inscrulablt,"  and  whit*  Americana  tend 
to  think  of  Negroes  a*  musical,  artfrti,  irrsspcnsibli,  and  able 
to  stand  deprivation  better  than  white*.  Theae  raaJ/*made  re* 
actions  save  us  a lot  of  timt  in  evaluating  people  and  social  situ* 
ations.  You  don't  have  to  pause  to  study  the  new  German  resident 
down  the  street  if  you  already  have  a picture  in  your  head  that 
tells  you  Germans  are  latelUjrnt,  efficient,  stiff,  and  basically 
cruel  and  unfriendly.  If  you  then  meet  your  German  neighbor  and 
find  that  he  la  really  kindly,  friendly,  and  a little  awkward,  you 
simply  classify  him  ss  an  " exception.1* 

The  fact  that  these  groupings  are  so  common  and  to  easy  to 
establish  is  a fact  that  hss  been  used  since  time  Immemorial  for 
psywar.  A good  example  is  a series  of  cleverly  contrived  leaflets, 
available  la  World  War  11  leaflet  archives,  la  which  the  Nasi  prop* 
agandlsts  tried  to  exploit  th*  American  stereotype  of  Jews.  The 
leaflet*  were  episodes  in  the  unpleasant  career  of  "3am  Levy." 
who  was  bach  home  making  money  Hand  over  fist  and  seducing  th* 
sweetheart*  of  soldiers.  The  Communists  have  tried  to  inculcate 
In  people  all  over  the  world  a stereotype  of  Americana  as  "capi- 
talists, imperialists,  aggressors,*  carefully  devised  so  as  to  jroup 
together  under  th*  heading  "Americans*  all  the  characteristics 
that  the  Communist  dictionary  defines  as  reprehensible. 

This,  as  the  reader  wilt  recognise,  is  the  invariable  procedure 
In  the  type  of  propagandt  known  as  "name  calling."  Understanding 
It  will,  furthermore,  help  us  to  see  the  role  of  "glittering  gener* 
•IIHts"  and  "transfer*  In  paywar.  The  Communists,  wherr  their 
propaganda  has  been  successful,  can  evoke  an  instant  and  negative 
reaction  by  calling  the  name  "Capitalist";  Americans,  where  theirs 
has  been  successful,  can  do  as  much  by  catling  the  name  "Communist  " 
Similarly,  the  word  "socialism*  has  assumed  for  many  Americans 
a stereotyped  meaning  that  is  quite  different  from  th*  meaning  the 
word  evokes,  for  eaampte,  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  Ameri* 
cans  tend  to  respond  very  favorably  whenever  they  hear  "the 
American  way"  or  "free  enterprise"  or  "America  First"  or  "free* 
dom  of  opportunity."  evsn  if  they  are  used  with  a very  high  degree 
of  generaiity  The  point  is  that  everyone  has  "built  in"  these  ready, 
made*  reactions  and  tends  because  of  them  to  put  a great  many 
things  under  the  same  tent  that  do  not  necessarily  beteng  together 
Everybody  does  it,  and  the  pruiess  is  the  same  whether,  like  the 
victims  of  Communist  propaganda,  we  are  deceived  as  we  (nrin 
the  stereotype, ur,  tike  the  recipients  US  i»-oi*.»g.«nd.*,  »e  are 
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told  the  truth.  The  point  I*  to  associate  what  you  want  to  ttar 
down  with  iomi  hated  symbol  (ths  Ns  sis,  for  eaampl*,  constantly 
In  thrir  hnm*  propaganda  associated  th*  American  Government 
with  Jew*}  or  to  associate  something  you  want  to  bull-J  up  with 
•omt  favoribl*  symbol  (a  lofty  id* at , a rsvtrtd  tradition  out  cf 
tht  po at,  ate.).  This  la  miking  uit  of  th*  phenomenon  of  groups. 
lng  to  tranafar  th*  evaluation  of  tha  known  symbol  to  th«  unknown. 

But  tha  no st  characteristic  of  frames  of  r*f«r*n<*,  ev»n 
mart  Important  for  pay  war,  is  that  wt  tsnd  to  oreynlse  rmsrlsnct 


so  aa  to  resist  any  chants  in  strong  structural.  Suppose  that  a 
KuTTTan  haa  learned  iXreugh  many  year  a of  Communist  teaching 
to  perceive  American*  as  greedy  and  money. mad  aggressors 
who  want  to  cotoniae  th*  whola  world.  Suppose  he  then  lliiana, 
on  the  ahort-wava  radio  from  far  away,  to  an  American  who 
aaaurea  him  that  we  realty  a*ek  only  peace  and  friendship,  and 
have  no  territorial  amblUona.  Will  he  promptly  change  hts  star- 
eotypo  of  Americana,  or  will  he  organise  hi*  perceptions  of  the 
broadcast  so  as  tn  leave  his  previous  perceptual  organisation 
Intact?  Almost  certainly  th*  tatter.  Me  will  interpret  the  broad* 
cast  as  * propaganda1*  or  "lies."  For  once  we  build  up  a strong 
organisation  of  meaning*  wt  tand  to  realat  any  change  In  it.  We 
are  likely  to  reject  or  distort  any  meanings  that  would  ba  at 
variance  with  some  previous  perceptual  structure  that  means  a 
lot  to  ua. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  reeeareh  on  this  topic.  For  example, 
on*  significant  experiment  came  out  of  an  effort  sponsored  by  th* 
American  Jewish  Committee  to  combat  anii.Samittem  by  means 
•f  cartoon  propaganda  (Cooper  and  Jahoda  '*).  To  check  on  th* 
effectiveness  of  the  effort,  cartoons  were  submittsd  to  a number 
of  people.  Including  known  anti  .Semites,  all  of  whom  were  aaksd 
for  an  Interpretation  of  th*  cartoona.  Soma  of  tha  cartoons  fea- 
tured a "Mr.  Btggott*  aa  the  antt.Semitic  villain,  and  others 
depictad  anti* Jewish  action*  in  various  situation*.  These  were 
intended  to  remind  anti  .Semites  of  their  own  practices,  on  the 
theory  that  prejudiced  attitudes,  thua  exposed  to  light,  could  be 
identified  end  held  in  abeyance.  Th*  interpretation*  obtained 
from  prejudiced  persons,  however,  showed  a result  quite  dtf. 
ferent  from  that  Intended.  Teke,  for  instance,  what  happened  with 
a cartoon  allowing  th*  hospitalised  Mr  Btggott  demanding  “only 
sixth. generation  American  blood1*  for  hie  tranafueion.  This  was 
seen  by  some  prejudiced  aubjetis  as  a sketch  of  a socially  Inferior 
person  striving  lur  social  status,  and  by  others  as  one  of  a for. 
eigner  or  of  a Jew  In  otner  words  the  cartoon  failed  to  achieve 
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ila  central  purpose,  that  ti,  to  jet  rack  of  lh#m  to  Identify  himself 
with  the  stickler  for  atxth-genrraHon  American  blood.  A cartoon 
•homing  *n  anti. Semitic  congrri tiiun  being  favor ’iMy  impmifj 
ky  and  wanting  to  hire  for  hts  new  party  an  applicant  with  a record 
of  window  smashing,  race  rioting,  and  jail  farms,  likewise  mi » - 
carried  with  the  antt*3emttr  s,  tom*  of  whom  eatd»  "It  mljht  be 
anything  crooked ...  might  be  a new  labor  party.  That  shady 
character  make*  me  think  so,"  or  "It's  a Jewish  party  that  would 
kelp  Je  we  get  more  power."  And  so  on. 

A direct  onslaught  on  anti-Jewish  attitudes  would  doubtless 
kave  been  even  tea*  successful;  most  prejudiced  people  tn  our 
society  don't  like  tc  admit  their  prejudices;  those  who  do  admit 
them  defend  them  openly  Hence  the  cartoons  havt  lo  be  subtle 
to  have  any  effect  whatever.  W*  have  seen  that  the  effect  waa 
frequently  not  that  intended.  Indeed  the  cartoons,  ones  distorted, 
•eem  to  have  served  as  further  support  far  the  prejudice  they 
were  supposed  to  expose  and  destroy. 

The  p»ywir  moral  that  the  above  experiment  should  drive 
home  is  thin  paywar  usually  wastes  its  Urns  and  energy  when  it 
goes  directly  against  strong  structures,  and  that  Is  what  paywar 
Is  doing  when,  for  example,  tt  tells  the  enemy  that  his  motives  art 
bad  or  that  ho  haa  made  a mistake  in  getting  into  the  war  or  that 
tk*  American  Ideology  is  a good  ono  and  his  a bad  one  for  all 
mankind,  etc.  Messages  that  run  so  directly  counter  to  motiva- 
tional trends  within  the  target  audience  haven't  a ghost  of  a chance 
of  being  taken  seriously  and  in  the  manner  intended  And  frisndiy 
poywar  can  mahe  the  tame  miatake;  a major  difficulty  we  have 
been  up  against  tn  building  NATO  la  that  our  European  friends 
are  reluctant  to  accept  any  facta  or  ideas  that  potnt  to  the  likeli- 
hood or  even  the  possibility  of  a third  world  war.  They  believe 
that  World  War  111,  if  it  comes,  will  destroy  everything  they 
value,  themselves  included,  and  that  the  building  of  Urge  armies 
somehow  makes  World  War  HI  more  probable.  Fsywar  planners 
have  to  learn  to  recognta*  such  strong  structures  wtthtn  the  target 
audtencc,  and  to  attack  them  by  indirection. 

An  experiment  by  Knapp1'1  some  years  ago  required  college 
students  to  recall  statements  they  had  read  concerning  the  expan- 
sion of  C immunum  tn  Wrstern  Europe  There  were  two  assertions, 
represented  by  equal  numbers  of  statements!  first,  that  Commu- 
nism was  gaming  ground,  second,  that  it  was  losing  ground  The 
students  who  were  opposed  to  the  spread  uf  Communism  tn  Europe 
tendril  to  recall  better  the  statements  that  were  anti  .Communist, 
ami  vn  e versa 
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Studies  of  preelection  end  voting  behavior  by  L^irsfjld1* 
and  others  item  to  indicate  that  strongly  motivated  Democrat* 
tend  to  ignore  Republican  campaign  propaganda,  and  strongly 
motivated  Republican*  tend  to  ignore  Dtmocraiic  campaign  prop- 
aganda A new*  atory  that  treat*  the  two  viewpoint*  impartially, 
or  presents  facts  favorable  to  both  sidet.  runs  up  ajaintt  a ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  each  reader  to  setae  upon  the  point*  favorable 
to  his  side  and  pass  up  those  favorable  to  the  other  tide. 

The  came  behavior  has  been  observed  in  rumor  studies. 

Allpur t and  Lapkin'S*  one  study  showed  that  paopU  who 
opposed  the  program  of  rationing  during  World  Vfsr  II  were  much 
more  prone  then  others  to  believe  and  repeat  rumora  allrging  ex- 
travagant use  of  gasoline  by  high  officials,  or  extravagant  use  of 
butter  at  army  bases,  etc,  Such  rumors  were  thus  given  a more 
or  less  favorable  reception  according  as  they  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  strong  structures  that  the  rcclpiante  were  trying  to  defend 

The  meaning  of  all  this  for  the  psywer  operator  needs  to  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  A psywar  operator  ia  taking  a great 
risk,  as  far  as  getting  hie  message  serosa  ia  concerned,  if  ha  makes 
o frontal  attack  on  perceptual  structures  that  are  strongly  held  by 
members  of  his  target.  Better  to  canalise  or  divert!  "W*  can  agree 
on  most  things,  but  let  me  suggest  something  to  you,"  "You  have 
done  fine  so  far;  now  the  next  step  is  . .7  Better  to  make  a flank 
attack,  or  enter  under  • friendly  banner.  For  example,  the  psywar 
operator  is  much  more  likely  to  get  a favorable  perception  if  he 
can  quote  a friendly  authority  or  transfer  a respected  sanction  to 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Another  implication  for  psywar  la  the  great  Importance  of 
reliable  and  valid  intelligence  concerning  the  target.  You  need  to 
know  what  structures  are  strong.  You  need  to  know  what  symbols 
and  sanctions  you  can  call  on  for  help,  and  what  names.  If  sny,  you 
con  call.  Propaganda  randomly  planned  in  ignorance  of  such  knowl- 
edge may  well  do  more  harm  than  good. 

A third  thing  to  remember  ia  that  we  onanist  experience  in 
teems  of  proximity  and  similarity  aid  often  confuse  this  with 
cause  and  effect.  This  Is  a way  of  describing  another  device  we 
have  for  combining  experiences  for  eastsr  handling  W«  organise 
together  things  that  come  to  our  attention  about  the  same  time  or 
that  seem  to  u»  to  resemble  each  other  in  some  significant  w*y 
We  are  not  talhing  now  about  events  or  things  that  are  similar,  or 
close  togsther  physically,  but  rather  about  those  that  are  similar 
or  close  together  psychologically.  How  what  we  select  at  being 
cloae  together  psychologically  wilt  be  determined  In  large  part 
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by  our  needs,  knowledge,  a n<t  mood*.  Thu#,  as  Xrech  and  Crutch- 
field* say,  s child  who  has  just  been  spanked  may  trnd  to  organise 
■father#,  bullies,  and  caitur  oil*  together  4*  sourres  of  pain  and 

* frustration.  A mechanic  may  tend  to  organise  power  lawnrnowers, 
automobile*,  and  propeller  airplane#  together  because  they  all 
have  reciprocating  piston  engines  A superstitious  child  may 
organise  the  fact  that  ha  failed  to  pick  up  a pin  together  with  tha 
fact  that  ha  shortly  afterward  had  trouble  with  on«  of  his  friends. 

This  quality  of  perception  has  two  important  implications  for 
ptywar.  For  ona  thing  it  ana  bias  the  propagandist  to  put  labels 
on  groups  of  people  or  evsnta— "the  do -goods rs,"  “the  economic 
royalists,”  "the  Cliveden  set,"  "the  station  wagon  crowd," 
•appeasement,"  •imperialism,"  etc  . without  g oing  against  the 
ueual  mental  habits  of  the  target  audience  That  is,  the  prop*, 
gandtat  can  use  a label  in  confidence  that  the  similarities  or  pros, 
imitles  he  directs  attention  to  wilt  dispose  many  members  of  the 
target  audience  to  organise  the  persons  or  events  together  under 
the  proposed  label,  without  bothering  to  ash  questions  about  the 
label 

* Equally  important  for  psywar  is  the  fact  that  similarity  or 
proximity  often  lead  to  a perception  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
superstitious  child  who  neglected  to  pick  up  a pin  and  then  had  a 
fight  is  likely  to  Say  that  he  had  a fight  because  he  didn’t  pick  up 

* the  pin.  although  to  other  persons  the  two  event#  may  term  to 
have  no  connection  with  each  other.  The  President  who  1*  in 
office  during  an  economic  setback  or  a humiliation  In  foreign 
relations  is  likely  to  be  perceived  as  having  brought  them  about, 
whether  he  could  have  done  so  or  not  Tht.  works  both  ways,  of 
course,  and  no  President  is  likely  to  deny  that  he  brought  about 

or  maintained  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  way  His  supporters  claim 

For  the  psywar  operator  all  this  means  that  people  aren't  able, 
in  the  complex  conditions  of  contemporary  life,  to  look  very  closely 
at  cause  and  effect  They  therefore  tend  to  see  cause— or  more 
precisely,  causation— where  there  is  only  association  or  coincl. 
denre  More  especially,  they  are  wilting  to  believe  that  someone 
whom  they  perceive  as  “bad"  has  been  the  cause  of  almost  any 
“bad"  event  thnt  has  happened  anywhere  near  him,  or  that  some, 
one  whom  they  perceive  as  "good”  has  caused  almost  any  “good" 
event  A rather  startling  piece  ol  research  on  this  point  was  done 
by  /.ithg  in  I'M*  In  this  experiment,  two  groups  ol  1 luiilren 

* preformed  gymnasti*  exercises  before  their  classmates  The 
groups  were  1 arefoily  selected  and  trained  O »e  group  was  made 
up  of  children  almost  universally  liked,  the  other  ol  thildren  at. 
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most  universally  disliked,  by  their  claJirnair  s The  liked  group 
had  b«tn  trained  to  make  mliliVit,  the  diallksd  group  to  perform 
the  exercises  without  the  slightest  error,  Out  when  the  audience 
recorded  its  impression!  of  the  two  pe  rfo? mi«  j j,  it  was  found 
that  the  mistake*  had  all  been  credited  to  the  disliked  group. 

Thie  wae  not  malicious  or  dishonest*,  it  U marsly  an  illustration 
of  the  way  perception  work*.  Act*  thought  to  be  “bad*  are  much 
mors  likely  to  be  organised  with  persons  thought  to  be  "bad,"  end 
vice  veraa,  The  audience  really  believed  It  had  seen  the  diatihri 
children  make  those  mistakes.  The  tame  thin]  happen*  in  the 
technique  of  "guilt  by  association'*  or  "innocence  by  association," 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  encourage  people  to  perceive  someone 
ns  "bad"  by  asaocUtinj  that  person  In  our  piywar  output  with 
something  already  percaived  ti  "bad,*  or  the  reverse. 

The  Nasi*  seized  upon  the  strategic  opportunity  this  oilers 
to  propaganda  and  blamed  most  of  ths  ill;  of  ths  world  on  tha 
Jews.  The  Communists  have  used  it  to  put  the  blame  for  every- 
thing  unpUassnt  on  "reactionaries*  or  on  the  Waiter*  power*. 
They  have  been  able  to  convince  many  people  of  a connection  be- 
tween disease  in  Communist  Asia  and  the  "bad"  Americans, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  had  to  call  in  something  as  farfetched 
as  germ  warfare  to  explain  the  connection. 

This  dues  not  mean,  of  course,  that  coincldenc  can  be  tub. 
•titutad  for  causality  with  all  people  at  all  time*.  Aa  we  have 
seen  above,  there  may  be  strong  structurss  of  attitudes  and  be- 
lief* on  the  part  of  tha  target  audience  that  it  will  refuse  to  give 
up,  The  great  majority  rf  the  German*  during  World  War  It  were 
committed  to  the  notion  that  Hitler  was  "good,"  and  it  would  have 
betn  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  he  was  responsible  for  their 
Ills.  (It  proved  much  easier  to  hang  the  blame  on  certain  Party 
men  under  Hiller  ) Moreover,  the  more  a person  has  been  taught 
to  be  critical  (this  usually  coincides  pretty  well  with  educational 
level),  the  le*e  ho  is  Impelled  by  strung  needs  or  drives  to  accept 
an  organiaation  uncritically,  and  ths  more  likely  he  is  to  look  be- 
hind the  label  or  the  suggestion  and  study  the  facts  as  he  is  able 
to  get  them. 

A fourth  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  organise  experience 
in  terme  of  the  language  we  have  to  de*cnbe  it.  By  this  time, 
you  should  he  ve  a (airly  good  life  a of  whalTs  meant  when  we  say 
that  a m-asiga  may  not  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  to  the  target 
that  it  means  to  the  source  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  this  dif- 
ference m interpretation  la  not  merely  a matter  of  differing  defi- 
nitions of  words,  Rather  t refers  hack  to  differences  in  expert- 
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#nce,  differences  In  needs,  and  differences  In  knowladje.  A per- 
son lends  to  read  Into  a message  what  he  wants  to,  that  Is,  what 
helps  h.m  topresorve  hie  strong  struc  tures  of  needs,  unoer  standings, 
•nd  emotions,  in  a word,  what  fits  with  his  previous  experience. 

Language  is,  of  eojrse,  the  chief  toot  we  have  to  use  in  pay- 
war,  but  the  psywar  man  cannot  remind  himself  too  often  that 
perception  of  language  is  always  affected  by  experience.  Kata17 
points  out  that  American  civilians  were  at  a disadvantage  in  corn- 
munlcating  with  returned  servicemen  after  World  War  !!  because 
foxhole  experience  had  no  counterpart  in  unbombtd  America. 
Similarly,  labor - management  controversies  are  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  employers  and  employees  have  different 
ways  of  tife,  He  says  further: 

The  ssifiltiyi-f,  \mrmt , if  au|»«lal«mlenl,  Ov»umH  Si*  •seuullvs  fu no- 
tion of  making  dally  devlato**,  sis  I Ueulng  "H«ta  nisi  IimuwcMoim,  sc«|tilf«N 
a (siychohsiy  «•!  maA**M*t.  ||a  can  urniciatanl,  though  ha  may  tllallka,  a 
unltin  ilnmaml  fie  uvea  wa#»n.  Hi*  whan  IV*  union  rmiuaau,  i*  even  *ug- 
Xe«ta, changes In  tSa  rnariition*  of  wish  i e change*  In  |**f»«Hinel  (ml icy,  ha 
ifowN  emotional  and  object*  lu  being  told  by  aubcadinataa  and  out  a kief* 
how  lo  lun  bin  own  I'iaM.  KiS  theV  part  (ha  w<*k«f*  h*«*e  ilUia  under- 
standing  of  tha  competitive  |toetllon  of  Iha  #m|0r,yef , Since  the  employer 
enjoy*  a way  of  llfa  Iwaieiou*  in  rumperlMoa  with  lhair  own,  they  find  hi* 
plan  of  Inability  to  pey  a htghnf  wage  laughable. 


If  this  is  the  situation  among  people  who  work  in  the  same 
piant  and  live  in  the  same  city,  how  wide  must  the  gulf  of  expert- 
ence  be  between  representatives  of  conflicting  belief  systems  and 
widely  different  cultures,  for  example,  Russians  and  Americans? 
That  is  why  one  valuable  element  in  the  make-up  of  an  effective 
propagandist  is  the  ability  to  think  himself  into  the  other  fellow's 
shoes,  and  why  there  could  be  no  belter  training  exercise  for  the 
propagandist  than  a series  nf  assignments  that  would  make  him 
assume  the  role  of  a member  of  the  target  audience.  For  ex- 
ample, an  American  trainee  might  be  assigned  to  write  the  best 
papers  he  could  possibly  write,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a Soviet 
citUen,  on  "why  1 love  Stalin,"  or  "Americans  are  warmongers," 
or  "why  1 love  my  collective  farm,"  For  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
he  wilt  be  doing, in  effect,  before  every  piece  of  propaganda  writ- 
ing he  undertakes  The  psywar  man  must  try  to  develop  genuine 
empathy  wilit  the  target  he  is  trying  to  reach;  only  by  doing  so 
can  he  He  reasonably  sure  id  » urn  eying  the  kind  of  meaning  lie 
wants  with  the  words  he  can  use  This  is  «onsidered  further 
under  Empathy  in  Chap  7 

Another  feature  of  language  communication  that  is  important 
for  Ihe  propagandist  is  tiie  fait  that  words  sometime  • separate 
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themselves  from  expert me*  altogether.  We  have  very  little  time  # j 

or  opportunity,  what  with  the  busy  livss  we  lead,  to  check  word*  ' 

back  again*!  experience  and  reality.  Word*  thus  tend  to  become  * 

more  than  symbols  and  acquire  a reality  (and  importance)  cl  their  # - 

own,  quite  apart  from  the  realtliea  they  symbolise.  Quoting  Kata  ; 

again* IT  j 

Vw**<4  r^alUUtrallr,  Insatmea  as  a Ilyin*  (»«?«••  W i>< W furw«  f 

iUwua  lima  aeewaw  ct*<n*hi*w»*nH».  H dfe  nut  art**  ta  in»  ktekey  a i iim  4 

hm,  aay  me*  iban  la  the  •feyslnfmat  uf  tin  okli4.  a<ilet]r  la  i!w 
n#  pr»ete*  iswtrlMM*#  d Inliawatin*.  Lneguax#  m It  silaca  la  aai  \im 

yeaduet  of  aeieattata  IfyUa  ta  |Mlwl  aa  enact  act  of  ayatbotai  tl  ta  Ik*  i 

praiwt  a I M arawa  at  •yityUsy  life,  la  ahuili  paupla  yt  ouacatsti  etOi 
awalpaiatlae  sad  maVolltng  ihav  felluaa  %M  wiU  aatfaaalng  tHat ♦ *an»» 

Itnaal  and  {ayrbotnatrel  aaaia,  tfei  |*atu<)rpa  ut  !*a*v**#  am  a f’iMtuuiine 
yeoeaaa  ram  ha  aa# a la  \tm  rhlld'a  at«|aiaiti(>a  u|  ucrda  and  pfe*«#n  ia  #«• 

Wad  hta  onauol  td  hla  anveuaawal  bayuad  Sin  bailed  physical  raarh. 

Similarly,  adalla  uaa  laaewuw  (a  irfdais  ay*ji**)iy,  ballilus*  thatr  fsiluws, 
plaaata  i«  awhawaaa  thaa  aaaaiaa,  mat » aad  vamtuit  thau  Irianda,  daoatva 
IWumbIvm,  ut  #«{•#*•  than  uaa  ruallu'to.  lemma  la  of* »»(«#»  la  aliaa 
latomfed  la  ruaraal  aad  aharara  awaalee. 

The  paywar  man  muat  learn  very  early  that  psywar  ia  not 
waged  with  "(acta*  but  with  symbol*,  and  chiefly,  aa  we  have 

■ten,  with  worda  Thee*  word*  often  acquire  emotional  loadings.  * , 

They  lend  themselves  to  the  propagandist's  devices  for  gaining 
acceptance,  auch  as  the  "plain  folk*"  technique  by  which  a mes- 
sage le  prepared  in  a folksy  way  so  as  to  impress  the  audience  4 

with  its  homespun  and  believable  quality.  They  can  tell  falsehoods 
or  fact  with  equal  eloquence,  they  can  illustrate  a point  or  dis- 
tract attention  from  it,  or  they  can  exaggerate  or  play  down.  In 
general,  fact  tends  to  lag  behind  the  word,  because  the  word  ia 
easy  to  use  and  the  fact  ia  hard  to  cherk.  Therefore  the  words 
themselves  can  accomplish  something,  Just  as,  on  a different 
level,  a series  of  unfounded  charges  in  the  newspaper  will  usually 
accomplish  something— because  the  denial  never  quite  catches  up 
with  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  words,  whatever  the 
purpose  they  are  being  used  for  in  a psywar  operation,  need  to 
be  words  thst  will  be  perretved  approximately  as  the  sender  # 

wishes  them  to  be  The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  choosing  the 
right  words  for  communication  between  languages  (and  therefore 
between  the  cultures  that  lie  behind  the  languages)  ia  illustrated 
by  this  account;** 

nr#  1 4 III#  steal  litlfi*  sIIim  annum  ih#  ill |<l> •mala  *|tltns  iv»tm,l  ih»  g 

•slot mrt n«nnl  talil##  tw#  (at  llw  I niu..i  NaimiMi  at  tan  It,  ns  ttu-  .IiII.himm  »•, 

IS  Immi—a— . nl|>hnl»*lM,  mill  ■ •■•Mi*i|M#nil> , »nt"  <J  Ihmlin*.  .*M  in  n,, 
liWKUn  la  *<««  im#<nu>lt  l#i|«w#>l  !•*  an  MliHw,  |«vi  i«<  ititu*lali>n  than  in 
I'hiNMna. 
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llw  f'SlmiMi  n«rl|.4  I.I  mill  Ilf  Umi  Nnflil'n  iil.lnnl  W*  Molt 

»mlWi  Iml  llm  li*lk  Ml  f.nki*  .Hih'miik  im  mu  Itrlmtul  ut  wn  |.|«v>,  a»»  «•«(«•• 
iwiil  n#»w  wt.f.ln  thul  In  l/NimUl<  «*»n  l!m  Imci''  ('hwinr  IImoII  lulu 
Chinn. i«  |l  mm  Am  mSmiVJ  In  itmiim  ulmiiiii  J.IIimi  nmt  ttiml>tn*»Him*  uf 
I'hvmlWN. 

A |*ifiii'l  <<<mmi|i|m  uf  I Sm  uihiIi!**  I.n  ml  hmn  l*y  I'Sinnw  UmmmImIiv.i 
In  lh«  nr ini|  aiNMMiumi*  whieh  h«N  n (MiMiMlwnl  NMjr  nf  i'r<i|>|un«f  up  m iliplif 
iMlic  ri*|HNiM.  The  (run*  !mI<*n  wmmI  inlu  n hmMln  nnl  <•  hum  nui  with  n 
ijwe  In  I on  In  rntl  Ih*  atomic  li«u>  •I'-mwIsl."  Thnl,  h«>wi<v*«f , >m\y  .i*»ltnl 
Ihnir  hMmlni'hMM. 

Th*  n>mlml  ft#  "f*  wmn  fituiMl  In  Ow  ('him***  word  fit  ««|Mlnili, 
whic  h in  litatnl  Umm«ImII"W  In  |Sn  *l*lf«u*,*  Altai  w mm  Ju.il  w«  diMiurMfxi, 
from  n | run  Ml  jannl  nf  v|mw,  mu*  Ihw  cJlMunvary  thnl  On*  symbol  ft*  mnial  wmm 
FimiMlnMil  in  IHn  firs!  |Mft  nf  lh»*  wnfil  h*  •ln*ll,#  which,  liinrnlljr  UnMNlnlvii, 
ttwnnl  "imUI  Snijt.* 

Afi"f  mown  cudgsllnit  nf  Itauw,  howtocr,  ih«*  i Mlliif *|>)wir*  i'mmm*  up 
with  thw  |nh|minmI  In  nhnv«  nff  If**  *Uhn*  |.wl  nf  I ha  'l-Wim*  ihw mtU*»  , <||n. 
rnril  lh**  •Imy*  pnil  nf  Uw  MinII*  i Hm/mi  Inf,  nn*l  lh**s  In  Ihn  ImmI  mnunwr  nf 
illplnmnliti  I'nMijviinilMN , join  I H»«  Mnvnltnl ft.  pry*  no*  In  f* tn  n w*w  symbolt 
•I'.nnumI*  m , mn  »m  would  any,  ursMium. * 

One  ran  easily  imagine  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  idea  of  an 
atom  bomb  to  a cultural  group  that  hat  no  concept  of  either  an 
atom  or  a bomb. 

An  individuat'd  language  la,  of  course,  the  uroduct  of  the  cul- 
ture  in  which  he  wm  raised.  More  importantly  for  psywar  pur. 
poses,  language  is  a tool  for  getting  along  with  the  world,  and  the 
meanings  that  a language  conveys  depend  on  the  kinds  of  problems 
encountered  and  solved  Jn  the  recipients'  culture.  The  person 
who  tries  to  communicate  with  a person  of  another  language  will 
almost  inevitably  use  some  construction*  or  words  that  do  not 
mean  what  he  wunts  them  to  mean.  The  result  is  poor  communi. 
cation,  or,  in  black  propaganda,  unmasking.  Note  the  inept 
choice  of  terms  in  the  last  phrase  of  this  sentence  from  a Jap. 
anese  black  leaflet:  “It  is  advisable  m such  i.isrs  to  take  full 
protective  measures  by  use  of  condoms,  protective  medicines, 
etc  ; better  still  to  hold  intercourse  only  with  wives,  virgins  or 
women  of  respective  character."  Or  this  unmodern  use  of  the 
adjective  "swerl*  In  a Communist  leaflet  dropped  on  American 
troops  in  Korea:  "Cast  aside  all  anxieties?  Do  not  hesitate  to 
surrender  to  the  People's  Army!  Yo  i will  then  be  able  to  meet 
again  your  comrades  who  have  come  before  you,  and  soon  return 
to  your  sweet  home  " 

In  all  psyw.ir  operations  th.it  involve  dilierent  languages,  but 
especially  when  the  language  ut  the  target  tountry  is  dissimilar 
gi’-immitlirully  to  Kngll'ib  (or  other  Western  tongues),  it  is 
importiiut  In  have  genuine  experts  in  the  l.mgtiogt  on  hand  — wot  to 
assure  an  at  * urate  word. lor  word  i ranslal ion  uf  the  Knglisb 
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miiiij*  th«  propaga nda  writir  turns  out  hut  rather  to  Assure 
adequate  communication  of  the  Ides  intended.  Languages  differ 
greatly  in  the  rule*  used  to  communicate  similar  ideas— witness 
the  German  use  of  ashen  and  f ahrrn  to  distinguish  "going-by 
walking*  from  "going -by.heinj^tfaniporUd."  The  Chines#  have 
17  diffirem  nouns  referring  to  kinds  of  mountains— T sou,  high 
mountain,  and  Ngan,  for  high  mountain  near  a river,  for  caample. 
The  Arabic  language  has  more  than  five  thousand  different  words 
referring  to  horses,  and  hincs  It  is  hard  for  a W* starnsr  to  mike 
accurate  horse  tens*  to  an  Arab.  The  word  "to  cause"  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  language  and  thought  of  the  Trobrisnd  Islanders, 
and  its  abssnce  is  reflected  in  the  general  lack  of  teleological  con* 
«ept«,  and  of  purposivenest  as  well,  in  their  culture;  the  id* a of 
working* in. order  .to.raceive. pay  (or  other  compensation)  is  with, 
out  meaning  to  them,  as  are  question  of  "why?"  (which  th*y 
answer  merely  in  terms  of  "that's  the  way  it  hat  always  besn"). 

In  the  language  of  the  Arapesh  of  New  Guinea,  notions  of  time  and 
time  relations  are  similarly  impossible  to  express. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  not  merely  that  members  of  foreign 
cultures  may  lack  an  informational  basis  for  understanding  a com. 
munication  but  also  that  their  language  may  lack  the  concepts— 
thought  vehicles— necessary  for  them  to  learn  how  to  understand. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  propagandist’s  task  in  trying  to  com. 
municate  accurately  and  to  avoid  looking  allly  to  his  audience,  in 
comparison,  for  example,  to  the  American  advertiser's  task  of 
choosing  exactly  the  right  word  or  phrase  to  sell  a product,  can 
be  monumentally  difficult 


Rumors  and  Perception 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  how  perception  works,  and  also 
one  of  the  aspects  of  human  behavior  that  the  psyw.ir  operator  needs 
to  understand  most  thoroughly,  is  the  growth  and  passage  of 
rumors  The  most  extensive  work  on  rumor  has  been  done  by 
Allport  and  Postman,1*  who  have  studied  the  problem  not  only  by 
observing  rumors  in  society  but  by  setting  up  experimental  rumor 
pasaages  in  the  laboratory  One  of  the  rumora  (hey  studied  during 
the  war  had  to  do  with  a Chinese  teacher  on  vacation  who,  shortly 
before  Japan*#  surrender,  drove  his  car  into  a Maine  village  and 
naked  his  way  to  a hilltop  (ram  which  he  could  see  « view  that  a 
tourist  guide  had  told  him  about  -Someone  showed  htn  the  way,1' 
say  AII|tort  and  Postman,  “but  within  an  hour  the  community  was 
biiaamg  with  the  story  that  a Japanese  spy  had  as*  ended  the  hilt 
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to  take  pictured  of  the  region." 

Wii.it  had  happened?  Someone  told  the  story  It  wa • told  over 
and  over  again.  And  ns  It  passed  from  person  to  person,  three 
things  were  happening  to  it  So,  at  least.  Allport  and  Postman1" 
concluded  from  their  analysis  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  being  leveled  Details  were  being 
omitted: 

The  niuiimiw  iml  timid,  in*  ••tUI  l>tmwl,  ol  lie  »i*lii«  |<> 

It*  nallv*  nl  *hnm  he  inquired  his  way,  l>*  fact  that  although  hn>u  cat- 
tairtly  iriwnlal,  ills  jssrln*  national**  wa*  unknown.  I.lknwls*  n<4  man* 

Hotted  »aa  lh*  fact  that  Ih*  visitor  had  aitnwmt  him#* If  In  It*  readily 
identified  by  |mopl*  along  ll»*.  *n)iamt  that  n«i  ihm  had  seas  a camera  la 

bl*  pt*tn*SelO«.* 

In  the  second  place,  the  story  was  being  sharpened: 

Having  accepted  their  a|mrlal  iai*r|«etation  of  th*  C'hlnaaa  et-hotar'a 
visit,  tha  rum**  agwnla  accentuated  r»n»in  fmiuiM  vhllv  minimising  others. 

The  shsr|mning  of  n*l*t’l*d  details  rrnmnu  fir  ths  uvehlrawn  dramatic 
quality  of  t.j*  final  story,  What  in  Ih*  •aigiitsl  situation  was  On* nisi  became 
specified  as  Jnjiane**,  what  mss  m*r*ly  a •man*  became  a special  kind  of 
man,  a •spy.*  The  hnrmleaa  hull. lav  tneswtl  nf  visaing  lh*  scenery  became 
lh*  much  shsrjmf . sinister  |turp«t**  ,4  espionage.  Th*  truth  ihal  ths  visit** 
hwi  a pirttge  In  his  hand  Iwoam*  ak*t|wn*,l  inm  ths  ni  l of  "taking  picture*." 

Ths  objective  fart  that  no  pirturs*  ,4  any  possible  value  to  th*  snsmy  could 
h*  tsk«n  from  lhal  partlculnl  rural  hs'Siion  mas  ovsrlookcd.* 

In  the  third  place,  the  story  was  assimilated: 

In  the  Main*  countryside  resilient  natives  havs  had  little  i'uMs-i  with 
Orientals.  I.iku  must  Orcnlenlals  they  are  unaldu  to  distinguish  a Chinese 
person  from  it  Jsjmnese.  They  Kiel  only  one  available  ruleu*  fi*  tbientnla, 
firmly  implan'.i'd  in  their  minds  by  wartime  n«*a  anil  stifles  the  "Japanese 
spy,"  No  Mher  rateg>*y  mas  available  fur  the  clan.ntficAtlon  nf  Ibis  unusual 
visitation.  Chinese  Inni  hef •on-a-hnlnla,  was  a cnnce|4  that  could  not 
arise  in  the  minds  of  numl  farmers,  hr  they  did  not  km.*  that  some  Amcrlcaa 
universities  empl'iy  Chinese  scholar*  tin  their  ataffa  anil  lhal  thesM  si  hoi- 
are,  like  lAher  tea«  hers,  are  entitle.!  In  summer  holidays.  I' he  novel  situa- 
tion '.tat  jsufirre  uMimi/iiieJ  in  terms  of  the  most  available  frames  of 
referem  e.* 


This  process  — IcvHtng,  slntf  prntng,  ,»nd  .tssimtl.ttton— *e,>tns 
to  i hnriii  ti'rtr.r  the  piiss.tgt*  of  •» II  rumors  You  i .to  test  it  your* 
self,  os  Allport  itnd  |*nstm,m  «ltil,  hy  pi. tying  .1  kind  of  p.trior  g.tmr: 
write  * irrtH  story,  then  whisper  it  word  for  word  to  .1  guest,  who 
will  whisper  it  to  the  guest  on  the  other  side  ol  him,  ,tnd  so  ,t round 
the  room  When  the  story  1 times  * .teh  to  you.  t omp.tre  it  with  the 
nrtgin.tl  This  h.is  been  done  in  the  lithnr.ilory  m.tny  times,  to  the 
transmission  ol  both  pn  lures  (k'tg  U"  ,itul  wortls,  nut  the  s.tme 
gener.tl  prut,  iples  of  per*  eption  set  to  to  ipplv 
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Consider  wh.it  wa*  happening  In  the  incident  of  the  Chirei* 
teacher.  The  villager*  were  trying  to  give  the  incident  * meaning 
They  perceived  those  detail*  that  added  up  to  a meaning,  selecting 
iom»  detail «.  rejecting  others,  distorting  some,  adding  »am#  (for 
example,  the  camera).  The  Important  question,  of  count,  l*  this: 
what  controlled  their  selection’  They  were  obviously  selecting 
In  term*  of  the  frame*  of  reference  available  to  them  (which  did 
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not  include  Chinese  teachers  on  vacation  in  Maine),  and  in  term* 
of  their  needs,  moods,  and  anxieties  a*  of  that  moment.  The  war 
was  much  on  their  mind*  Japanese  were  objects  of  fear,  distrust, 
•nd  hate  Protecting  their  country  was  a high  value  of  great 
importance  to  them.  Their  suspicion  of  foreigners  was  of  long 
standing.  They  had  been  exposed  to  the  Gove  rim  n*  lit*  s campaign 
for  security  of  information,  to  spy  movies,  to  the  knowledge  that 
camera*  were  prohibited  around  defense  installations . And  all 
this  added  up  to  a frame  of  reference,  in  terms  of  which  they 
percrived  this  new  event  As  Allpart  and  Postman'''  put  it: 

S velUiw  mss-  s J*|i  s i|'r  .-|ih«ii'*iisi'hic  t>-,|ii>tnivtWi  One  tiles 
Ill  Ike  mket  with  slwnrtl  kuntt  si  IM>«  ilsMilly  mi'll  the  (ms!  lue'.-s 
rtw-iueU  . . Ilw*  l >4  »hs»i*nins.  tsl 

sk^isuInIi-m  l»l!«»l«  lie  mm<t  ^rnita1  •effiwt  itllcf  mvnMinu.*  (he  (si  Is 
•>(  thi<  rti'i,.,»i..n,  Imi  iIimI)  uiklt'iitiii'l,  •ii‘l  uni  1 1 • iv  hit*  Hie  iiu'wiitmt  that 
Ihn  sit  ns>‘  > ii"|Ui(wl.  Ih'si  i*  s *ll*|l*  •lt»»*tll%*'  l>«ii  hitkl 

t Km  <|>|  si  lil  iiwl  m sc*  n with  'I,  'Its,  •«<l*«it  • 1**1  •» 1 1 * *»w  IsteleO 
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Rumor*  are  clearly  an  important  weapon  of  psywar.  Bui  let 
u*  look  at  them  here  only  In  term*  of  the  perceptual  processes 
they  Illustrate  ami  of  what  they  mean  to  the  psywar  operator  who 
went*  to  know  how  a message  is  likely  to  he  received.  For  meth- 
od* of  countering  rumor*  see  the  nest  section. 


Countering  Rumor* 


If  you  want  to  anticipate  how  an  intelligent  enemy  will  defend 
himself  you  can  look  at  some  of  Arne  rice's  experience*  In  rumor 
defense  dulng  World  War  II  A good  account  of  these  effort* 
will  be  found  in  Allport  and  Postman.1’* 

In  general!  this  country  used  two  kinds  of  defense  against 
rumor.  The  government  agencies  preferred  the  indirect  method 
of  smothering  rumors  with  facts,  that  is,  it  did  not  repeat  rumors 
even  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  The  theory  behind  this 
defense  is  (a)  that  “rumor  flies  in  the  absence  of  news*  and 

(b)  that  to  repeat  a rumor  even  for  refutation  may  spread  it 
farther.  Therefore  agencies  like  OWI,  when  they  learned  of  a 
dangerous  rumor,  would  release  facts  In  answer  to  it  without 
ever  mentioning  the  rumor. 

On  the  other  ham!,  nongovernmental  organizations  and  civilians 
put  their  faith  In  rumor  clinics,  which  chiefly  took  the  form  of 
newspaper  columns  or  radio  programs  in  which  rumors  were 
selected  for  ridicule  and  refutation.  The  theory  here  was  to  bring 
rumors  out  into  the  open  into  a climate  of  fact  anti  understanding, 
where  they  could  not  flourish.  Such  evaluation  and  study  of  these 
rumor  clinics  as  was  made  indicates  that  (a)  there  was  no  evi. 
lencr  that  newspaper  rumor  clinics,  filled  with  ridicule  and 
negation  as  they  were,  actually  served  to  spread  any  rumors 
farther;  (t>)  however,  it  w..*  rega rden  a,  possibly  dangerous  to 
print  a rumor  in  hold- face  type,  or  to  repeat  the  rhythms  amt 
slogan*  like  <|tialllics  of  some  of  the  mon  effective  rumors; 

(c)  it  was  fell  th.it  radio  rumor  » Iiiim  * were  more  likely  than 
printed  I It  MM  s to  spread  a rumor,  because  of  the  dial -twi  sting 
habits  of  Amen,  an  listeners,  and  (d)  there  was  some  slight 
evident  e (Iwil  the  . linn  ■•  impeded  the  spread  ul  rumor,  amt  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  they  ■on  « eeded  m making  their  . ommuni  • 
lies  rumor  • on-,,  unit 
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Along  with  their  defenses,  of  course,  there  was  a poster,  news- 
p«p«r,  and  radio  campaign  aimed  at  security  of  information.  Typi- 
cal eto|ana  were  "Think  before  you  talk,**  *£n»my  ears  are 
listening,"  "Don't  kill  her  daddy  with  careless  talk.*  Thii  ie 
standing  operating  procedure  (30?)  for  any  country  at  war. 

Summary 

For  the  paywar  operator  this  material  Illustrate*  the  problems 
He  facet  In  trying  to  get  hie  meaning  across  to  the  target.  The 
fundamental  idea  la  Uppmann'a  thesis  that  alt  men  know  their 
environment  in  terme  of  pictures  In  their  heads,  which  are  not 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  world  outside.  The  question,  then,  it 
this:  how  do  they  form  those  pictures ? That  ia  the  problem  of 
perception. 

We  perceive  the  world  in  terms  of  its  meaning  to  ua.  Thus, 
we  structure  experience— we  eelect,  distort,  add— but  we  alwaye 
structure  it  meaningfully  and  functionally.  That  ia,  we  see  things 
In  terms  of  our  needs,  our  previous  experience,  our  moods.  We 
orgsniae  experience  so  sa  to  make  it  fit  into  our  frames  of 
reference— and  especially  so  as  to  resist  change  in  the  structure 
of  belief  and  understanding  that  we  strongly  hold.  We  tend  to 
group  bits  of  experience— people  or  events— in  terme  of  their 
aimiiarltiea  or  nearness.  Finally,  we  organise  experience  in 
(arms  of  tho  language  we  have  to  describe  it.  evidently,  there- 
fore, different  people  will  perceive  different  meanings  in  the  eeme 
experience,  so  that  it  Is  essential  to  know  as  much  ee  possible 
about  the  frames  of  reference,  needs,  moods,  and  language  of  e 
target  if  one  Is  to  predict  with  eny  confidence  whether  an  intended 
meaning  wilt  get  across.  As  one  pesssge  quoted  In  the  chapter 
said:  "There  are  no  Impartie!  'facta.'  Oeta  do  not  have  a logic 
of  their  own  that  results  in  the  same  perceptions  and  cognitions 
for  all  people.  Data  are  perceived  and  interpreted  in  terme  of 
the  Individual  perretver's  own  needs,  own  emotions,  own  personality, 
own  previously  formed  rognltlve  patterns." 

In  reviewing  this  chapter  the  reader  will  also  recall  the  bases 
in  perception  for  many  devices  nf  propaganda,  such  as  name  t sit- 
ing, glittering  generalities,  transfer,  testimonial*,  guilt  and 
innotfnc*  by  association,  and  folksy  language;  and  for  the  way 
that  rumors  grow  and  spread,  and  the  way  rumors  are  countered. 
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Chapter  4 

RCSPONSZ  TO  THE  MZJJACE 


NATURE  AND  GROWTH  OT  ATT1TUD23 

The  message  hat  b in  received.  It  hi*  attracted  attention 
and  been  perceived,  by  which  we  mean  it  ha*  been  jtven  a mean* 
ir>j  in  relation  to  th»  other  picture*  within  the  recipient'*  head. 
Now  th*  message  begin*  to  operate  within  th#  realm  of  attitude*. 

Psychologist*  lt*t  attitude*  among  th*  intervening  variable*. 
They  call  them  ‘Intervening*  because,  they  *ay,  attitude*  come 
between  stimulus  and  response,  and  help  determine  the  way  the 
individual  responds  to  a given  stimulus. 

Attitude*  are  not  th*  only  intervening  variable*.  Intelligence, 
habit*,  and  motive*  all  get  between  atimulua  and  response  In 
much  the  earn*  way  that  attitudes  do.  In  point  ol  fact,  attitudes 
partly  depend,  a*  we  *hatt  see,  on  these  other  intervening  vari- 
ables, and  have  no  particular  advantage  as  regard*  determining 
the  nature  of  response*.  But  because  attitude*  are  the  evaluators 
among  these  variables— because  they  serve  to  classify  th*  stimuli 
on  th*  acale  of  favor -opposition— they  are  often  more  useful  than 
the  others  in  predicting  what  direction  the  response  will  take. 

Th*  internal  effect  of  a stimulus  can  often  be  described  in  term* 
of  attitude*,  and  altitudes  can  either  facilitate  or  hinder  eaternal 
behavior  which  arise*  as  an  effect  of  a stimulus  Therefore  it 
is  important  for  psywar  operators  to  understand  something  about 
how  attitudes  are  lortned  and  changed 

What  le  an  attitude ? Let  us  deline  an  attitude  as  an  inferred 
state  of  readmes*  to  react  m an  evaluaitve  way,  in  support  ■»< 
or  against,  a given  social  stimulus  situation 
Look  at  that  definition,  piece  by  piece: 

an  inferred  state— We  cannot  see  an  attitude  We  can  only 
infer  It  from  a person's  expressed  opinions  or  from  his  actions 
of  readiness— Attitudes  act  like  a steering  wheel  rather  than 
•in  engine  The  attitude  t*  ready,  but  ll  doesn't  start  things  It 
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steps  in  to  guide  th#  dtrsctlon  of  response  aftc f the  process  under 
consldt ration  hat  been  sat  in  motion  by  a stimulus. 

to  rasct  In  an  evaluative  way,  in  mppoit  of  or  against— This 
ta  tha  haart  of  tha  definition,  Attitudas  art  concerned  with  tha 
proa  and  cons— tha  relative  values— of  living.  Thay  rapraasnt 
Judgments  that  hava  grown  up  gradually  with  experienct,  Thay 
ar«  tha  bmtt*m  measuring  sticks  by  which  wa  evaluate  now  ex* 
parianca.  Thay  always  h*va  two  dlmsnsloni!  dtrsctHn,  by  which 
la  ma an t whara  thay  stand,  in  relation  to  a particular  stimulus,  on 
a aeala  from  favorablsnoas  to  opposition;  and  intensity,  by  which 
is  ms  ant  how  atrongly  thay  art  held,  how  energiilcaUy  tha  holder 
ta  praparad  to  act  In  tha  direction  thsy  point,  how  vigorously  ha 
la  prapartd  to  defend  tham,  ate. 

a jivn  social  stimulus  situation— This  complatts  tha  picture 
of  attitudas  as  toois  far  eapinj'withaur  complex  social  environ* 
mant.  Attitudas  halp  us  to  classify  and  rsapond  to  th*  great 
mass  of  stimulation  that  coma  a constantly  into  our  nervous  systems 
from  social  situations. 


How  Attitudes  Grow  » ! 

" "~n 1 4 

Children's  attitudas  art  unstable.  Parents  and  child  psychol.  * 

ogtsts  know  that.  Chtldr an  are  fickle.  Tha  things  thay  like  to  . 

do,  and  the  people  thay  Uka  to  do  these  things  with,  changs  easily  * ; 

and  quickly.  This  is  not  surprising.  In  chitdran  the  neuromuscular 
apparatus  that  mediates  learning  la  not  vary  wall  davalopad,  and 
there  ia  no  large  sceumulatad  backlog  of  habits  to  halp  la  tha  ^ 

learning  of  something  new.  What  this  means  in  affect  la  that  It  Is 
fairly  easy  for  one  day’s  learnings  to  be  displaced  by  tha  next 
day's.  Thus  a child’s  attitudes  are  constantly  shifting  and,  atong 
with  tham,  bis  interests  and  avan  his  abilities,  and  nothing  can 
put  a stop  to  tha  shifting  except  ths  gradual  development,  within 
tha  child,  of  a pattern  that  carries  over  from  one  learning  ax* 
parlance  ta  tha  next.  Tha  social  and  psychological  conditions 
affecting  a child  vary  so  much  from  day  to  day  that  U takes  a 
long  time  for  him  to  learn  to  respond  consistently  to  similar 
(not  identical)  stimuli  That  ia,  a child's  reaction  to  Communism 
or  Negroes  or  religion  may  be  now  favorable,  now  neutral,  now 
adverse,  and  it  takes  many  occasions  for  him  to  learn  th*  hind  of 
reaction  that  la  to  bo  dominant  and  is  to  become  a stable  and  gen* 
aroliaad  part  of  hi*  personality. 

A ascond  rsason  for  instability  of  attitudes  in  children  is  that 
a child's  whole  personality  structure  is  rather  unstable  A child 
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ran  shift  fairly  rapidly  from  dependence  to  independence,  from 
aggressiveness  to  submisslvrness,  from  p olitan#**  to  rudan***  — 
and  alt  of  these  in  rtsponi)  loth*  11m#  individual  or  situation 
* at  stimulus. 

How,  then,  do  altitude*  b#cjm»  Jtabsli.wd?  Th#  antw ir  It 
twofold:  (t)  As  other  aspects  of  ^mortality  matur#  and  become 
mor*  integrated,  at  the  person  develops  a consistent  notion  nf 
himasif  and  of  th*  distinction  bet w#tn  hu  own  self  and  the  out tr 
world,  attitudss  become  mor#  consistent,  and  as  liny  bream*  mor# 
consistent  th*y  slso  become  mor*  completely  integrated  and  par. 
form  mor*  smoothly  ihrir  function  of  supporting  Jh*  rail  of  iha 
personality  in  Its  complex  relations  with  th#  eftvironmsnt.  (2)  As 
a child  bicomsi  older  h#  adopts— by  cholc#  or  by  fores— i2lll 
various  social  structures  or  groups  It  ia  through  that*  that  ha 
gains  his  major  satisfactions  in  lift.  Altitudes  act  in  support  of 
these  rolss  and  th«  structures  of  whUh  they  sr#  a part.  Aa  h« 
ages  he  becomes  mor#  closely  allied  with  an  increasingly  eon- 
, sistrnt  set  of  groups,  and  this  h»lp#  stabilise  his  attitudes.  (When 

attitudes  remain  inconsistent  into  adulthood,  they  often  result  In 
' the  development  of  neuroses,  which  reflect  incompatible  social 

needs  and  allegiance*— a phenomenon  that  Homey1  calls  "the 
neurotic  personality  of  our  time.*) 

Basis  of  Attitudes 

t The  Learning  Pruvrss.  Attitudes  are  learned-  Indeed,  the 

basic  prinviples  of  learning  apply  not  only  to  the  growth  of  setts  - 
tudrs  but  also  to  the  formation  of  th*  whole  basic  set  of  tools  we 
use  for  living  in  society,  that  is,  th*  personality  Thus  it  ia 
appropriate  to  ash,  How  do  we  learn? 

We  learn  by  building  up  an  association  between  a cue  and  a 
response  A cue  is  simply  a stimulus  that  stands  out  from  the 
real  of  our  environment,  as,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  we  spoke  of 
"figure"  ns  standing  out  from  barkgruund.  We  respond  to  a cue 
under  the  intluenre  of  a drive  anti  we  are,  once  we  have  learnrd, 
rewarded  That  is  the  baste  formula  in  terms  of  which  practically 
all  human  ami  animat  learning  « an  lie  interpreted 

By  a drive  we  mean  a t *0*1011  that  impels  us  to  action  We 
have  btologiial  drive*  such  iss  hunger,  and  •«  tal  drives  such  a* 
the  nerd  to  understand  our  environment  A reward  l*  any  state 
1 * ol  alfair*  that  reduces  the  drive  tension  Fund,  for  example, 

would  rewaru  us  in  term*  nt  .1  hunger  drive,  it  would  reduce  the 
drive  Without  drive*.  |><  u|dc  wan'd  lie  inert  Without  reward* 
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they  would  either  die  (if  they  filled  to  satisfy  such  drives  as  that 
e f hunger)  or  they  would  live  a goalless  and  chaotic  kind  of  Ilfs. 

Under  the  Influence  of  a drive,  then,  we  respond  to  a cue  tnd 
• re  rewarded.  A hungry  animal  in  a laboratory  is  given  the 
choice  of  walking  toward  a white  or  a black  card,  if  h*  walk* 
toward  the  black  card,  he  gets  nothing.  If  he  walk*  toward  the 
white  card  he  gets  food  Soon  he  associates  white  (the  cue)  with 
food  (the  reward),  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  drive  (hunger) 
he  learns  to  make  the  rewarding  response  (that  is,  to  orient 
himself  and  walk  toward  ihe'white  card). 

Most  human  learning  it  more  complicated  than  that,  but  the 
general  pattern  ia  the  same.  A child  learns  to  say  "please*  in 
the  presence  of  a complex  set  of  cuee,  Including  hie  symbols  for 
the  food  he  wants  and  the  sight  of  it  in  his  parent's  hand.  Me  is 
told  to  ssy  "please."  If  he  does  so,  he  ts  given  the  food.  After  a 
number  of  such  trisls,  he  learns  to  indicate  the  food,  say  "please, " 
and  collect  hia  reward.  In  other  words,  he  learns  how  to  reduce 
his  drive,  and  when  he  has  thoroughly  learned  the  response  we 
•ay  that  he  has  acquired  a habit 

But  how  does  he  learn  to  say  "please"  to  reduce  other  tensions, 
for  instance,  when  he  wants  to  go  riding  with  his  parents,  or  wants 
a nickel  to  buy  an  ice  craam  conet  This  is  a long  step  in  lesrning. 
Exactly  how  it  ia  thought  to  happen  ts  a rather  complicated  and 
technical  matter,  but  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  procesa  is  one 
of  generalisation  or  habit  spread,  and  of  discrimination.  After  a 
ehlTeHhas  learned  to  associate  the  response  "kitty"  with  the  cues 
from  hie  kitten,  he  will  probably  call  o'her  email  furry  animats 
kitty  also.  Having  learned  to  respond  "daddy"  he  will  probably 
try  it  on  men  other  than  his  father.  The  more  nearly  similar  the 
cue,  the  more  likely  he  ia  to  respond  to  it  in  the  ssme  way.  And 
aa  a result  of  trial  and  error  he  will  learn  to  discriminate  or  to 
yefine  his  habit.  That  is,  he  will  learn  which  adult  human  with 
trousers,  shirt,  and  tie  will  reward  him  when  catted  "daddy .* 

Many  trials  are  necessary  before  the  child  learns  to  discriminate 
even  among  auch  fairly  simple  cues  as  these  In  more  difficult 
social  situations  it  ia  correspondingly  more  difficult  to  learn  to 
discriminate  the  cute  which  stand  for  alternative  courses  of 
action,  *nd  to  balance  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  related 
actions. 

However,  repetition  alone  is  nut  enough  tu  assure  learning 
An  instance  in  which  simple  repetition  wa  , depended  nn  wtthout 
the  other  conditions  for  learning  being  met,  for  example,  by  re* 
warding  the  response,  was  retailed  by  Hovland,'^  Chairman  of 
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the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Yale:  "During  the  war  m number 
of  top  advertising  men  developed  n program  which  suggested 
• very  hour  on  the  hour  ’Hat*  the  Germans/  but  I could  never 
diagram  th*  relationship  between  that  stimulus  and  the  desired 
response  to  mak*  sense  In  the  form  of  a learning  paradigm,  and 
I'd  predict  no  desired  learning  did  occur  * In  this  cast,  no  mat- 
tor  how  familiar  the  thrse  wards  becami,  there  was  very  little 
likelihood  that  they  would  arouse  any  at  the  desired  emotion  In 
their  hearers. 

You  can  readily  aee  some  of  the  Implications  of  this  learning 
process  *ar  the  practice  at  pay  war.  For  ••ample,  you  want  s 
given  target  audience  to  learn  the  habit  of  listening  to  your  pay- 
war  radio  broadcast.  You  know  that  if  they  listen  and  are  re- 
warded. they  will  be  lixely  to  listen  Again.  If  the  reward  is  fairly 
regular,  their  response  is  likely  to  become  habitual.  If  they  are 
not  rewarded,  they  may  not  try  again  If  they  are  rewarded  the 
first  time,  but  not  the  second  or  third,  their  impulse  to  respond 
will  probably  be  extinguished;  that  is,  they  will  quit  listening. 

But  how  does  the  operator  make  sure  that  they  will  b«  rewarded 
for  listening?  He  looks  for  their  tensions  or  drives.  What  can 
be  done  to  reduce  those  tensions?  Are  they  nostalgic  for  the 
old  mualr  which  the  Communists  have  barred?  Are  they  frus. 
Crated  soldiers  lonely  far  the  sound  of  a young  female  voice?  Are 
they  perplexed  and  in  need  of  reliable  new*?  The  operator's  job  will 
be  to  plan  his  programs  so  os  to  meet  those  needs,  reduce  those 
drives 

Of  course,  this  itself  is  a rather  elementary  piece  of  learning. 
What  is  really  desired  is  to  teach  them  more  complex  responses, 
m a more  complex  field  of  aortal  and  political  cues  This  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  Developing  Personality.  A human  infant  does  not  exist 
as  a person;  he  has  no  self  Even  though  he  may  be  different 
from  others  in  strength  and  loudness  and  frequency  of  crying  and 
may  be  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to  his  parents,  he  still— as 
one  psychologist  has  expressed  it— "floats  about  In  an  undiffer, 
enlisted  absolute  “ He  has  learned  next  to  nothing  from  his  en< 
vironment;  he  Is  highly  nondisc runinative  with  respect  to  the 
cues  he  responds  to,  his  behavior  is  quite  general  But  as  he 
grows,  his  btologti  at  equipment  hetornr*  better  organised  He 
is  able  to  learn  from  esperieme,  and  he  does  so 

Slowly  there  develops  (we  can  only  conjecture  this,  for  ml  ants 
cannot  talk  and  tell  as  about  this}  a vague  distinction  between  “nu" 
(sell)  and  "not. me"  (no) -seif)  When  he  pnuhes  his  lues,  there  u 
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stimulation  in  the  low*  and  the  flnjers  as  welt,  bul  whi*n  mmeonr 
• Is#  pinch**  hlj  to# t , there  is  stimulation  In  the  toes  only— * dif- 
ferent situation  A*  * rsault  of  turning,  crawling,  and  fulling,  th* 
Infant  encounters  atlinulati on  from  th#  environment,  each  stimu- 
lation haa  in  common  with  alt  Ih#  others  the  fact  that  it  cornea  to 
"self,"  th*  iimi  place. 

After  about  a year  the  child  acquires  language  reroutes  ami 
can  bejln  to  uae  eymbol*  to  stand  for  things,  By  the  time  (usually 
around  age  two)  ha  la  able  to  respond  consistently  to  * symbol 
which  aland*  for  hla  own  body— hi*  name— It  is  poaakbl*  to  ash 
aome  Interesting  question*:  Where1#  Johnny?  The  child  will 
probably  point  to  hla  nose  or  chest,  somewhere  along  th*  line  of 
maximum  stimulation.  Touch  the  child's  hand  and  ash:  Is  this 
Johnny?  The  answer  is  commonly  No.  Is  this  Johnny's  hand? 

Yea.  Tes  it  is  Johnny's  hand,  but  it  it  still  not  a part  of  Johnny 
the  person.  Ha  it  vague  about  himself}  he  hasn't  had  enough 
trials  to  learn  that  all  parts  of  his  body  are  parts  of  the  thing  to 
which  5h*  symbols  Johnny  or  "1"  attach.  The  discrimination  be- 
tween self  and  not-self  is  poor  and  is  not  usually  very  clear  until 
about  five  or  ala  years  of  age, 

After  this  time,  when  the  child  knows  himself,  there  comes 
often  a negativiatic  period  which  ia  so  frustrating  to  parents  and 
of  great  interest  to  psychologists.  Having  at  last  learned  to  dis- 
criminate "I  * (the  self), he  begine  to  value  that  self  (for  it  brings 
him  a good  many  satisfactions).  He  plays  with  this  new  knowledge. 
It  never  stands  out  more  sharply  than  when  It  is  resisting  the 
wishes  of  his  parents.  The  self  consists  now  of  a good  many  things 
besides  the  child’s  body;  It  include*  the  habits  he  use9  to  gain  par- 
ticular ends,  and  it  includes  the  drives  these  habits  serve.  And, 
in  a fig  uratlve  sense,  it  comet  to  Include  certain  external  object* 
that  are  important  in  his  habit  and  motivational  aystems— hi*  toys, 
hi*  plaything*,  hi*  parents,  and,  occasionally,  hi*  brother*  and 
sister*.  He  reacts  to  these  as  though  they  were  part  of  himself; 
they  are  important  and  are  to  be  defended  nearly  a*  much  a*  the 
symbol  that  stands  for  the  self  as  a whole.  And  ‘he  symbol,  the 
given  name,  for  aelf  become*  very  important;  it  i*  the  object  of 
the  attentions  of  othere  and  is  directly  involved  in  the  punishments 
and  rewards  the  ego  receives.  “I*  can  have  leeling*  hurl  at  the 
age  of  five,  hut  hardly  At  age  three 

This  is  where  repression  become*  important.  Repression  i» 
the  proves*  whereby  rertam  responses  are  forgotten  and  kept  from 
appearing  in  overt  behavior.  Hrrhape  a case  Mimmary  will  kilos. 
Irate  it  best 
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An  aviation  cadet  in  pilot  trainirj  was  havinj  considerable 
difficulty  in  passing  hu  diftli  flights,  flights  on  which  he  » it 
accompanied  by  an  Instnctor.  Although  this  wu  not  uncommon 
in  training,  this  particular  cut  was  interesting  beeaujt  :.i  solo 
flights  the  c idef  was  observed  to  Jo  v*ry  writ  in  every  respect, 

But  when  there  was  an  instructor  checking  him  in  the  Other  seat 
he  flew  roughly,  didn't  locate  his  check  point*,  *noperfarm*d»*vt»rsJ 
dangerous  operations.  Being  strongly  motivated  to  pass,  hr 
eventually  came  to  the  attention  of  psychologists  at  ths  base 
About  a da  sen  interviews  finally  rtvralsd  that  the  boy  hod  a 
very  strong  hatred  of  hta  father.  This  haired  was  completely 
unknown  to  him  beforehand,  and  much  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  finally  bringing  him  to  recognise  it.  Hia  problem  in  check* 
flying  aeemed  to  be  that  he  was  reacting  with  antagonism  and 
fear  to  the  inatructor  (though  overtly  he  said  he  liked  the  inatruc* 
tor  and  got  along  well  with  him)  as  though  he  were  hia  father. 

The  hatred  of  hie  father  had  been  repressed  so  that  he  for  years 
was  unaware  of  it;  yet  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  haired  per* 
etsted  and  in  e number  of  areas  involving  persons  in  father  rates 
had  been  erratic  and  generally  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
(Notice  here  the  operation  of  sttmulua  generalisation.)  After  he 
had  made  the  recognition  of  the  hatred  he  was  able  to  dt  scrim- 
inate  between  the  instructor  and  hia  father  and  was  no  longer 
erratic  In  check  flights,  eventually  pasaing  the  course 

This  ia  the  outcome  of  repreaaton.  Repression  ia  a learned 
adaptive  response.  The  boy  in  childhood  had  expressed  hatred 
for  his  father  and  was  punished  because  our  culture  does  not 
sanction  father  hatred  He  then  expressed  nothing  in  tha  pret* 
ance  of  paternal  injustice  ami  was  rewarded  for  "being  * man," 
"exercising  self  .control."  and  the  like.  When  he  expressed 
favorable  attitudes  toward  his  father,  the  rewards  were  even 
greater.  Drive:  fear  Cue:  father  (or  symbols  of  him).  Response; 
active  inhibition  of  hate  reactions  and  favorable  verbalisations 
Reward:  release  from  f-rar  Hundreds  of  trials  enabled  tha  buy 
to  learn  a favorable  attitude  toward  father  (who  undoubtedly  had 
some  redeeming  features)  But  he  could  not— or  at  least  did  not— 
unlearn  the  unverbaliaed  emotional  reaction. 

Why  do  we  make  special  mention  of  repressions?  Notice  what 
happened  to  the  cadet  when  repressed  drives  werr  aroused.  His 
behavior  was  disturbed  If,  through  anthropological  studies  or 
Ottu  r suurrss,  a psywar  operator  can  learn  the  nature  of  the 
strong  repressed  drives  within  the  target  audtenre— the  one*  that 
are  widespread  enough  i«>  be  railed  "tsUsr.il  traits"— then  he  has 
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«n  are-*  of  operation  par  excellence.  The  practical  problem  re- 
main* then  to  devise  the  stimuli  that  will  arouj e those  drives, 
and  other*,  and  direct  them  for  or  agilntt  the  objects  or  condi- 
tion* that  it  is  the  mission  of  psywar  to  affect. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  attempted  in  connection  with  World 
War  II  propaganda  against  the  Japanese.  Anthropological  data 
wore  interpreted  psychoanalytical!?  to  Indicate  that  the  hind  of 
training  given  most  Japanese  males,  that  which  produced  their 
well-known  devotion  to  tha  authority  of  the  Xmperor,  was  highly 
repressive  training.  Each  child  want  through  a period  of  com* 
pa  rati  vs  indulgence  during  his  first  year.  Authority  in  the  form 
of  the  father  wae  then  invoked,  and  the  child's  status  was  sharply 
altered.  The  antagonism  thereby  generated  toward  the  father 
tended  to  generallae  to  ether  authority  figures  but  by  sever* 
punishments  wae  repressed,  while  more  desirable  responses 
were  substituted  for  it.  The  basic  antagonisms  remained  but 
were  repressed,  and  the  child's  need  for  security  and  freedom 
from  fear  wae  satisfied  by  approval  conferred  by  authority  fig- 
ures. Now  the  problem  for  psywar  was  to  find  the  stimuli  which 
would  arouse  antagonisms  toward  certain  authorities  without  at 
the  eame  time  evoking  the  stereotype  devotton  to  national  figure* 
and  symbols. 

Tha  validity  of  tha  above  Interpretation  of  the  Japanese,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  tha  propaganda  based  on  it,  are  still  mattsri 
of  conjecture.  That  tha  mechaniam  of  repression  is  important 
in  individual  behavior  problem*  Is  no  t.-inger  questioned.  But  it 
remains  to  ba  established  whether  or  not  propaganda  programs 
made  up  of  stimuli  coming  from  outiids  a target  country  can 
manipulate  it  successfully. 

Development  of  Social  Relations,  Most  learning  and  most 
personality  development  tab*  place  in  social  situations.  Repres- 
sion is  a aocial  product  Therefor*  1st  us  look  at  the  way  a child'* 
developing  aocial  relations  affect  the  growth  of  hit  attitudes. 

Of  what  impertanca  are  group  experiences  and  group  mamba r- 
ship  to  the  developing  personality? 

In  tha  flrat  place  it  Is  only  in  the  group  that  a parson  can 
encounter  language.  Language  it  a uniquely  social  product.  The 
child  learns  symbols  that  atand  for  the  things  he  plays  or  works 
with}  ha  tesrna  symbol*  for  the  other  people  in  some  group;  he 
learns  symbols  for  what  he  doc  a and  what  th*  others  do;  h*  learnt 
symbols  that  atand  for  himself  and  help  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween himself  and  things  that  are  not  himself  It  Is  tha  presence 
of  the  language  symbols  that  makes  possible  the  discrimination 
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« of  his  role  tit  the  group,  Through  language  hr  understand*  the 

relationship  of  others  t him,  for  example,  in  this  form:  "If  I 
writ*  on  the  wall,  then  iViumrma  will  scald, " This  process  of 
t knowing  what  the  next  person  is  going  to  do  in  response  to  one's 

own  action  is  of  the  greatest  impoitance  in  the  procsss  by  which 
a child  becomes  a fully  socialised  and  certified  member  of  • group, 
and  thus  in  the  formation  of  the  child's  self.  Without  language  this 
indispensable  communication,  which  defines  roles  and  figuratively 
cements  the  group  together,  could  not  take  place. 

Another  consequence  of  group  membership  is  that  there  is 
assured  for  the  child  a consistent  set  of  conditions  in  which  the 
principle s of  learning  can  operate,  The  group  provides  him  with 
consistent  cues.  The  group  provides  avenues  and  iaciime*  for 
responses  to  cues,  And  the  group,  most  importantly,  assures  the 
operation  of  a fairly  consistent  set  of  rewards  and  punishments 
for  responses.  This  is  the  most  fundamental  function  of  a group, 
speaking  psychologically.  It  is  the  existence  of  a aet  of  consistent 
cues  to  end  canasqusnv'ei  of  motivated  action  that  makes  possible 
the  assumption  of  roles  and  the  first  steps  toward  the  learning 
of  language. 

Through  behaving  aa  a group  member,  then,  the  individual  is 
enabled  to  learn  three  important  sets  of  responses:  (I)  language 
responses,  which  allow  communication  and  facilitate  the  die. 

( crimination  of  self  from  others,  (2)  instrumental  responses,  or 

the  epecific  need-mtsting  skills  the  individual  requires  in  order 
to  perform  his  rote,  and  (!)  drive. producing  responses.  The  last 
two  classes  of  responses  taken  together  embrace  everything  that 
is  included  under  the  label  of  "personality,"  and  a good  many 
other  things  at  well.  Let  us  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  the  group 
the  parson  learns  most  of  those  responses  and  drives  that  out- 
wardiy  distinguish  him  from  others,  and  inwardly  differential# 
him  from  tjli  others  and  enable  him  to  know  hU  “ self." 

Roles  Several  times  now  we  have  mentioned  "roles'*  and 
* role  .performance.  * These  are  a natural  outcome  of  group  liv. 
ing  Groups,  as  we  have  seen,  are  organised  and  repetitive  sets 
of  relations  between  people.  In  order  for  a group  to  mist,  there, 
fore,  it  must  be  possible  for  its  members  to  count  on  each  other 
to  do  certain  things  (such  at,  in  a family,  washing  dishes)  and 
not  othsra  (such  aa  changing  the  oil  in  the  family  rar)  The  rffl. 
ciency  of  the  group  and  hence  the  mutual  valor*  derived  by  the 
member*  from  the  group's  existence  would  be  impaired  if  every- 
one did  or  tried  to  du  everyone  else'*  job  ami  did  nut  learn  to  do 
a particular  thing  well— and  regularly  Family  life  suffer*  if 
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the  five -year-old  children  insist  on  doing  the  cooking  and  hou»e- 
k taping  or  if  tha  mother  spends  ail  h*r  waking  hour*  playing 
cards.  CsrUIn  thinj*  must  be  dona  ao  that  tha  group  la  able  to 
provide  satisfactions  for  ita  mamba ra  and  h«nc*  to  exist.  These 
things,  peculiar  to  tha  variola  mambtri,  ora  callsd  “roiaa,' 

From  tha  standpoint  of  on  Individual  tha  function  of  a role  ia 
to  brlnj  conaiatant  satisfaction  to  consistent  mottyas  From  tha 
standpoint  of  tha  ouistdi  obaar vtr  of  tha  group  tha  function  of 
roias  is  (a)  to  "socUlisa"  tha  new  members  and  ultimately  (b)  to 
causa  tha  members  to  contribute  to  tha  continued  existence  of 
tha  group. 

People  coma  originally  to  occupy  position  and  to  assume 
roias  partly  bacauaa  thay  art  born  into  an  already  going  society 
and  portly  bacauaa  thay  f>co|»Ue  roias  and  positions  as  means 
of  satisfying  motives  already  acquired.  A child  born  Into  and 
growing  up  in  a family  find#  roias  already  sat  up  for  the  cat  sting 
member*.  It  is  in  and  through  rale-taking  that  a parson  becomes 
" socialised,"  laarns  tha  ways  and  mnana  of  tha  group,  laarns  a 
language,  and  "interior iaas"  a sat  of  values.  In  fulfilling  the  role 
prescription  for  “child*  (whether  It  ba  "child  in  a family  of  ten," 
or  “only  child*),  tha  young  human  being  learns,  at  wa  have  said, 
to  differentials  himself  from  the  others  making  up  his  social  cn. 
vironment  And  with  the  development  of  language  ha  is  better 
able  to  taarn  labels  for  himstlf,  such  aa  “good  boy,"  "older 
brother,*  or  "tough  guy,*  and  to  us*  them  as  guidts  in  his  various 
rol*  behaviors. 

Roles  gain  in  importance  with  time  and  become  to  some  extent 
independent  of  tha  immediate  group  structure.  Roles  become  • 
part  of  the  person's  ego  structure,  serving  not  only  aa  a set  of 
tools  for  providing  life's  rewards  but  also  as  a set  of  values. 

Roles  have  also  the  related  functions  of  bringing  the  person 
tn  contact  with  the  cues  and  the  incentives  that  trigger  the  moti- 
vational systems  acquired  earlier.  At  the  same  time  they  pro- 
vide a channel  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  motives  Proper 
role-playing  (meeting  role  prescriptions)  ensures  the  mainte- 
nanceofthe  individual  in  hta  position  tn  the  social  structure,  which 
ensures  the  meeting  of  personality  needs  fas  for  dependence  or 
dominance),  and  at  the  sama  tim#  ensures  survival  not  n.'ty  socially 
but  biologically  Small  wonder  then  that  rote*  should  become  val- 
ues In  themselves  Witness  how,  when  you  ask  a person  whrf  or 
what  he  is,  he  Is  likely  to  name  some  role,  such  a*  professor  of 
olericulture,  or  plumber,  and  it  likely  to  defend  rather  strongly 
the  Importance  of  olericulture  or  plumbing  *m  the  modern  world  * 
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* Roll*  -taking  integrates  ihe  person  with  other*  in  his  4 roup 
In  addition  to  providing  th»*  1nd1vi1iu.1l  with  a personality  nr  j « 

•cl  of  values,  organized  .1  round  hi  4 major  rolM,  rolr-i.sklng  h** 

» significant  effect*  in  relating  the  individual  to  o.hrr  aspect*  of 

hi*  groups.  One  *u«  h cff<  rl  t*  culled  by  « sociologist  "taking  the 
role  of  the  other, * which  m-an*  being  able  to  predict  what  other* 
In  the  group  sre  likely  to  do  In  given  situation*.  Thus,  a child 
gradually  learns  wh.it  his  mother'*  function*  are  and  c»n  antici- 
pate mother's  response*  to  hi*  own  behavior.  Such  ability  to 
take  others'  roles  is  the  basis  of  goad  social  adjustment;  the 
•octal  world  become*  more  familiar,  snd  the  person  isn't  con. 
•tantly  presented  with  surprising  *nd  often  threatening  reaction* 
on  the  part  of  others. 

An  outcome  of  knowing  what  others'  roles  are  I*  the  learning 
and  valuing  of  the  common  behaviors  of  one1*  group.  Just  as  one's 
own  role  pattern*  become  the  normal  and  true  way  of  behaving,  the 
values  that  are  common  features  of  the  role  patterns  of  one's  as- 
sociates become  commonly  valued  snd  commonly  defended.  To 
illustrate:  it  is  "normal'*  in  a statistical  sense  for  each  Moham- 
, medan  child  to  avoid  pigs.  Thus  it  becomes  a shared  norm  and 

• *hsred  value  and  is  meaningful  as  u basis  of  communication 
only  to  the  eaten!  that  it  ijj  shared 

Special  kinds  of  attitudes  are  formed  in  relation  to  roles 

• The  storekeeper  |i  ready  to  act  in  certain  evaluative  ways  to- 
ward the  customer.  The  customer  la  ready  for  certain  actions 
toward  the  storekeeper.  Doth  eapect  certain  actions  from  one 
another,  and  each  expect*  the  other  to  have  certain  attitude* 
toward  himself,  the  storekreper  u deferential,  and  the  customer 
expects  him  to  be  so.  The  customer  knows  he  hss  certain  rights 
ami  privileges  and  know*  that  the  storekeeper  knows  tht*  (no. 

Both  parties  thus  have  definite  expectations  about  one  another, 
and  each  is  ready  to  act  toward  the  other  In  particular  ways 

Role  attitude*  are  a matter  of  being  ready  to  act  toward 
others  in  particular  ways.  They  are  therefore  very  important 
in  the  operation  of  groups  They  are  actually  a part  of  the  role 
prescribed  for  the  person  as  his  part  of  the  group  process  With- 
out them  the  group  does  not  tunctiun  well—**  witness  wh.it  hap- 
pens when  a new  person  joins  a 1 ommittev  There  is  hesitation 
and  taulinn  until  the  new  person  funis  an  appropriate  role  for 
himself  and  learns  what  the  others'  rotes  are  After  that,  when 
everyone  knows  tppruaim.tlcly  what  In  expect  o(  other*  and  what 
others  expect  nf  him,  llie  work  nf  the  committee  speed*  up 

To  the  rstrnt  that  one's  rotes  are  limited  lo  ,»  very  lew  situ- 
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ations  or  relations.  one'*  personality  fejwi*  to  become  standard- 
i/ed.  There  develops  in  bur  a aucrats,  for  example,  such  a paitirn 
a*  one  investigator  has  studied  under  ike  ium<  “bureaus  ratic 
par sonality,"  The  p/ofi’aior  tends  to  act  like  a professor,  the 
executive  like  an  executive,  The/  carjy  theas  ictlan  paltsrnj 
even  over  into  activities  that  are  not  occupational;  for  eaatnpla, 
the  professor  tends  to  act  Ilka  a professor  sven  when  ha  is  buyjnj 
groceries  or  on  a camping  trip.  And  m i h these  roles  30.  inevitably, 
cartai n supporting  attitude*  The  professor  csrtiii  favorable  oitl- 
tudaa  toward  patience  and  thoughifoin^  ss  and  careful  attention  to 
detail;  tha  executive  carries  favorable  attitudes  toward  quick, 
decisive  action  and  forceful  off Uiimy.  Thasa  atlltudee  »rs  gen- 
erated within  tha  roles  that  these  individuate  play.  They  act  to 
aupport  tha  individuals  in  {hast  rote  a.  and  tha  institution!  of 
which  tha  rotas  ara  a pari, 

Summary 

Attitudes  ara  learned.  They  ara  teamed,  like  tha  othar  per* 
tonality  tools  that  halp  aa  to  adjust  to  our  environment.  by  dis- 
covering which  rtaponaas  to  which  cuaa  will  be  rewarded.  Thay 
davelop  as  personality  develop*  and  aa  wt  learn  to  play  our  roles 
in  society.  Thay  develop  in  aueh  a way  a*  to  halp  us  protect  or 
express  tha  anduring  aspects  of  personality,  and  tha  rewarding 
pattarna  of  social  relations.  Thus  thay  represent  evaluative 
Judgment!  on  the  likely  results  of  given  behavior,  and  thay  serve 
aa  signposts  of  re aponsca  we  art  likely  to  make.  Their  signs, 
for  tha  moat  part,  point  toward  one  kind  of  response,  that  is, 
thay  predispose  ua  to  action  that  will  reduce  our  biogenic  or 
•motional  drives,  preserve  tha  values  we  hold,  support  behavior 
allowing  us  to  use  resources  we  are  proud  of,  halp  us  structure 
experience  meaningfully,  support  our  rote  concepts,  and  preserve 
our  group  norma. 

Therefore  the  process  of  attitude  formation  begins  with  the 
Individual's  first  breath  and  continues  throughout  life.  His  atti- 
tude atructure,  unstable  and  shifting  at  first,  grow*  increasingly 
firm  as  hia  personality  develops  and  he  finds  his  place  in  society. 
It  ta  into  thla  long-continuing  process  inside  each  member  of  the 
target  audience  that  the  psywar  operator  sluices  hia  message 
The  measage  must  go  through  the  same  process  as  the  countless 
other  stimuli  that  have  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  audience 
member's  attitudes,  that  is  one  reason  why  it  it  important  for 
the  psywar  planner  and  the  psywar  operator  to  understand  some. 
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thing  of  the  learning  proms,  briefly  Ueetribed  in  tha  preceding 
pages.  Tha  new  message  wilt  enter  into  4 situation  in  which 
ther*  are  old,  firm,  accumulaird  attitude*  and  aUo  rtlativsly 
n«w  and  lass  firm  altitudes,  There  will  ba  attitude*  that  art 
strongly  held  and  others  not  so  strongly  held}  in  general,  tha 
mare  an  attitude  tends  to  support  the  strong  structures,  tha  en- 
during aspect*,  of  tha  personality,  tha  more  liksly  it  is  to  be 
held  strongly.  But  Short  will  also  ba  some  strong  attitudes  that 
have  bean  repressed  and  arc  never  consciously  expressed 

Without  anticipating  tha  subject  matter  of  the  following  lec- 
tions, it  can  safety  be  said  hare  that  the  peywar  manage  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  mors  easily  if  It  follows  the  general  direc- 
tion of  existing  altitudes.  If  its  purpose  is  to  change  attitudes, 
then  it  will  he  exceedingly  difficult  to  change  those  that  are  old 
and  strongly  heUi.  It  will  have  more  success  if  it  works  in  the 
area  whare  attitudes  are  new  and  not  etrongly  held,  though  this, 
of  course,  is  always  a matter  of  mors  or  less.  U it  can  arousa 
tome  repressed  altitudes,  it  msy  succeed  in  disrupting  a per- 
sonality or  a group.  If  it  can  give  protection  to  repressed  atti- 
tudes that  are  about  to  be  brought  out  into  the  open,  it  may  pre- 
vent the  disruption  of  a personality  or  a group.  Whatever  its 
purpose  and  its  area  of  operation,  however,  the  psywar  message 
must  be  designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  learning  pattern. 
That  ta.  It  must  present  itself  as  a cue,  a certain  response  to 
which  will  be  rewarded  To  say  it  another  way,  it  must  be  to 
devised  that,  if  the  target  individual  responds  in  a certain  way  to 
the  cue,  one  of  his  drives  or  tensions  will  be  reduced.  And  if  the 
desired  response  is  really  to  be  learned,  it  mutt  be  practiced 
Once  wlii  not  be  enough 

But  before  this  is  discussed  further,  we  had  better  talk  about 
the  kinds  of  attitudes  that  develop  and  how  these  different  kinds 
of  attitudes  may  enter  into  psyw.tr  plans  should  be  considered. 


KINDS  OF  ATTITUDES 


1 


We  huve  talked  about  the  growth  ot  altitudes  in  general  ami 
have -said  that  they  tend  tn  cluster  around  the  basic  aspect*  of 
personality,  predisposing  o*  toward  a*  Hon  that  will  protect  or 
express  those  bust,  aspetts  ii  will  be  useful  uow  lo  d»s«  us* 
some  of  these  , lusters  uf  attitudes  and  tn  suggest  how  psyw.tr 
planners  and  operators  may  take  e u h ot  them  into  at  t mint 
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Attltudss  Saard  on.  Slaloilcal  Drivas 

Under  normal  condition*,  ths  biological  drivss,  such  aa  thoaa 
toward  real,  food,  walar,  air,  gsnarat  activity,  or  the  elimination 
of  with  product*,  do  not  play  a significant  part  in  determining 
attitude*,  mostly  becauss  these  drivas  ara  for  tha  moat  part  ao 
easily  satisfied,  U is  true  that  in  infancy  such  drives  have  a 
relative'/  large  heur-by-hour  influence  on  behavior  and  attitudes 
because  the  very  early  yaart  ara  concerned  aspeciatly  with  learn* 
tng  appropriate  ways  of  meaUnj  such  needs.  Some  psychologists 
and  anthropologists  biltave  that  many  long-run  effects  on  bshaviar, 
including  attitudes  toward  authority,  stem  from  the  early  period 
during  which  the  child  learnt  to  control  eliminative  function* 
and  other  biological  drives,  9ut  normal  Uvinj  conditions  In  prac- 
tically all  cultures  are  such  that  these  basic  biological  drives  ara 
reasonably  well  satisfied  through  habits  and  institutions,  so  that 
variations  In  them  only  rarely  have  a significant  offset  on  attitude*, 

Take,  howtver,  a battlefield,  or  an  art*  which  has  Just  suffered 
heavy  bombing,  or  any  situation  where  society,  or  the  currsnt  social 
structure,  does  not  provide  for  reduction  of  the  biological  drives, 
They  may  auddanly  become  so  strong  and  insistent  that  the  other 
so-called  "learned*  needs  ara  laid  aside.  Than  attitudes  may  be 
adapted  that  support  action  tending  »o  satisfy  the  now-dominant 
biogenic  drives. 

Here  we  may  draw  a useful  distinction  between  sociogenic  and 
biogenic  needs  and  take  note  of  the  fact  that  biogenic  nasde  usually 
predominate  when  the  chips  are  down.  A study  of  tha  effects  of 
starvation  was  made  at  tha  University  of  Minnesota  during  World 
War  11,  using  conscientious  objectors  as  subject  participants. 
Thirty-six  conscientious  objectors  volunteered  to  be  subjected  to 
systematic  eemietarvetion  for  a period  of  six  months.  During  thU 
time  they  lost,  on  the  average,  about  24  percent  of  their  body  weight, 
and  with  the  resultant  physical  changes  went  psychological  concomi- 
tants that  are  of  great  Interest  for  psywsr.  For  the  subject  partict- 
pants  knew  they  were  perfectly  safe  from  external  harm,  were  being 
carefully  observed  for  possible  serious  consequences  to  their  health, 
and  could  terminate  their  participation  in  the  experiment  at  will,  so 
thM  In  many  respects  they  were  not  nearly  so  bad  off  as  people  lit 
a bombed  city  or  a prisoner  of  war  (POW)  camp.  We  might  there- 
fore fairly  expect  the  things  that  happened  to  them  to  happen  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  bombed  cities  and  POW  camps  {Last  win- 
ter's ..iwi  * turn**  (rum  Koje  island  aie  worth  rereading  in  this 
connection  ) 
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The  Minnesota  experimant  shows  how,  under  condition*  of 
continued  starvation,  th«  effect*  of  yours  of  acquiring  social 
habit#  and  values  rapidly  drops  away,  exposing  a cor*  of  self- 
preservative  bicgenicaUy  oriented  motivation.  Keys  and  co- 
workers  express  it  this  way!1 

A*  (d«#vnlh*n  |»f  ■ vf*-*t*<l  limy  Ixtrnmw  move  iwl  mttf*  eltont,  »fiftih*M<t 
•let  Immtdid*.  Mt<v»tmi>ui.«  m*tm  -low  mi<)  m*Ulnlm|,  Minim  were  movnUd  on* 

* • time  and  the  men  mat  itt  l**nln<|  xgnlnnt  « wall  while  wilting.  In 

diNCMeMion  thmfm  mm«  n.»  «vM«in<'«  t«l  •>«mfuei<in  id  thought  <*  difficulty  of 

• i|e«H«lun  hut  the  mUUuUm  mum  f'-»nu*«n*ly  liftlnhl*  wot  muon*.  Trivial  I n«> l • 

dent*  w-fm  |4<>|iM'iive  <d  annoy  *n«*«  nnd  romjilnlnt.  PavuM* 

lufiteM  of  t<onv«r«tUion  *«#*  food,  furmlng  and  wol  life,  a fact  whh’H  wo* 
btltefly  reaenieif  hy  hum  of  the  m«n, 

K fW'ioent  roM|«|«iM  wnn  (he  *en*t»Mon  of  being  •old.* 

A number  of  men  mere  bothered  by  vivid  dmam*,  |>nrtloul«*ly  ot  dream* 
of  breaking  the  diet,  with  aiUindniU  grunt  r**mori*«, 

Soms  of  the  men  were  unable  to  remain  on  the  restricted  diet 
clear  through  the  experiment,  despite  the  fact  that  considerable 
interest  in  the  experiment  had  been  aroused  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  considerable  prestige  attached  to  beina  a partic- 
ipant in  (t!< 

Thin  d*l«rti*nU»n  of  their  lOhltni  roniroi  wn*  nil  th*  morn  r»mwi»bl* 
Immune  thr*-**  men  Hod  »Hnw«t  themMelven  lu  ho  *|n*'er«  n«d  upright  through* 
mil  thn  i*u  i*  more  yen#*  of  work  they  hnd  performed  In  civilian  public  nerv* 

Ip*  hef.ne  romtng  |o  the  ItdMimtnry.  , , ,Thi»  *emt<*tnr  vntlon  |>r»**ur*  of 
hunger  wn*,  however,  too  mu.  h — their  vi>ry  tmlng*  revolted  *g*ln*t  th« 
r*xtf K'lton.  On*  of  the  indlvltiunin  not  only  Imught  find,  but  nlno  nloln 
Hnm«  from  • locked*  -t<*ef<*.im*.  Another  Indlvl.lunl  sublimnled  hi*  food 
I'fnvmu*  by  .-.lenliug  chin*  .up*  from  toffee  Mh.-p*,  Although  f anting  In 
*»ld  >U  time*  to  quicken  one  Mpirllunlly,  none  of  the  men  reported  -Ignlft* 
cnrl  |*ogrrn*  in  thetr  reltgtuu*  live*.  Mo*i  of  ihem  felt  that  th*  numt* 

-Ixrvwton  hml  ronr N«n«d  rather  than  reiiiteil  them,  mid  they  mwveled  nl 
Sow  thin  • heir  moral  end  aortal  veneer*  -on  mod  to  be.* 


Tht»  Intensive  preoccupation  with  food  Interfered  with  c-thwr 
activities  amt  nccuplril  most  of  their  leisure  time.  Work  effi- 
\ tent  y wu»  tutduwn,  interest  m their  girl  friends  ail  but  dis.tp. 
pearrd,  and  n common  recreation  wan  the  planning  of  how  best 
tn  enjoy  the  next  meal.  Cookbooks  became  fascinating  literature 
(or  some  of  them 

As  for  thetr  nonitl  life  per  so,  there  was  a decreased  interest 
in  other  persons,  especially  persons  who  were  not  a part  of  the 
starvation  experiment.  The  men  limit  tip  a strong  in-group  feel- 
ing that  excluded  pracMt  ally  everyone  else,  and  there  was  little 
or  mi  concern  wifh  courtesies,  with  consideration  for  others  (rven 
within  Ihe  group),  or  with  personal  appearance 

•II.  | unit  | It,  |it‘fifti  t.ni  of  lulti  f and  |«tMi  It''!. 
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Reports  by  observers  of  other  non* jjp«riman?sl  csndlllons  st  i 

food  deprivation  confirm  ev-tn  mars  vivi  Jly  the  breakdown  of  will*  j 

established  value  lyitimi  with  their  supporting  ditilu-jas,  and  i 

their  replacement  by  the  peril 3i tot  jt/lvt.ig  slier  food.  In  occu.  4 | 

pied  Germany,  one  poll  of  ysunj  Ksmtu  showed  ihat  ihs7  wsji  lao  | 

much  concerned  with  food  to  be  interested  in  love  and  aifectian. 

Women  and  girls  of  nearly  all  jjh  and  daises  prostituted  them. 

■elves  in  return  for  bits  jf  food.  Careful  dietary  habile  and  Ijfig.  • 

established  food  tastes  dlisppeari  J completely,  and  porjonel  and  ■ 

group  loyalties  weakened  or  vanished  in  the  v** 11  far  fcad. 

In  short,  even  .he  strongest  attitudes  toward  the  tasllluUoas 
of  one’s  society  will  be  shaken  or  abandoned  If  those  institutions 
foil  to  mest  such  a basic  need  as  that  for  food.  This  sometimes 
provides  paywsr  viln  gr?al  stratsjic  opportunities.  It  can  step 
into  such  situations  with  pictures  and  words  relating  to  the  tut* 
satisfied  need  and  be  sure  of  attracting  attention.  It  can  call  upon 
the  targrt  audience  for  behavior  *.*nd  be  pretty  sure  of  success 
if  g promises  satisfaction  at  that  need  as  a reward. 

feu  as  a biological  drive  attains  Importance  under  conditions 
of  deprivation  but  only  when  activities  motivated  by  stronger  drives  * 

such  aa  hunger  do  not  intsrfer*  with  sexual  preoccupations.  Wars 
being  run  the  way  they  are,  it  is  impossible  for  the  commanders  of 
•a  army  to  see  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  needs  of  their  m»n. 

Cvtn  • militarily  healthy*  troops  on  full  rations  are  likely  to  be  * 

sexually  deprived  and  hence  susceptible  to  psywar  appeals  stress- 
ing sexual  materials.  Most  particularly,  pornographic  paywsr 
material  may  have  an  effect  on  attitudes  through  the  mechanism 
called  "projection";  sex. hungry  solditrs  art  highly  vulnerable  to 
hints  or  assertions  that  their  woman  art  being  unfaithful,  and  that 
"«-r»"  ano  others  not  rtilly  caught  up  tn  the  war,  high  officers, 
government  officials,  etc.,  for  example,  are  enjoying  their  favors. 

Their  own  needs  are  "projected"  onto  others  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  peywar  leaflet. 

This  waa  the  psychology  behind  the  Nanis’  use  of  a pornographic 
piece  featuring  a Jewish  figure  leading  "your  gltl  back  home"  astray, 
a double -barreled  appeal  foi  the  aea-hungry  anti-Semite. 

Pornographic  propaganda  la,  however,  more  often  eucceesful  in 
attracting  attention  than  tn  eliciting  overt  action.  For  the  latter 
purpoee  the  sea  drive  ta  a tar  ieaa  effective  mechanism  to  play 
on  than  hunger,  especially  when  the  paywsr  operator  ta  tn  a posi- 
tion to  hold  out  a promise  of  eerty  reward  for  the  drive  for  food. 

True,  men  will  respond,  under  certain  conditions,  to  surrender 
leaflets  emphasising  the  opportunity  to  gel  back  lo  the  sexual  and 
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other  satisfaction*  of  a pcicsfi!  homeland.  Bui  the  combat  ?#ywsr 
operator  should  remember  that  the  >e*  drive  1*  lively  lobe  dormant 
among  hungry  troop*  and  that,  In  any  case,  other  aspect*  of  person* 
allty  may  oppose  extramarital  gratification, 

For  peywar  purposes,  then,  It  appear*  that,  first,  efforts  to 
chanje  attitudes  through  appeals  to  the  biological  drives  of  mill* 
tartly  healthy  troop*  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  produce  jraai 
results;  second,  with  troops  or  civilian  populations  whs»e  food 
supply  Is  very  low,  appeals  baaed  on  hunger  motivation  may  he 
extremely  effective;  and  third,  when  the  chips  are  down,  bUgente 
need*  are  going  to  predominate  over  sociogenic  ones;  that  is,  it 
does  no  good  to  propagandise  a hungry  man  about  democracy  if 
your  rival  le  able  to  offer  him  food. 


tUuUi. 


In  t3sf*n*»  of  the  “3e!f“ 


One's  self,  it  has  been  said,  is  "the  individual  as  known  to 
the  Individual  * tach  person  can  discriminate  between  his  own 
body  and  ite  behavior  and  the  bodita  and  behaviors  of  other  peo- 
ple. He  knowe  to  some  extent  his  own  resourcss  of  ahilis  and 
attitudes  and  how  they  can  help  him  to  get  along  in  the  world. 

He  also  has  certain  wayi  of  doing  specific  things  that  are  char* 
acterlatlc  of  him  and  set  him  apart  from  others.  For  example, 
some  pay  the  check  a«  a restaurant  grudgingly,  other*  take  time 
when  paying  it  to  be  friendly  and  "sociable,"  atill  others  pay  it 
methodically,  counting  the  money  carefully  and  noting  and  filing 
the  receipt,  etc.  These  resources  of  skills,  and  these  charac- 
terist'c  way*  of  carrying  out  specific  acta  are  variously  useful 
to  the  person  who  thus  cherishes  them  and  moves  to  protect  them 
whan  they  are  threatened.  Thus  the  self  Is  e value— a complex  of 
specific  values— as  well  as  a pool  of  adjustive  resources.  And  by 
definition,  value*  are  things  that  we  strive  to  preserve. 

One  way  the  individual  can  preserve  hia  values  la  to  art  in 
defenae  of  the  other  persons,  the  groups,  and  the  institutions  that 
ava  committed  to  their  preservation.  That  means  he  must  hold 
attitudes  appropriate  to  such  action.  One  funrtion  of  ar  attitude, 
then,  it  to  provide  a bests  and  guide  for  action  through  which  the 
values  of  the  self  may  be  maintained.  Suppose,  for  example,  thet 
you  hive  a considerable  dependent  e an  religion.  That  means  you 
value  religion  and  will  develop  altitudes  predisposing  you  to  act 
in  defense  of  certain  religious  institution*  and  their  representa- 
tive* (church,  priest,  pastor)  Now  suppose  that  enemy  psyw-ir 
attacks  your  church  Your  attitudes  are  likely  to  set  up  a rigor- 
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out  defense.  But  suppose  on  the  other  hand  thnl  you  are  a North 
Korean  Christian,  anti  the  Communist  regime  has  taken  your 
church'*  land,  arrested  your  minister,  and  made  it  difficult  for 
you  to  worship.  And  then  suppose  antl-Communlst  psywar  directs 
your  attention  to  what  has  happened,  denounce*  the  Communist 
regime,  and  suggests  that  you  taka  certain  action  against  the 
Communists,  Ar*  you  not  liksly  to  react  favorably  to  that  propa- 
ganda?  Religious  groups,  than,  ar*  obvious  friendly  targets  for 
psywar  operations  against  Communism. 

Look  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Cuppose  that  yoi 
are  an  American  Negro.  Suppose  that  your  "self-respect,"  that 
Is,  the  attitudes  that  you  have  devslopsd  in  support  of  your  "evlf," 
has  oftsn  besn  wounded  by  the  actions  and  culture  patterns  of 
white  American*.  And  suppose  that  Communist  agitators  or 
Communist  psywar  publication i come  to  you. speaking  of  "equality," 
denouncing  the  treatment  you  are  getting,  and  inviting  you  to  Join 
a movement  that  promises  you  more  "self-respect."  Are  you  not 
likely  to  look  with  greater  favor  than  you  otherwise  might  on  that 
propaganda?  That  is  why  minority  groups  in  non-Communist 
countries  are  favorite  targets  for  Communist  psywar. 

Or  suppose  you  are  a German,  and  your  country  it  under 
occupation.  You  have  developed  a high  skill  at  printing— ».e»lgning 
a page,  setting  type,  imposing  it  on  paper  You  have  often  been 
praised  for  this,  an*  you  value  the  skitl  highly.  When  the  occu. 
pation  authorities  su.-tv:  you  offer  your  services  as  a printer. 

But  you  are  told  brusquely  that  the  printers  for  the  occupation 
forces  have  come  along  from  America,  that  no  German  printerc 
are  needed,  and  that  If  you  want  a Job  you  can  start  cleaning  the 
rubble  from  the  streets.  What  ts  your  reaction  likely  to  oe*>  You 
will  be  frustrated  Your  characteristic  skill  is  being  denied  ex. 
presston.  You  have  no  opportunity  to  describe  yourself  as  an 
artist  printer.  Your  reaction  will  probably  be  to  oppose  the  occu. 
pstlon  people  ami  resist  ait  their  consolidation  propaganda.  Sup. 
pose,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rccognt/.o  your  skill,  use  it,  praise 
you  Then  bow  might  you  react  to  the  occupation? 

Wr  are  not  saying,  of  course,  that  all  consolidation  operations 
should  as  a miller  of  tourse  employ  native  labor  The  point  is, 
rather,  that  propaganda  whenever  possible  should  provide  for 
"selfish''  behavior,  that  is,  behavior  through  which  the  major 
» harm  ter  islics  of  the  self  i an  be  expressed.  I.et  us  take  one 
more  example.  A basic  i Itarat  te  n sin  of  the  Chinese  personality 
seems  to  be  respei  I for  the  pasl  anti,  espei  tally,  lor  the  great  men 
of  the  past.  One  device  of  anti  Cfommum si  psywar  in  r.hma  has 
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therefore  been  to  try  to  convince  the  Chinese  fh.it  the 
CommtmUi  regime  l*  traitorous  to  th#  ideals  f?nd  hero**  of  the 
pAstf  particularly  to  such  leaders  a*  3un  Vat-sen,  who  has  for 
many  years  bran  a symbol  of  particular  Importance  In  China.  It 
thus  gets  on  its  side,  or  tries  to,  the  attitudes  the  Chinese  havt 
developed  in  dafan se  of  the  self,  and  action  againwt  tha  Commu- 
nists is  made  to  appear  selfishly  rewarding  behavior. 


Cgo-involved  Attitudes 


•*EjoM  is  a tarm  used  to  refer  to  tha  most  highly  valued  and 
protected  aspects  of  the  self,  those  behaviors  most  intimately 
associated  with  one's  first  personal  pronouns.  If  *1”  am  a ca- 
reer psychological  warrior,  I will  more  highly  value  my  shills 
in  planning  psywar  operations  or  writing  leaflets  than  my  golf 
playing  or  automobile  driving.  For  •f”  am  a psywar  operator, 
not  a golfer  or  cab  driver. 

An  ego-involved  motive4  ia  one  whose  process  of  satisfaction 
evokes  responses  from  other  people  ths.  are  evaluative  of  one's 
• elf.  As  a career  psywar  operator  ! should  be  very  ego-lnvolved 
about  turning  out  a good  piece  of  propaganda,  for,  in  so  doing, 
others  are  going  to  react  evnluativcly  toward  me,  evaluating  my 
competence.  I will  be  very  defensive  of  this  competence,  and  Tt 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  me  that  I have  done  poorly.  “I"  will 
not  care  ao  much  if  my  golf  score  Is  surpassed  or  my  car  driv- 
ing criticised. 

An  attitude  is  ego-involved,  then,  to  the  extent  that  it  sup. 
ports  actions  that  will  ensure  "good  standing*  for  one's  ego. 

The  social  scientist  is  likety  to  be  strongly  for  support  of  social 
science  research,  just  as  a parent  is  for  his  son  Why  does  a 
political  candidate  kiss  or  praise  babies?  Because  that  will  help 
to  evoke  favorable  attitudes  from  the  ego-involved  parents.  The 
German  printer  we  talked  sbaut  in  the  previous  section  held  ego- 
involved  attitudes  toward  his  printing 

Ego  • involved  attitudes  are  therefore  only  an  intense  variety 
of  the  * self " .centered  attitudes  we  have  been  talking  about  The 
psywar  man  should  recognize  that  such  ego-involved  attitudes 
are  very  hard  to  change  A psychotherapist  could  (ratify  that 
such  a change  requires  ma|or  reunion  ol  the  stablest  aspects  of 
personality  Wherever  pussi'ile,  then,  psyw.i  * should  try  to  di- 
rect and  make  me  of  sin  It  attitudes  (as  tnr  c-and<<it'e  praises  the 
babies)  rather  than  try  lo  i hange  them 
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AtIUurfiM  Supporting  Group  Belonfin |nes* 

Moat  of  the  motives  under  the  influence  of  which  we  operate 
are  not  biological  drive*  but  art  acquired  (or  learned)  through 
our  contact*  with  other  people.  WV  are  scarcely  aware  of  the 
great  importance  our  group  involvement*  have  fur  ua,  or  of  the 
loyalties  we  develop  toward  our  several  group*  and  institutions. 

But  if  our  group  i*  threatened  we  become  acutely  aware  of  it* 
importance  to  ua,  and  our  attitude  toward  it  i*  manifested  in 
the  form  of  a strong  "pro.*  feeling.  We  develop  also  a parallel 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  source  of  threat.  You  aee  an  ax> 
ample  of  thia  whenever  our  families  or  our  town*  are  criticised 
and  especially  when  our  country  find*  itaelf  in  a tens » situation 
with  another  powerful  country.  Consider  how  American  attitudes, 
since  the  Communist  aituation  has  grown  worse.  Have  arisen  in 
defense  of  America  and  against  the  Soviet  Union.  If  you  were  a 
Communist  propagandist,  what  would  you  do  about  thoaa  strong 
attitudes?  You  wuulu  probably  try  to  divert  and  diffuse  them, 
aouldn't  you?  You  would  probably  try  t»  get  Americans  fighting 
*mong  themselves,  defending  their  own  group*  within  America, 
rather  than  taking  out  their  aggressions  on  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
ia  what  the  Communists  in  fact  do. 

Thus,  the  function  of  attitude*  in  relation  to  feelings  of  group 
belongingness  Is,  again,  to  favor  action  in  aupport  of  these  needs 
and  of  the  groups  concerned.  In  making  use  of  this  kind  of  attl> 
tude,  psywar  should  wherever  passible  try  to  elicit  positive  re- 
action*  rather  than  buck  negative  ones,  for  example,  to  tell  an 
enemy  soldier  or  sailor  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  his 
company  or  hi*  ship's  crew  would  merely  be  to  invite  a defensive 
reaction  in  support  of  his  group.  But  if  psywar  can  get  across  the 
idea  that  the  enemy  regime  Is  not  treating  the  people  at  home  right, 
then  there  ia  some  hope  of  getting  the  strong  group  attitudes  work* 
tng  on  one's  own  side  Tor  example,  America's  Far  East  psywar 
has  tried  to  convince  the  Chinese  troups  in  Korea  that  all  is  not 
well  at  home  and  that  the  Communist  officials  in  China  arc  taking 
undue  liberties  in  the  villages  America  haa,  in  other  words, 
tried  tn  get  the  home  group  loyalties  nf  the  Chinese  troops  to 
work  against  their  loyalties  to  the  Communist  armies  and  their 
Communist  commander*. 

Attitudes  Related  to  Need  for  Structure  and  Understand i ng 

The  best  sowing  ground  fur  rumors  is  a situation  th.it  is  vague 
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am)  indeterminate . This  you  wilt  recognize  from  your  own  expert* 
ence.  People  gat  accustomed  to  living  in  fairly  pradictabia  cir- 
cumstances. They  like  to  live  that  way  and  faal  uneasy  wh?n  they 
don't  know  what  the  score  is,  whan  thay  can't  tall  with  tom*  cer- 
tainty what  the  next  hours  or  days  art  going  to  bring  or  even 
whathar  thay  ara  going  to  bring  anything  at  all.  Everyone  needs 
to  Hava  some  understanding  of  his  world,  even  if  the  understanding 
is  flatting  or  is  in  ths  form  of  a labs).  (Note,  for  example,  how 
soma  physicians  give  a name  to  an  unknown  condition,  auch  aa 
a “constitutional  psychopathy"  or  a "systematic  Invasion,"  so 
that  the  patisnt  may  fast  that  ha  undar stands  and  thus  ia  in  con- 
trol of  his  sltustion,) 

Psopla , wa  ara  saying,  naad  to  structure  and  understand  their 
world,  and  attitudes  ara  not-too-hard-to-erect  signposts  to  guide 
their  behavior  and  thought  in  that  direction.  If  aomething  can  be 
shown  to  have  "caused"  an  ambiguous  state  of  affairs— a confusion 
of  orders,  or  a lack  of  instructions— this  somehow  gives  the  stats 
of  affairs  meaning  for  people  and  lets  them  put  the  blame  for  It 
on  someone.  The  blame,  furthermore,  can  be  verbalised  in  the 
form  of  adverse  attitudes,  and  these,  as  indicated  above,  then 
• ervt  as  guides  to  other  action  such  as  grumbling,  complaining, 
writing  letters,  dessrting,  etc. 

An  ambiguous  situation,  that  is,  one  where  there  ia  a mini- 
mum of  Information  to  help  people  understand  their  immediate 
experiences,  thus  gives  the  psywar  operator  a real  opportunity 
to  be,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  mister  of  destiny.  It  givts 
him  a chance  to  plant  his  own  Information,  start  hia  own  rumors, 
provide  his  own  explanations  and  answers,  and  so  organise  the 
experience  of  the  target  as  he  wants  it  to  bt  organised. 

Attitudes  Related  to  Emotional  Sutra 

Emotion  has  been  defined  by  one  psychologist  as  "an  acute 
disturbance  of  the  individual  as  a whole,  psychological  in  origin, 
involving  behavior,  conscious  experience  and  visceral  function." 
Strong  emotional  reactions  have  the  power  lo  disrupt  most  on- 
going activities,  just  as  too  much  power  suddenly  added  to  a 
machine  may  strip  the  gears  If,  fur  maniple,  a person  perceives 
a stimulus  situation  ns  threatening  or  very  pleasing,  the  emotion 
may  release  in  him  hormones  that  have  the  general  effect  of  pre- 
paring  him  for  strenuous  activity  if  smh  is  necessary,  and  what 
he  is  doing  at  the  moment  may  ns  a rrsull  he  done  badly  or  even 
abandoned  Psywar  often  deliberately  evokes  strong  • motion  in 
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the  at  tempi  to  undermine  altitudes.  For  example,  tt  evoke*  fear 
in  order  fo  break  down  attitudes  of  group  loyally  and  respect  for 
authority  and  to  cause  otherwise  dependable  soldier*  or  civilian* 
to  do  thing*  they  would  not  conceivably  have  done  otherwise. 

Fear  and  anger  are  the  two  emotion*  that  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  psywar.  These  emotions,  like  the  biological  drives, 
can  energise  and  sustain  action.  Fear  certainly  does  10  in  panic 
situation*.*  There  is  one  great  difference,  however,  that  psywsr 
operators  must  bear  in  mind.  The  stimuli  that  arouse  biological 
drives  (for  example,  hunger)  are  |n*ide  the  organism,  whereas 
the  stimuli  that  arouse  emotions  (for  example,  fear  or  anger) 
are  cut  side  the  organism.  So  also  are  the  conditions  that  can 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  each  That  means  that  the  psywar  operator 
can  hope  to  control  the  stimuli  that  turn  emotion  on  and  off  in  a 
way  that  is  out  of  the  question  with  the  stimuli  that  turn  biological 
drives  an  or  off.  Playing  on  emotional  attitudes  is  therefore  a 
simpler  and  more  promising  psywar  mission  than  playing  on 
attitudes  related  to  biological  drives. 

In  some  situations,  of  course,  the  psywar  operator  will  seek 
not  to  arouse  and  activate  emotional  attitudes  but  rather  to  lull 
and  neutralize  them.  He  may  direct  emotion-terminating  stimuli 
at  the  target— as  the  Germans  did  very  skillfully  sometimes  dur- 
ing World  War  U— in  order  to  allay  truly  jultified  fears  and  pave 
the  way  for  inadequate  action.  And  friendly  psywar  frequently 
attempts  to  combat  fear  in  its  target  audience. 

An  emotional  attitude  is  a strongly  held  position.  Emotion 
strengthens  the  attitude;  attitudes  guide  behavior  in  the  discharge 
of  emotional  energy.  Therefore  an  emotional  attitude  is  likely  to 
portend  vigorous  behavior.  For  psywar,  one  moral  of  this  is  to 
try  to  elicit  emotional  attitudes  in  support  of  the  operator's 
themes,  and  to  avoid  themes  likely  to  conflict  with  emotional  atti- 
tudes. One  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  psywar  intelligence  we 
can  have,  therefore,  is  a reply  to  the  question;  Around  what  atti- 
tudes does  the  target  tend  to  build  emotion?  In  general  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  emotional  attitudes  are  most  likely  to  be  related  to 
and  aroused  in  connection  with  ego  values.  Perhaps  the«trange«t 
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mk*t  i •*«»,eaal«  (01  <»  laAia*  alA#i  0*1100  aAirA  mai  *0/0*001  la  ill  ulaa* 

It *0  ,UM0  (tilMH  • lln,  H 0 004  lA*  nil  nf  ill  ,«*»¥  iliamti  F Ar  iim! 

00110*0  mt  0*1*00  ,a  III*  A 104  itl  00010  niaalina  i*  aiwfi  t*  r«<Mi*«,  <ift*a  iaia  |im(m 
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ptr  son.ihty  structure  with  which  psywar  has  to  deal  I*  the  com* 
plrx  in  which  self-interest,  ego  motive*,  ami  emotion  • center 
The  psyw.tr  operator  is  likely  to  get  maximum  response  when  he 
can  successfully  touch  this  complex. 

Attitufles  Related  to  Personality  Types 

Are  there  personality  types  —group*  of  person*  whose  alti- 
tude* we  may  know  beforehand,  that  is,  persons  whose  altitudes 
we  may  predict,  from  knowledge  of  the  type  they  belong  to?  It 
t*  no  longer  fashionable  or  technically  accurate  in  psychology 
to  speak  of  persons  as  types  or  to  describe  people  tn  terms  of 
distinctive  typologies,  There  is,  however,  a cluster  of  character- 
istics different  enough  from  the  "normal"  to  be  thought  of  as 
constituting  types  for  some  psywar  purposes,  though  measuring 
instruments  that  enable  us  to  say  definitely  what  individuals 
belong  to  them  are  not  available. 

One  such  cluster  of  characteristics  Is  that  which  Adorno* 
and  others  have  written  about  under  the  name  of  the  "authoritarian 
personality .*  What  is  meant  here  is  an  individual  who  basically, 
often  very  subtly,  ha*  a atrong  reverence  for  and  depenuence  on 
some  kind  of  authority  outside  himself.  This  person  tend*  to  be 
ethnocentric,  that  is,  to  identify  strongly  with  groups  in  which  he 
holds  membership,  and  to  emphasize  the  in-group  vs  out-group 
distinction  between  his  own  groups  and  others.  He  shows  "author- 
itarian submission"  in  the  form  of  an  inability  seriously  to  critl- 
cize  or  rebel  against  his  own  in-group  figures  and  symbols.  He 
has  a highly  moralized  and  idealized  conception  of  authority 
representatives  and  a submissive  relation  »o  them  He  is  unable 
to  look  objectively  at  himself  or  others;  indeed,  he  regard*  the 
attempt  to  look  into  deeper  motives  or  conflicts  as  "prying  * He 
likewise  tends  toward  "proje»  tivily,"  as  shown  in  « tendency  to 
imagine  strange  and  sinister  lories  at  work  in  the  outer  world 
These  imaginings,  of  course,  are  really  projections  of  his  own 
deep-lying  aggressive  and  sexual  strivings. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a picture  of  an  insecure  person  with  a 
« losed  mind,  suspicious  of  the  outer  world,  Miaintaming  and  alien 
at  (he  same  lime  resenting  a i luxe  dependence  on  authority  tig. 
•ires  and  iit-groups.  I'd  su«  h persons  the  Jew,  lor  example,  may 
• •'<••11  a symbol  of  strange,  unknown,  possibly  uhoiiu  things, 

;»  tor«  e 10  tie  i uliibated  by  rallying  behind  established  symbols 
and  soon  <<•«  ot  authority  and  strong  in  group  all*  glam  * * Ant* 

.S*  mil i sin,  as  a m, liter  ol  la*  t,  • • one  ol  the  most  * oittm-tn  mam 
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testation*  of  the  authoritarian  personality.  •*  ] 

We  have  talked  about  the  author  iUrian  personality  because  * 

tt  la  one  of  the  few  such  clusterings  that  have  been  carefully  \ 

studied,  and  because  we  have  experienced  a goou  dnal  of  it  a ' 

in  recent  years.  For  example,  Naaism  was  undoubtedly  made  • 

poaalbie  by  the  high  incidence  o t authoritarian  personalities  in 
Germany.  We  aee  tuch  peraonalitiea  at  work  In  anti  “Semitic 

group*  in  thia  country.  And  wherever  they  appear  in  Urge  num-  * 

bera  we  have  a group  that  we  know  to  be  susceptible  to  paywar 
of  the  kind  that  plays  on  insecurity  and  releases  the  terribly 

disruptive  forces  of  raca  or  class  prejudice.  * 

Attitudes  fUUlsd  to  Sentiments  and  National  Culture 


Looked  at  from  one  pomt  of  view,  a group  is  a complex  of 
leadership  and  followership  roles.  Those  who  perform  the  leader- 
ship roles  direct  the  group  activities  that  are  valuable  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  because  they  do  this  come  to  have  value  for  the  members, 
who  accordingly  develop  favorable  attitudes  toward  them.  In  organ-  1 

isaiions  that  have  been  established  for  a long  time,  such  as  local  *•  .< 

and  national  government  systems,  companies,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, roles  themselves  become  valued:  The  Presidency, 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board,  the  Papacy,  the  Governorship. 

The  continued  existence  and  effective  functioning  of  leadership  * 

roles  are,  in  any  case,  matters  of  real  concern  for  the  group 

members,  who  rightly  see  them  as  indispensable  to  continuance 

of  the  group  as  a social  structure.  This  explains  why  Hitler’s 

position  in  Germany  was  virtually  invulnerable  to  psywar  until 

the  $ery  last,  and  why  this  country  deliberately  refrained  from 

attacking  the  Japanese  Emperor.  Psywar  against  either  of  these 

leaders  would  have  aroused  strong  defensive  sttitudea. 

Along  with  leaders  and  leadership  roles,  the  group’s  symbols 
come  to  have  greet  importance  to  members.  The  American  Eagle, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  fraternity  pins,  crucifixes,  etc  , become 
objects  of  great  value,  with  which  people  identify  strongly  and 
which  they  will  defend  with  strong  attitudes  and,  on  occasion, 
with  strong  actions  Both  the  politician  and  the  propagandist 
therefore  need  to  understand  symbols— how  they  "work”  and  how 
they  may  be  exploited  for  purposes  of  influencing  behavior 

Finally,  we  must  mention  traditions,  which  without  neers. 
sadly  Using  dim  tly  associated  with  the  form, it  aspects  of  the  1 

group's  activity,  often  acquire  symbolic  value  Freshman  hazing 
as  a part  of  fraternity  -ituals,  rugged  individualism,  Yankee  in  ■ 
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genulty,  southern  courtesy,  western  friendliness,  end  home  cook* 
Ing  ere  all  regarded  by  some  people  aa  important  values  associ- 
ated with  institutions  or  group  structures  that  they  are  determined 
to  preserve.  These  also  must  therefors  be  defended  attitudinally, 
and  many  a propagandist,  inadequately  informed  about  his  target, 
has  earned  hostility  for  his  whole  program  by  unwittingly  dis- 
paraging a tradition.  Many  another  propagandist  haa  mads  friends 
and  gained  acceptance  by  recognising  his  target*#  tradition#  and 
conducting  his  propaganda  with  due  regard  for  them. 

Hole  Attitudes 

Wa  have  already  tatkad  about  role  attitudes  and  noted  that 
when  a person  has  functioned  in  a particular  rota  for  some  time, 
and  derived  satisfactions  from  doing  so,  ha  takes  on  altitudes 
and  behaviors  appropriate  to  that  role.  Storekeepers  acquire 
attitudes  that  fit  in  with  their  storekeeping  roles.  Professors 
art  widely  supposed  to  act  like  professors  outside  as  well  as 
insids  the  academic  role  structure.  Admirals  are  often  identi- 
fiable in  mufti  because  they  continue  to  act  end  talk  as  if  they 
were  on  the  bridge  of  a ship. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  how  attitudes  grow  up  in  deftnst 
and  support  of  roles.  Children  develop  attitudes  of  rsspect  for 
their  larger  and  stronger  elders.  Undertakers  oppose  burial 
a*  sea.  The  well-to-do  oppose  sliding  income-tax  scales.  Role 
attitudes  also  serve  as  a device  for  communication  with  other 
members  of  one's  group;  expressing  them  often  brings  members 
of  a group  closer  together  and  makes  them  feel  at  home  with  one 
another.  When  three  NAM  (Nstional  Association  of  Manufacturer s) 
members  meet  in  a club  car,  the  fact  that  each  hears  the  others 
expressing  his  own  attitudes  toward  John  L Lewis  assures  them 
they  are  among  friends  and  sharers  of  common  norms,  When  a 
fourth  traveler  joins  the  converaaiion  and  questions  the  virtue 
of  the  NAM,  expressing  a critical  or  sceptical  attitude,  he  Is 
suspect,  and  effort#  will  be  exerted  to  cause  him  to  conform  or 
remove  himself,  and  hi  a contaminating  influence,  from  the  group 
There  eie  numerous  rituals  that  are  wordless  expressions  of 
attitude,  and  participating  in  them  gives  people  mutual  assurance 
that  they  ere  members  of  the  group,  and  among  trtenda  This 
function  of  attitudes  illustrate*  that  attitude*  are  both  self  - 
preservative  (helping  one  to  maintain  lit*  rule  in  the  group)  and 
group- preservative  (t  unlrtbuiing  to  the  solidarity  of  the  group 
and  thus  strengthemnH  it  uuainst  estern.il  forces) 
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Self-other  Attitudes 

It  Is  but  * short  step  from  the  notion  cf  rule  attitude  to  thst 
of  telf-olher  attitudes.  Although  tht  notion  of  rot*  attitude  refers  • 

mstnly  io  tft*  rots  m min  takes  in  s definite  and  recurring  group 
•tutation  such  *s  his  lob,  his  pi  a y group,  his  family,  or  his  lodge, 
self-oth *r  stiitudri  r*f*r  to  th*  characteristic  way  in  which  puo- 
pi*  relate  themselves  to  others  in  nonorganUed,  noninstiiutionsl- 
tsed,  non -bound -by- rule#  interaction*.  The  storekeeper  is  not 
bound  by  rules  to  do  any  particular  thing  at,  for  example,  a hull* 
fight,  except  pay  his  admission  and  remain  seated  most  of  the 
time.  He  can  read,  study  the  technique  of  the  picador**,  count 
the  number  of  trombone*  in  the  band,  at  go  home,  aa  the  spirit 
moves  him.  But  his  personality  characteristics,  acquired  (as 
we  know)  through  his  roles  and  his  role  attitudes,  wilt  neverthe- 
less  influence  his  way  of  responding  to  the  shout  of  "down  in 
front,"  the  bid  of  the  beer  vendor;  and  the  sound  and  smell  of  the 
person  next  to  him.  He  has  characteristic  ways  of  relating  him* 
sett  to  others,  that  is,  particular  attitudes  toward  what  they  are 
doing  that  influence  his  reactions  to  them.  These  are  e*U-other  • 

attitudes.  Since  they  tend  to  be  superseded  in  formal  group 
structures  by  specific  role  attitudes,  they  are  most  apparent  in 
informal  situations. 

Th*  psywar  operator  needs  to  understand  the  function  of  self.  * 

other  attitudes  because  in  unorganised  situations  it  Is  these  atti- 
tudes, not  th*  rot*  attitudes,  that  organise  and  direct  behavior. 

Thus,  when  enemy  troops  art  in  confusion,  self. other  attitudes 
will  deeply  influence  their  reaction  to  the  estimate  or  the  situa- 
tion put  forward  by  America's  psywar  group.  In  a militarily 
healthy  situation  the  soldier's  role  attitudes  wilt  probably  main- 
tain his  discipline.  But  if  the  situation  deteriorates,  if,  for  ex- 
ample, th*  soldier  is  isolated  or  in  headlong  retreat,  then  th* 
a*if-oth«r  attitude*  are  likely  to  take  over. 

Summary 

The  material  in  this  section  wilt  help  the  psywar  operator 
to  map  uut  his  battleground  and  points  to  some  of  the  target  in- 
tellige  nee  he  needs  for  hit  battle  map  Where  la  he  likely  to 
find  th#  “strong  structures"  of  attitude  in  his  target?  What  kinds 
af  attitude  in  the  target  are  likely  to  be  emottonaily  Involved*  • 

What  is  the  nature  «i  the  mit  attitudes  the  target  holds?  What 
are  the  ryinbola,  the  leaders,  tile  tradition,  around  which  strong 
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positive  utmudr*  have  grown?  Are  there  any  area*  in  which 
the  target'*  biological  drive*  have  been  notably  unittiifiod  so 
that  strong  attitude*  and  disruptive  action  might  be  evoked  by 
playing  on  the  resulting  tensions?  In  what  fields  of  information 
is  the  situation  vague  and  unstructured  for  the  target  so  that 
ptywar  can  take  advantage  of  the  strong  attitudes  related  to  the 
Med  for  understanding?  The  paywar  man  needs  to  know  things 
tike  this  if  he  is  to  operate  with  eyes  open. 

Given  this  basic  inteUigsnce,  he  will  be  in  position  to  make 
some  predictions  ae  to  what  kind  of  acceptance  for  what  degree 
of  resistance)  ho  wilt  meet  it  he  sends  a given  message  or  combi* 
notion  of  mossegee.  He  knows,  for  example,  that,  when  the  chips 
ere  realty  down,  biogenic  drives  ere  usually  going  to  take  pre« 
cedencj  over  sociogenic  motive e and  attitudes,  so  that  a hungry 
target  is  probably  o poor  target  for  conversion  propaganda.  He 
knows  thore  ia  a strong  cluster  of  attitudes  around  the  deepest 
aspect*  of  personality,  that  many  of  these  are  likely  to  be  ego* 
Involved,  end  many  emotionally  involved,  end  thst,  day  in  end 
day  out,  this  l*  probably  the  strongest  attitude  cluster  he  will 
find  in  any  target.  He  will  try  to  enlist  thssa  strong  attitudes 
on  hie  side,  or  at  least  he  will  try  not  to  arouse  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  hoe  to  say.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
psywar  should  never  attack  strong  position*.  On  some  occasions 
it  may  be  more  important  to  do  so  than  to  undertake  something 
easier  but  leas  promising  for  the  tong  pull.  But  when  s psywar 
operation  does  attack  a strong  position,  it  should  do  su  in  full 
awareness  of  the  resistance  it  ts  likely  to  meet.  The  psywar 
man  keeps  himself  reminded,  for  instance,  that  attitudes  arts* 
tng  from  the  need  for  group  belongingness  are  often  aroused  to 
great  strength  when  the  group  is  threatened  or  attacked.  He 
knows  that  favorable  attitudes  grow  up  around  national  and  group 
symbols,  traditions,  and  leader*  and  that  attack  on  these  symbols 
will  evoke  defensive  altitude*,  a*  invoking  their  sanction  will 
evoke  positive  attitudes.  He  knows  that  rote  attitudes  are  wide- 
spread, influential,  and  hard  to  change  from  outside  the  target 
culture.  Hr  knows  that  members  of  hi*  target  audience  have  a 
strong  reed  for  understanding  »nd  organizing  experience.  If  he 
, an  stofy  into  an  unstructured  situation  with  a message  that  pro- 
vide* them  informational  structuring,  they  are  likely  to  respond 
favorably 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  battleground  t he  ut  *t  set  t ion  teals 
with  the  nature  nl  the  battle  itselt,  that  is,  wiih  some  o!  ihc  way* 
attitudes  may  tie  > hanged 
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PROCESS  OP  CHANGING  ATTITUDES 

The  goal  l*  to  clung*  attitudes  ol  number*  of  the  targat 
audience.  Mart  precis*!/  the  goal  it  to  be  able  la  control,  speed 
up  or  arrest,  direct,  and  redirect  change*  in  their  attitude*,  in* 
eluding  the  intensification  of  prtttn * attitude e or  maintaining 
them  unchanged  in  circurnaiances  in  which,  if  iaft  to  themaolvei, 
they  would  change,  Psywar  often  defend*  an  attitude  {such  a* 
loyalty  or  international  friendship)  from  change,  or  tries  to  hasp 
a target  feeling  about  something  (such  as  Slabbing  a common 
enemy)  just  ae  it  has  hitherto.  The  goat  of  the  entire  process  as 
we  have  described  it  so  far.  that  is,  attracting  attention*  getting  the 
meaning  across*  and  understanding  the  nature  of  target  altitudes 
and  their  clustering,  is  to  be  able  to  control  attitude  change  and, 
through  it*  behavior. 

•store  the  processes  and  mechanisms  that  enter  directly 
into  changes  in  attitudes  a«e  discussed,  it  is  necessary  So  repeat 
a warning.  Implicit  throughout  the  preceding  pages,  that  must 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader  who  intends  to  apply  this  material 
to  the  practice  of  psywar.  W*  said  early  in  this  booh  shat  re* 
search  in  this  entire  fisld  is  not  very  far  advanced.  About  psywar 
itself  there  hse  been  up  to  now  relatively  little  research,  so  thst 
moil  of  th#  principle*  stated  in  thee*  pages  have  not  been  devel* 
oped  in  or  for  psywar  situations.  The  purpose  of  this  booh,  given 
the  present  state  of  research,  hse  to  be  to  gather  together  the 
most  relevant  evidence  and  theory  from  social  psychology  ar.d 
the  other  eoclal  science  disciplines  and  to  attempt  to  say  how 
this  evidence  and  theory— ‘themselves  not  very  far  advanced— 
apply  to  peywsr. 

You  should  not,  than,  think  of  yourself  as  studying  the  scienca 
of  psywar.  Psywar  is  a long  way  from  being  a setsnee.  Rather, 
this  book  offers  a social  science  background  for  the  practice  of 
psywar.  Th*  applications  »o  psywar  suggested  in  these  pages 
are  for  the  most  part  projections  and  eatrspolstlons  from  exist* 
mg  evidence  intended  for  purposes  oihrr  than  those  of  psywar. 

This  evidence  wilt  be  useful  to  yuu  It  wltt  let  you  proceed  with 
more  confidence  and  a better  eenee  of  direction  But  the  appll* 
ration  of  thte  evidence  to  the  practice  of  psywar  is  not  tikr 
applying  a sctentillc  formula  to  physical  quantities  The  appll* 
cation  te  partly  ecteme  and  partly  (in  very  targe  pari)  art 

There  has  been  considerable  study  of  attitude  change  in  vari- 
ous fields  and  from  vinous  points  of  vt*w  You  will  find  that 
much  of  It  has  a dirett  and  evident  applic  ation  to  psywar 
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Pro|nQiti  of  Difficulty  of  Attitude  Chang* 

Th#  physician  ii  accustomed  Id  |tv»  or  «»  a prsgnoaUt  he 
predicts,  on  the  but)  of  existing  evidence,  the  likely  course  of 
an  iUnete,  W*  have  been  indicating  that  »mi  attitudes  art  mars 
strongly  defended,  and  therefor*  probably  horror  to  change,  than 
others,  How  !«t  us  gather  »om«  ©f  th*  available  raaterial  together 
and  rtstati  K in  Urmi  of  prsdicttai  th*  difficulty  af  changing  dif- 
ferent kind*  of  ottiiudee. 

Th*  mart  firmly  an  attitude  is  anchored  is  .group  msmbtr- 
ahlpT'tko  mort'dlffr^li  n ii  la 'c'hanjt, ' " " ''  ” 

' la'  aaylng  "anchored  in  group  membership#*  at  refer  bask 
to  ottr  earlier  statement  that  altitudes  and  group  nUi  tend  to 
support  one  another.  Tat  example,  it  might  be  *3p*st*d  that  th* 
regular  Army  man's  attitude  toward  authority  asd  discipline 
might  be  mart  firmly  anchor*^  than  that  of  the  young  draftee. 

The  regular's  attitude  hae  grown  up  out  <•!  long  eaperienc*.  H» 
has  learned  hi*  role  thoroughly.  The  talutlng*  the  obedience, 
the  alertness  have  become  second  nature  to  aim,  because  he  ha* 
found  that  they  simplify  hie  problem*.  Th*  group  reward*  eueh 
behavior.  Hie  role  experience  support*  the  attitude  and  th*  atti- 
tude supports  th*  role.  Th*  new  draftee  is  is  the  aam*  equation 
but  does  not  yet  fully  realise  it;  he  hadn't  learned  th*  rale  *o 
thoroughly,  nor  have  the  appropriate  attitude*  grown  so  strong. 

Studies  of  religious  attitudes  have  indicat'd  that  Homan 
Cathodes,  more  than  member*  of  other  church**,  tend  to  hold 
strong'/  anchored  attitudes  toward  religion  (Hat*1).  It  la  be- 
tieved  that  this  is  because  Catholics  a r»  strongly  indoctrinated 
In  their  church's  beliefs  and  practices,  and  because  the  church 
normally  constitute*  a relatively  Urge  proportion  ol  their  rau. 
tin#  of  living.  They  spend  • considerable  amount  of  time  with 
other  member*  of  their  faith,  who  in  gsnsrai  hold  the  same 
attitudes  end  have  a common  concept  of  role.  The  attitude  there- 
fore supports  the  group,  and  the  group  support*  the  attitude,  by 
rowarding  the  individual  for  playing  the  role  related  to  the  attitude. 

Attitude*  toward  leaders  tend  to  be  etrongly  held  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  such  attitudes  enter  into  the  group  activities  of  th* 
individual.  In  Nani  Qermany.  for  example,  according  to  Shila 
and  J*nowit*\  attitude*  toward  Hitler  would  have  been  extremely 
hard  to  change:  Hitler  was  a valut-iaden  aymbol  integrated  into 
the  daily  routine*  of  a Urge  part  of  the  population  fig- 

ure* in  th#  national  itructur#  were  much  mure  vulnerable.  They 
may,  from  some  pointa  of  view,  hive  bern  no  !e»*  important  than 
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HitUr  to  the  nation*!  effort,  but  they  were  much  more  remote  : 

than  he  from  the  daily  live*  of  the  people.  The  people  belonged  j 

to  the  Hitler  Youth,  tietened  for  the  voice  of  Hitter  on  the  radio,  \ 

kept  the  picture  of  Hitler  on  their  walls,  and  were  rewarded  far  >» 

doing  a*  Hitler  eald  they  should  and  for  following  the  aaample  ] 

of  Hitler  and  for  cheering  Hitler.  Hitler  personified  and  unified  j 

atl  their  attitudes  toward  authority  and  leadership,  which,  it  la 
sometimes  said,  have  always  been  strong  and  idealised  among 
the  Germans.  Hitler,  therefore,  could  "do  no  wrong.*  If  some.  j 

thing  went  wrong,  It  wss  the  fault  of  lesser  functionaries,  of  bad  j 

staff  work,  or  of  disloyalty  to  Hitier.  Any  direct  attach  on  Hitler  ; 

could  thus  be  counted  on  to  rouse  strong  defensive  attitudes.  j 

It  aeema  probable  that  similar  strong  attitudes  gathered  in  the  j 

Soviet  Union  around  Stalin,  No  matter  how  he  looked  from  the  J 

outside,  to  many  Russians  he  must  have  been  a symbol  of  the  i 

rewards  they  got  for  playing  the  role  of  good  Communists,  loyal  1 

Russians.  Stalin  was  equated  with  the  rswards  they  got  out  of  their  j 

role-playing.  If  there  were  unequal  distribution  of  food  and  1 

supplies,  bad  orders,  unmet  quotas,  mistakes,  then  teaser  offi- 
cials, not  3uttn,wsr#  responaibis.  It  would  ba  far  easier  for  pay'*  • 

war  to  Indues  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  lesser  Communists 
than  toward  Such  a leader  as  Staim. 

This  does  not,  as  has  been  said  earlier,  mean  that  psywar 
should  necessarily  follow  tht  easiest  path.  Somvtims*  mors  can  * 

be  accomplished  by  frontal  assault  than  by  attacking  on  a flank 
or  bypassing.  There  art,  of  course,  situations  where  it  would 
become  the  task  of  psywar  to  stuck  strongly  held  attitudes  fron- 
tally for  reasons  other  than  the  intention  to  change  them.  Psy- 
war might,  for  example,  have  the  mission  of  unifying  the  target, 
or  of  stirring  up  controversy  within  it.  We  cannot  remind  our- 
stives  too  often  that  there  is  an  unlimited  variety  of  potential 
psywar  missions.  Sometimes  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  attack  the 
strongest  attitude  In  the  hope  of  changing  it.  But  any  decision  to 
do  this  must  be  made  in  the  tight  of  * clear  prognosis  of  what  it 
may  cost  in  time  and  effort 

Aa  a further  example,  note  that  a member  of  the  armed  forces, 
in  • foreign  country,  is  per  a?  a psychological  as  well  aa  a shoot. 

• ng  warrior.  For  example,  the  behavior  of  American  t.oopt  in 

Japan  was  closely  observed  ami  in  general  favorably  recaivedi 

it  apparently  helped  in  miniimatng  the  general  problems  of  the 

occupation  Now  how  should  such  a soldier  or  sailor  proceed  • 

in  his  part. time  psywar  job?  One  principle  of  conduct  is  sug. 

Hasted  by  what  we  have  been  saying,  that  t«,  he  should  not  openly 
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or  strongly  oppose  th#  important  group-based  attitude*  of  th* 
people  about  him  unless  hr  knows  it  to  b*  th*  policy  of  hit  ccun- 
try  to  do  thot.  For  example,  hr  should  b#  wary  of  attacking  or 
belittling  thtir  religious  practice*  or  their  attitude*  toward  th* 
family  or  th*  customs  and  prae tic**  they  follow  in  *v*r yday  con* 
tact*  with  on*  another,  unless  hie  government  ha*  ind«*d  bargained 
for  th*  unavoidable  consequences.  Atl  the**  are  likely  to  b* 
«trongly  defended,  because  the  attitude*  are  constantly  reinforced 
by  eucceaaful  rol*  experience,  and  vice  veraa. 

The  more  isolated  an  aititude  ta  from  a peraow*»  other  ayatem* 
of  belief  ani  value *,  tike"'** »fer ' it'ia  to  chant* , 

This  I*  teen  mott'cUariy  in  tKi*  cate  of  newly  acquired  alti- 
tude*, which  th*  per  eon  ha*  not  had  time  or  occasion  to  integrate 
with  th*  rest  of  hie  psychological  make-up.  Everyone  haa  tame 
traffic  in  temporary  attitude*— toward  facta,  art  object*,  new* 
item*,  or  minor  political  figure*  of  temporary  prominence. 

The**  attitude?  are  usually  subject  to  change  through  discussion 
or  through  the  manipulation  of  prestige  symbols.  People  are 
willing  to  "talk  them  over"  or  are  willing,  with  respact  to  them, 
to  follow  the  lead  of  an  authority,  for  example,  that  of  a drama 
or  music  critic.  Since  the**  attitudes  are  of  minor  importance 
in  the  individual**  "psychic  economy,"  he  can  afford  to  change 
them  according  to  shifting  condition*. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a man  who  hold*  strong  religious 
attitudes  come*  upon  a new  book,  written  by  a member  of  his 
-.hurch,  which  advances  and  Illustrate*  the  doctrine*  of  that 
church.  That  book  la  likely  to  be  integrated  rapidly  with  his 
other  belief  system*,  and  his  favorite  attitude  toward  it  is  likely 
to  resist  attack  by  some  suthprestigv  figure  us  a literary  critic. 
Thi*  will  be  especially  true  if  the  church  group  rewards  a favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  book,  for  here  the  force  of  group  anchor- 
ing will  corns  into  play. 

Attitudea  may  be  more  transient  at  some  times  than  at  others. 
For  example,  transient  attitudes  are  likely  to  lie  encountered  when 
a poputatiun  is  undergoing  raUo.il  thungt*,  us  uuftng  a revolution 
an  eronomic  crista,  or  .t  military  debmle  In  times  tike  those, 
old  value  systems,  beliefs,  and  .illrgum  r»  ore  being  questioned 
People  look  around  for  new  attitudes,  new  ways  of  anchoring  and 
securing  themselves,  Things  are  moving  sr»  swiftly  that  people 
haven't  ttmr  to  integral**  new  ideas  with  old,  .tn»l  *n  such  periods 
the  old  ones  are  less  dominant  lh»*n  usual  anyway.  In  the  French 
revolution,  for  esample.  altitudes  shifted  ramdty  from  support 
of  one  lender  to  another  In  the  period  of  Communist  occupation 
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of  Seoul,  people  win  bewildered  by  events,  lacked  confidence 
in  their  old  attitudes,  and  war*  mora  receptive  than  thay  would 
have  baan  In  normal  timaa  to  the  naw  attitudes  which  th#  Com- 
munists euggeeted  to  tham.  In  such  situations  of  flux  th*  paywsr 
oparator  has  his  bast  opportunity  to  propose  and  support  naw 
leaders,  naw  programs,  naw  values,  and  naw  pattern*  of  action, 
mora  claayiy  an  attituda  i»  differentiated  and  organised. 


aly  it  is  to  be  a/hctud  by  srsmae  auaaaaifaa*  or 
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An  axampl*  ia  furnished  by  an  experiment  by  Uwiri which 
attsmptad  to  modify  attituda*  toward  political  slogans  by  attri- 
buting tham  to  pvesttgafui  public  figures.  Although  the  loss-in- 
formed subjects,  holding  lass  well. differentiated  and  organised 
attitudes,  were  somewhat  influenced,  the  better-informed  sub- 
jects were  not.  In  fact,  they  would  often  question  the  validity  of 
attributing  the  quotation  to  th*  man  who  was  craditsd  with  it. 
Faced,  for  example,  with  a statement  attributing  "\meriea  for 
Americana"  to  FDA,  soma  answered  *3ut  Roosevelt  just  wouldn’t 
say  that!" 

The  practical  problem  of  influencing  such  w*ll-orgsni*«d 
attitudes  is  grsat  and  may  not  be  solvable  si  all  axcapt  whan  pay- 
war  is  being  undertaken  in  a period  of  major  social  change.  So 
wail  rationalised  ar*  they  that,  even  if  soma  of  the  supporting 
beliefs  and  attitudes  ar*  disersditsd  to  soms  extant,  th*  remain- 
ing support*  ar*  likaly  to  b*  strangthanad.  For  example,  a Ger- 
man intellectual  may  bamadalo  agraa  that  th*  notion  of  the  bio- 
logical superiority  of  "Aryans'*  is  nonsense,  but  if  he  has  a 
strong  need  to  identify  with  and  submit  to  authority  he  will  prob- 
ably cling  to  the  idsa  that  German  culture  ia,  regardlsss  of  the 
cause,  superior  to  others  and  that  therefore  the  Reich  must  be 
revered  and  served. 

Observation*  recorded  by  &*ttleh*im,°  in  German  concen- 
tration camps  show  ihat  only  under  severe  condition#  did  the 
prleoners  reject  their  previous  value  systems  end  more  or  less 
completely  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  life  in  th*  camp.  Men 
who  had  been  prisoners  for  several  years  took  over  the  Qeatspo'a 
attitudes  toward  new  and  unfit  prtsonera,  carried  out  and  enforced 
arbitrary  ruiaa  of  th*  Oeatapo  long  after  th*  Gestapo  had  aban- 
doned them,  and  often  came  to  believe  thst  beneath  their  rough 
exteriors  the  Gestapo  guards  were  decent  fellows.  Such  a trans- 
figuration of  personality,  attitudes,  and  values  ueuslly  required 
years  of  " reeducation,"  Nothing  remotely  approaching  It  can  b« 
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expected  via  propaganda  aiow.  So  tong  t<  the  roi*  structure s, 
or  substitutes  for  them,  in  which  personality  ia  formed  and  ex- 
pressed remain  inUct«  baric  altitudes  will  remain  unchanged, 
in  their  study  of  group  stability  in  the  Wahrmacht,3hli»  and 
Jonowlu*  showed  that  ths  troops*  loyalty  to  Hitler,  tha  Reich, 
and  their  immediate  superiors  hold  op  under  severe  military 
conditions  even  whoa  It  was  felt  that  ths  war  was  as  good  as  lost. 
Rots  attitudes  of  subservience  to  authorities  wars  so  enmeshed 
to  basic  personality  structure  that  surrender  leaflets  and  other 
psywer  messages  were  largely  ineffective  unless  primary  group 
•true  lures  were  breaking  up  under  far  sc  of  Allied  arms,  and 
threat*  to  Uf#  were  constant  and  immediate.  There  were,  to  be 
•ore,  many  surrender*,  but  they  were  often  rationalised  ia  terms 
of  practical  end*  that  allowed  basic  attitudes  to  remain  untouched. 

The  more  cle»«ly  a person  understand!  what  hie  attitudes  are, 
and  "what  tkey  can  do  tor  him,  ike  leas  ilWly  these  attitudes  are 
to  ^e  chaftged  by  s'oxaesiion  and  argument. 

— njpjik  noAomoko r wno  oppose  i cigar site s becauas  he  know*  that 
they  are  bed  for  hie  health  ia  not  going  to  be  moved  by  the  fact 
that  99  percent  of  the  men  who  know  tobacco  beat  smoke  Peschles. 
Nov  dote  the  scholar  who  holds  well-documented  attitudes  toward 
cultursl  determinism  care  whether  the  authorities  cited  in  oppo- 
sition  to  his  view  are  "eminent."  It  is  probabls  that  businessmen 
felt  that  Otd»9uainesaman  Bernard  Baruch**  recommendation  for 
complete  price  central#  represented  a Upas  of  normally  good 
Judgment,  and  they  did  not  support  his  proposal,  preferring  poll* 
cles  in  accord  with  their  well-thought-out  best  interests . U is 
difficult  to  mske  s dent  in  attitudes  thst  ere  understood  by  their 
holders  by  simply  criticising  those  cltitudes  or  bringing  authori- 
ties and  other  prestige  symbols  to  bear  against  them. 

However,  understood  attitudes  are  likely  to  bs  open  to  dis- 
cussion; and  we  must  not*  here  s practical  difference  between 
these  and  the  integrated  attitudta  discussed  above.  For  example, 
Hevtand  and  others,11  in  their  experiment*  with  ths  effects  of 
orientation  films  during  World  War  11,  found  thst  in  ths  caas  of 
batter  educated  subjects  s more  favorable  situation  for  attitude 
change  wee  set  up  when  both  aide*  ot  an  argument  were  presented. 
In  general  the  person  who  understands  why  he  hoide  an  attitude 
tsnds'to  be  willing  to  concede  that  there  is  something  to  be  aatd 
for  the  other  side  and  that  hit  attitude  may  not  be  correct  under 
all  possible  conditions.  It  ts  likely  thst  such  understood  attitudes 
art  limited  to  some  extant  to  persons  who  are  relatively  well 
educated  end  hsve  been  exposed  to  some  of  th*  vsluss  of  self. 
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critic  is  i.  Such  people  ere  open  to  persuasion,  to  the  extent  that 
their  et  .tudes  ere  of  this  rational  hind, 
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to  this  book  • picture  of  what  people  are  like,  what  make*  them 
tick,  and  especially  what  lead*  then*  to  hold  the  attitude#  they  do 
hoe  keen  gradually  built  up.  The  human  being  ia  an  organism* 

Wen  with  biological  needs  and  pta*«4  tn  a social  situation.  He 
Items,  little  by  tittle*  to  discriminate  between  the  parts  of  expert* 
ence  that  are  himself  and  those  that  a*e  not  himsslf.  As  he  grad, 
unity  builds  this  awareness  his  basic  need  comes  to  be  to  preserve* 
•atones*  and  express  himsslf*  the  aelfi  that  is,  the  enduring  aspects 
of  the  personality.  Experiences  that  protect  or  enhance  the  self 
or#  rewarding*  to  be  sought  after.  Experiences  that  threaten  the 
self  are  etes«ified  as  threatening,  to  be  avoided.  Experience*  that 
give  meaning  to  experience,  and  thus  enable  the  individual  to  behave 
more  efficiently  in  satisfying  needs*  come  increasingly  to  be  sought 
aa  the  individual  matures.  Ac  he  finds  out  what  experiences  are 
rewarding,  he  learns  to  repeat  them,  learnt  to  discriminate  among 
responses,  learns  habits,  Attitudas  of  favorablsness  and  unfavor* 
able  neat  become  firmer  as  the  habit*  Harden.  He  develops  favor* 
able  attitude*  toward  experience  that  reduces  biological  drives 
and  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  experiencs  that  hiadtrs  drive 
satisfaction.  He  develops  attitudes  to  support  action  leading  to 
reduction  of  his  emotional  tensions,  to  relieve  the  external  eon* 
dbtiona  that  bring  about  fear  or  anger,  for  example.  He  develops 
attitudes  to  guide  action  through  which  he  can  preserve  values; 
for  example,  If  fair  play  1#  one  of  hie  values,  he  develops  unfav- 
orable attitudes  toward  cheaters;  tf  free  enterprise  U one  of  his 
values,  he  develops  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  anything  social* 
wtic.  He  builds  up  attitudes  which  support  behavior  allowing  him 
to  use  resources;  if  he  dances  well,  he  is  receptive  to  attitudes 
(bat  support  dancing  in  public.  He  builds  up  strong  attitudes  to- 
ward parts  of  hie  experience  that  threaten  or  enhance  hts  ego 
involvements.  And  he  develops  attitudes  that  support  the  roles 
be  is  trying  to  play  end  the  group  norms  he  has  learned.  Ae  he 
matures,  these  roles  become  more  Important  to  him,  end  the 
group  norma  become  dearer.  Under  the  influence  of  group 
sanctions,  he  rapreeaee  some  of  hts  motives,  and  these  tubas- 
ftsnity  enter  into  his  behavior  only  without  his  being  aware  of 
abet  is  happening 

That  the  personality,  that  is,  habits,  system  of  values,  char- 
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•drfijtic  ildvlngn  or  needs,  and  characteristic  way*  of  p?r. 
reiving  relation*  to  others,  grow*  by  constant  interaction  of 
individual  and  group.  It  it  Impossible  to  make  a sharp  vepuration 
between  the  individual  factor*  and  the  group  factors  involved  in 
the  process.  Nevertheless  the  psywxr  operator  has  much  to  gain 
from  keeping  them  separate  in  hia  mind,  Any  paywar  message 
clearly  has  to  contend  at  any  given  time  with  psychological  factors 
operative  within  individual  members  of  the  targst  audience  and 
social  factors  operative  in  tht  target  environment.  If  the  target 
individual  is  to  be  persuaded  to  hold  » given  attitude,  the  action 
to  which  that  attitude  predisposes  him  must  square  more  or  less 
with  hia  personality  factors  {habits,  values,  needs,  etc.),  hia  role 
patterns,  and  the  group  nurms  as  he  has  interiorUed  them.  It 
is  likewise  clear  that  the  intended  change  in  Hia  attitudes  may  be 
facilitated  either  by  something  new  in  hia  environment  (for  ex- 
ample, threat  of  group  disorganisation)  or  by  some  new  physical 
or  psychological  factor  {for  example,  hunger  er  confusion).  With 
all  this  in  mind,  we  can  suggest  a kind  of  master  pattern  for  atti- 
tude change,  which  takes  account  of  the  foregoing  considerations. 

I.  ff  a person's  attitudes  are  to  be  changed,  if  he  is  to  be 
predisposed  toward  action  of  such  and  such  a kTn9,  tli'e,.  tiK-TcHo  n 
the  proposed  new  attitude  implies  should  fit  the  psycho*  *1  pat- 
tern operating  within  him  at  the  time. 

For  example,  a very  hungry  man  is  in  poor  shape  to  entertain 
logical  argument.  A direct  attack  on  an  ego-involved  attitude  will 
be  strongly  resisted.  On  the  other  hand  a suggestion  that  merely 
expands  or  diverts  an  existing  attitude  will  have  easier  going 
A suggestion  that  evokes  emotional  attitudes  in  its  favor  will 
have  strong  support  A suggestion  that  meets  a need  {for  ex- 
ample, foe  clarification  in  a vague  situation)  will  probably  be 
received  with  gratitude. 

I,  If  a person’s  attitude*  are  to  be  changed,  then  the  ,u  lion 
the  proposed  new  attitude  implies  should  be  in  support  of  present 
group  relatlonTor  lead  to  other  qrmi|TTrTilTonVt  haTTi^^ mjpu'r"- 
tar.t  and  meaningful  to  him. 

For  example,  people  normally  do  nol  adopt  at'Hudes  imply- 
ing action  that  would  result  m their  being  rrad  out  nf  group  nu, 
j,or> ’.nt  to  them  rbey  do  adopt  attitudes  that  support  the  rut,", 
they  play  in  grr  i*  or  that  maintain  the  groups  m who  h they 
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play  rahi.  T!it»  U particular!*  true  In  the  cast  of  primary 
groups,  such  as  (ha  family.  It  is  also  try*  in  th*  caw  if  ths 
national  group,  which  represents  th*  supreme  effective  power, 
includes  all  tha  groups  that  can  b«  important  to  moat  people, 
and  provides  practically  all  tha  circumstances  through  which 
personal  value*  can  ha  expressed,  attained,  and  maintained. 
Appeals  hasad  on  nationalistic  motives  and  identifications,  es- 
pecially whan  a nation  is  under  threat  from  outside,  ar*  HHaiy 
to  be  most  effective,  Whan  tha  group  situation  is  somewhat 
vagus,  an  invitation  to  join  a stronger  group  is  often  sffeeiivtj 
this  is  a fsvorit#  Communist  technique,  in  fact  a favorite  tech- 
nique of  aii  revolutionists. 

I.  If  s par  son*  s attitudes  are  to  ha  changed,  the  most  favor- 
able situation  exists  when  ih*  actran  iW  proposed  now  altiiuijq'1" 
implias  is  congenial  both  to  tha  psychological  pattern  operative 
within  him  at  the  time  and  to  Ms  group  relation*  and  aspiration*. 

When  *n  individual**  personality  vsluas  and  the  roles  ha  has 
to  take  art  not  harmonious,  thsn  wt  say  that  hs  is  "nvelad justed,* 
(Bringing  this  about  is  somstimss  a goal  of  psywar.)  On  tha  other 
hand  nothing  la  more  acceptable  to  a parson  than  an  activity  that 
gives  expression  to  his  interests,  needs,  end  values  and  at  tha 
•ame  time  contributes  to  ths  support  of  his  Important  groups  or 
of  hit  membership  and  status  in  thsm.  For  txampl*.  many  Com- 
munists who  have  bean  studisd  psychologically  appear  to  have 
been  Highly  insecure,  often  rather  lonely,  individuals.  By  joining 
an  organisation  with  strong  discipline,  clear-cut  roles,  and  clear- 
cut  principles  and  antagonisms,  such  people  win  greater  personal 
security  and,  along  with  it,  ths  satisfactions  of  status  and  action 
in  a group.  What  happsns  when  propaganda  does  not  fit  the  pat. 
tern  of  both  psychological  and  group  factors  is  illustrated  by  th* 
previously  mentioned  Shit*  and  Janowita*  studio*  of  moral*  in  the 
German  Wehrmacht  during  World  War  11.  America  apparently 
mad*  sorc*  telling  hits  with  propaganda  addrsaasd  simultaneously 
to  th*  personal  values  of  German  soldiers  and  their  concern  for 
their  families.  Their  anxiety  was  aroused  But  *o  strong  wars 
th*  role  attitudes  in  th*  Wshrmacht  and  th*  relation*  tn  the  pri> 
mary  group  structure  (company  siae  and  under)  that  there  were 
very  few  surrenders  until  actual  military  defeat  had  broken  up 
tha  primary  group*  Our  propaganda,  in  other  word*,  was  unable 
to  break  down  th*  immediate  social  structure  for  survival  and 
psychologic*!  support,  and  in  long  as  th st  remained  intact  our 
efforts  were  unsuccessful 
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Ths  basic  pattern  el  change  Is  thsrsfors  the  ana  wt  dtieut»*d 
previously  under  the  gsnsral  topic  of  learning,  that  Is,  responses 
that  art  rewarded  tend  to  be  tsar^ed  and  attained.  This  Is  the 
most  direst  way  fa  accomplish  a change  in  attitude,  and  the  aim* 
pleat  way  to  put  it  into  effect  te  against  the  background  of  a monopoly 
of  communications  such  as  the  Communist  states  try  so  hard  to 
achieve  within  their  or.  borders.  Indeed#  so  important  is  com- 
munications monopoly  to  the  Soviet  propagandists  that  during  their 
US©  occupation  of  Smith  Korea  they  confiscated  as  many  radios  as 
possible  from  South  Korean  homes  to  kssp  them  from  being  tuned 
te  UN  stations  ia  Japan#  despite  the  fact  that  by  ao  doing  they  gave 
up  the  chance  to  apeak  to  Xoreans  on  Radio  Seoul#  which  they  had 
captured  intact  and  which  was  the  moat  poworful  broadcasting 
station  in  Zast  Asia  sxeept  for  Psiping.  In  other  words  they  gave 
up  the  use  of  radio  in  return  far  a communications  monopoly,  which 
they  exploited  with  print,  film,  and  fscs-to-fsce  method*.  The  ad- 
vantages of  monopoly  are  obvious.  The  monopolists  can  completely 
control  whst  cuss  are  presented,  and,  so  far  as  communications 
themselves  control  rewards,  they  can  determine  completely  what 
responses  are  to  be  reinforced.  Propagandists  from  our  country 
are  seldom  given  so  favorable  a situation  ia  which  to  operate. 

For  the  most  pert  they  have  to  opersta  under  conditions  of  Intense 
competition.  When  they  direct  psywsr  to  Communlit  stats*  they 
have  to  operate  against  intense  and  effective  opposition.  There* 
fore,  although  it  is  sasy  enough  to  say  that  practicing  a response 
- (such  as  •xprsesing  an  attitude,  passing  a rumor,  opposing  an 
authority)  and  being  rewarded  for  it  is  the  best  wiy  to  ensure 
that  the  response  wilt  bscome  s dependable  pert  of  the  person's 
behavior,  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the  psywsr  operator  to 
bring  about  this  situation  by  means  of  long-range  communication. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  communications  as  a direct  instrument 
for  rhanging  attitudes  ia  concerned,  then,  the  psywar  operator 
must  try  to  set  up  Situation*  in  which  the  responses  ha  wants 
wilt  be  rewarded  and  thus  reinforced.  He  wiit  therefore  try  to 
buitd  hie  message*  around  appeals  and  themes  that  are  related 
to  tenaiona  or  need*  in  the  target  and  suggest  responses  that 

(a)  are  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psywsr  mission, 

(b)  havs  some  chance  of  being  eapresaed  in  the  target  culture, 
and  (c)  will  reduce  drives  or  other  tensions  and  therefore  be  re. 
warding  We  have,  already  talked  about  areas  of  tension,  but  lot 
us  tummarur  briefly  here; 

Biological  Dr> ve a In  normal  times,  timer  drive*  are  *.»l»ali«'d 
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by  chitting  social  patterns  and  do  not  present  a fruitful  itetd  for 
psywar,  but  in  case  of  threat,  emergency,  and  deprivation  they  may 
become  important  eourres  of  reward  and  reinforcement. 

Normal  Personality  Heeds,  That  is,  nstdi  for  security,  status, 
understanding,  freedom  from  constraint,  clear  definition  of  role, 
etc.,  ere  numerous  end  common  to  ail  men.  Sut  they  art,  of  all 
iteede,  the  ones  most  likely  te  be  satisfied  within  the  target  culture. 

Deviant  Personality  Needs.  That  is.  needs  regarded  as  ab- 
normal  or  deviant  by  a society  are  widely  unacceptable,  encounter 
taboos,  and  are  more  frustrated  Hence  persons  with  deviant  needs 
•re  more  strongly  motivated  in  nontypical  directions  than  other 
members  of  society.  Homosexuals  are  a familiar  example,  and 
wo  are  often  reminded  that  because  they  are  good  targets  for 
blackmail  they  are  poor  security  risks.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
diecuss  deviant  personalities  in  detail,  but  let  us  note  that  the 
earn*  needs  that  make  them  poor  security  risks  also  make  them 
good  target#  for  psywar.  Their  resentment  against  the  society 
that  refuses  to  accept  them  can  often  be  channeled  into  behavior 
that  fite  in  with  the  psywar  operator's  mission. 

Transient  Pa  none!  Needs,  These  needs  also  are  common  to 
all  men,  out  usually  people  are  able  to  reduce  them  in  a socially 
approved  way.  However,  there  are  situations  in  which  people  are 
subject  to  need. producing  factors  beyond  their  (and  their  society's) 
control.  The  soldier  in  the  fietd,  the  population  under  bombing  or 
siege  will  often  have  unsatisfied  nerds  for  food  and  for  relief  from 
pain,  discomfort,  stress,  anxiety,  and  threat  to  Ufe  and  health, 
which  sre  not  the  leas  urgent  for  being  transient.  In  such  situations 
there  is  a ready  market  for  psywar  o;  ‘rations  that  direct  attention 
to  these  needs  and  point  a way  to  their  satisfaction. 

Group  Needs.  <phi»  clsss  includes  needs  such  as  that  for  accept* 
a nee*  by  others,  'especially  in  ths  primary  group.  Acceptance  by 
others  is  perhaps  the  moat  important  form  of  reward  for  changing 
human  behavior  U,  then,  the  psywar  operator  can  find  a way  to 
manipulate  group  pressures,  he  has  a ready. made  device  for  rein* 
forcement  of  his  message.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Communists  gear  their  mass  mrdia  into  a well. organised 
system  of  groups  within  any  country  they  sre  trying  to  propagandise. 

But  the  process  ot  stimulus  and  response  in  society  does  not 
always  follow  the  relatively  simple  and  unhindered  path  we  have 
been  describing  Sometimes  the  target  culture  does  not  sanction 
the  response  thst  would  satisfy  the  need  or  reduce  the  drive  on 
which  psywer  seeks  *.q  pUy  The  role  attitude  of  the  individual 
member  of  the  audience,  or  his  general  value  system,  may  inhibit 
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lha  d* air ad  rtiponn,  tn  such  * cat*  lh»  path  to  drive  reduction 
ia  often  indirect,  indirect  paths  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
psywar  operator  as  he  seeks,  at  long  distance,  to  set  up  the  learn- 
ing system  (we  cat)  it  « ‘paradigm")  in  which  a desired  response 
to  a given  cue  will  be  rewarded  and  hence  reinforced  and  learned. 
He  can,  if  he  understands  them,  make  good  use  of  them. 

We  are  talking  now  about  what  Sigmund  Freud  called  "mac ha. 
nisme.*  Freud  used  this  term  to  refer  to  the  techniques  the  in. 
dividual  employs  to  protect  Himself  from  the  recognition  that  he 
has  motives  and  desirss  that  hs  should  not  have.  In  recent  years 
the  concept  has  been  expanded  to  include  not  only  the  function  of 
protecting  the  self  from  itself,  so  to  speak,  but  of  protecting  the 
self  from  the  outer  world.  Thus  rationalising  the  purchase  of  a 
new  ear  In  terms  of  "long. run  economy*  may  pretact  • man  from 
focognising  that  ho  wants  to  look  mare  important  than  the  person 
next  door,  and  regression  serves  to  remove  the  person  from  the 
responsibilities  taruai  on  him  by  society,  by  taking  him  bnck  to 
the  comfortable  and  cafe  dependency  of  childhood.  Both  are  com* 
mon  and  effective  means  of  winning  a«d  maintaining  comparative 
freedom  from  anxiety*  In  this  section  wo  shall  describe  and  iltue* 
trate  several  of  these  modes  of  reacting  to  problem  situations, 
all  of  them  familiar  to  contemporary  psychological  research.  9y 
means  of  communications  and  carefully  planned  events,  the  skilled 
psychological  warrior  can  put  ail  of  them,  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  work  on  hie  behalf. 

First,  however,  let  ue  clear  up  one  possible  question*  Do 
these  "mechanisms*  refer  only  to  abnormal  behavior?  They  do 
not.  Though  they  are  eommoniy  thought  of  as  clinical  symptoms, 
they  are  alto  very  common  features  of  normal  life  tn  society.  It 
might  be  noted,  too,  that  social  living  is  what  maksa  these  rnech. 
anisms  possible,  end  also  what  makes  them  neciesary.  The  rules 
of  social  living  impose  numerous  limitations  on  what  people  may 
do  and  what  they  may  express  as  reasons  for  doing  them.  Since 
one  it  net  supposed  to  express  dislikes  foe  rivals  publicly,  it  is 
only  natural  to  rationalise  a bit  of  unfair  business  dealing  in 
terms  of  the  "process  of  competition"  or  "if  1 hadn't  done  it  to 
him  he  would  have  done  it  to  me."  The  frustrated  housewife  can 
get  vicarious  statue  by  identifying  with  certain  kinds  of  heroinea 
of  soap  operas.  Mechaniams  like  these  are  ways  of  avoiding 
frustrating  realities.  They  really  are  needed  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  society;  if  they  did  not  exist,  if  people  had  always 
to  seek  direct  satisfaction  at  needs  anti  tmmediaia  removal  of 
frustration  sources,  then  certainty  violence  would  b*  much  more 
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common  than  It  It  now,  and  our  soclnl  structures  would  be  vary 
shaky  indeed. 

Lot  ua  now  look  at  iom»  of  thcao  mechanisms  and  at  the  way* 
thay  may  be  used  in  paywar. 

Displacement.  Underlyingtheee  mechanisms  la  a general  11. 
sumption  that  tho  individual  whoat  need*  ar*  frustrated  commonly 
strike*  out  at,  that  la,  aggresses  against,  what ever  bo  porcolvoa 
••  tha  cauao  of  bio  frustration  (Pollard,  Cook,  «t  aU5 }.  Thia  ia 
a common  palter*  and  may  ba  mado  u»o  of  by  paywar  operators 
to  dirtet  aggression  against  |ovornm«nti  that  control  tad  too, 
•ffieoro  who  load  troop*  Into  necessary  danger  or  Hardship,  ate. 

But  lb*  individual*!  society  do**  not  lot  him  oapress  iggreaaie* 
against  the  root  oourea  of  bia  fruitraiion  as  bo  toot  it.  Children 
av*  prevented  from  diroetly  attacking  tbair  parents,  t*J4iers 
aro  prevented  from  showing  aggrsssion  directly  against  thoir 
ouporiot  officora.  lit  many  countrias  of  tho  world,  men  aro  not 
oven  permitted  to  criticise  the  government.  Tho  punishments  or* 
too  groat  to  make  that  kind  of  aggression  worth  whilot  tho  Individ* 
ual  therefore  learnt  to  control  and  rsprsaa  it.  But  very  often  bo 
turns  his  aggression  toward  toms  other  person,  or  object,  or 
group,  and  when  he  does  bs  ia  said  to  have  displaced  Ma  aggression. 

The  individual  ia  usually  not  awara  that  ha  la  displacing  his 
aggression.  Either  (a)  ho  la  aware  of  tho  frustration  and  attendant 
feelings  of  hostility  but  not  aware  of  tho  fact  of  displacement,  or 
(b)  ha  ia  aware  of  the  fact  of  interference  but  it  not  aware  either 
of  the  feelings  of  hostility  or  of  the  fact  of  displacement.  The 
first  form  is  the  gerden  variety  of  dlsptacemoat.  as  when  a man 
home  from  a tough  day  with  the  boss  blows  his  top  when  one  of 
the  children  irks  him.  The  second  form  occurs  in  people  with 
more  severe  training  In  ‘.he  Inhibition  of  aggression;  it  ie  not 
only  overt  eels  that  are  inhibited  but  the  verbalisations  usually 
attendant  on  them  as  well.  The  process  of  repression  works  to 
prevent  ue  from  recognising  within  us  the  tabooed  aggressive 
thoughts.  It  la  this  second  kind  of  displacement  that,  we  are  told, 
operates  in  habitual  fire  setters,  consistent  sadists,  and  the  sterner 
advocates  of  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  It  Is  also  likely 
to  be  operating  in  euch  strictly  reared  people  as  the  Germans  and 
Japanese,  who  are  taught  to  suppress  aggressive  feelings  against 
fathers  and  other  authorities  end  to  substitute  for  them  verbalist, 
tions  of  respect  The  pent. up  floods  of  sggreesion  tn  peoples  like 
these  can  easily  be  directed  sgainel  out. groups,  especially  when 
aggressive  action  sgctnnt  them  is  given  official  sanction,  if  all  thia 
is  correct,  Nasi  anti-Semitism  and  some  Japanese  recesses  of 
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cruelty  during  World  War  II  art  not  too  difficult  to  understand. 

A|]rmion  it  often  displaced  toward  a substitute,  that  is,  a 
"ecnpegoat."  This  term  originated  with  the  ancient  Hsbsswa,  who 
uaed  to  send  a goat  into  the  wilderness  to  carry  away  tins  that 
were  causing  them  <«.  tings  of  guilt.  Ironically  the  modern  Hebrews 
hove  perhaps  hten  used  as  scapegoats  more  often  than  any  other 
racial  group.  Leonard  Doeb14  points  out  that,  during  World  War  II, 
Goebbets  seemed  to  launch  an  attach  upon  the  J«w*  whenever  the 
Germans  had  aufferad,  or  were  about  to  suffer t t>  military  revrrje 
•r  a cut  in  food  rations.  He  used  these  unfortunate  people  as  scape* 
goats  on  whom  the  bitterness  and  disappointment  of  Grabber*  mass 
audience  could  be  displaced.  He  chose  for  the  purpose,  he  it  noted, 
a single  defenseless  minority!  this  it  the  usual  pnltarn  of  scapegoat 
tactics. 

Under  just  what  conditions  a given  person  will  be  teen  as  a fit 
substitute  Is  a question  that  needs  further  experimental  researching. 
However,  we  have  one  essay  in  theoretical  analysis  of  the  problem 
(Millar  **)  and  some  empirical  evidence  (Brown,1*  Miller1* ) Shat 
the  scapegoat  must  baar  some  resemblance  to  the  real  scares  of 
the  frustration  and  be  of  such  character  as  not  to  alicit  xaaiaty 
and  inhibitions  strong  enough  to  protect  It  from  the  would-be 
aggressor.  Alto  the  scapegoat  must,  as  already  noted,  not  ho 
able  to  fight  back.  By  way  of  hypothetical  illustration,  suppose 
a sergeant  is  dressed  down  by  his  company  commander.  The 
known  consequences  of  aggression  toward  an  officer  inhibit  any 
aggressive  response  by  the  sergeant.  However,  he  can  be  cruel 
or  rude  to  enlisted  men  without  much  ri»k,  and  enlisted  men  and 
their  behaviors  are  markedly  similar  to  the  officer  and  his  be* 
havior,  which  meets  the  requirement  of  defenselessness  and 
similarity  noted  previously.  Hence  the  next  time  an  unlucky 
private  gets  in  the  way  of  the  sergeant  he  receives  not  only  any 
rough  treatment  he  may  deserve  but  also  the  aggression  stored 
up  against  the  officer. 

What  can  the  psywer  operator  r.iske  of  this  aspect  of  human 
behaviorT  In  general  his  aim  should  be  to  emphasise  the  frus- 
trations and  to  suggest  outlets  for  aggressive  attitudes  and 
actions  that  will  reduce  them.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
make<eure  that  the  objects  to  be  used  as  scapegoats  actually  are 
likely  scapegoats  and  not  objects  los  icd  with  symbols  and  cuts 
evoking  deference  or  other  altitudes  that  would  interfere  with  the 
displacement  process  For  example,  t*ie  beet  analysis  of  what 
happened  in  Germany  during  the  las'  war  indicates  that  it  would 
have  been  ineffective  to  try  to  turn  inurh  German  Aggression 
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against  Killer,  Aggression  wai  plentiful  tn  that  highly  controlled 
country,  especially  when  the  war  was  going  badly,  ns  Ocebbel* 
recognised  when  he  relied  so  heavily  on  aggression  against  the 
lews.  The  best  tactics  would  probably  have  been  to  try  to  turn 
the  aggression  against  minor  party  functionaries,  or  other  Neats 
not  so  well  known  or  to  welt  protected  as  Hitler,  In  the  Com. 
muitist  countries,  similarly,  it  seems  impracticable  to  direct 
aggression  toward  Malenkov  or  any  of  tue  top  Communist  leaders  of 
the  satellites.  Rather  it  wouid  be  necessary  to  try  to  direct  it 
Inward  some  person  or  group  less  well  known,  farther  away  (in 
"psychologies!  distance")  from  the  target  audience  end  its  realm 
of  onporisnee,  Perhaps  the  Communists  of  another  country,  the 
cultural  officers  from  the  esntrsi  Party,  the  bureaucracy  In  the 
capital,  or  tho  unknown  Party  members  who  are  thought  io  be 
growing  rich  on  graft  would  be  better  scapegoat*. 

It  should  he  obvious  that  In  trying  to  capitalise  on  frustration 
and  tho  displacement  of  resultant  aggression  tho  psywa?  staff 
needs  the  best  available  information  on  the  attitudes  and  social 
structure  of  the  enemy  society.  Without  it  the  attempt  to  use 
and  esploit  these  mechanisms  will  not  only  fall  but  will  make 
American  pay  war  look  foolish. 

Rational! aatlun.  Rationalisation  serves  alt  other  mechanisms 
by  providing  the  individual  with  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  atti. 
tude  or  action,  tn  most  western  cultures  a prsmium  hat  been 
placed  on  "being  rational**  or  having  a reason  for  doing  some, 
thing;  it  is  Important  to  be  able  to  say  why  you  don't  tike  frltd 
grasshoppers  or  Democrats  and  not  good  enough  to  say  that  you 
just  don't.  Tha  rosl  reasons  for  a good  many  of  our  actions  are 
not  acceptable  to  others  or  tc  ourselves;  it  Is  not  acceptable  to 
vote  Republican  Just  because  father  did;  better  far  to  be  able  to 
explain  that  the  OOP  stands  for  something  you  believe  in.  We 
say  we  drink  hard  liquor  not  brrause  it  relieves  tension  within 
us  but  because  of  "eoctabliity*  or  the  flavor. 

Rationalisation  is  fed  by  two  springs:  tgnoranev  and  repression. 
Ignorance  .based  rationalisation  is  necessitated  by  the  cultural 
demand  that  behavior  be  explainable.  Repression-based  rational!* 
aatiun  Is  tied  up  with  the  individual's  need  to  keep  himself  from 
recognising  the  (real)  reeaons  for  his  behavior  and  attitudes  that 
are  socially  unacceptable.  Why  does  the  antt*5emite  not  tolerate 
Jews?  Because  Jews  are  greedy  and  unprincipled,  seys  the 
anti-Semite,  and  one  must  protect  htmsrlf  against  them  The 
true  reasons;  repressed  hostility  against  authority,  strong 
(inhibited)  aggressions,  sexual  repressions,  urgent  needs  for 
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statu*  and  power.  U,  given  the  individual'*  family  background 
and  present  grouping*  and  associations,  these  reason*  appear 
socially  unacceptable,  ths  individual  denies  having  them  not  only 
to  other*  but  himself.  projects  them  on  som«  out. group,  and  usee 
them  as  a rationalisation  for  his  antagonism  against  that  nut. group. 

Ths  rationalising  habits  of  human  bainja  aro  important  to  ths 
propagandist,  for  ona  rsason.  bscauas  thoy  provide  him  with  groat 
opportunities  for  influencing  attitudsa  and  behavior.  If  ha  can  man. 
ufacture  and  cammunicat*  tha  rationalisation  pooplo  art  looking 
for.  a«  that  they  wilt  hava  good  and  acceptable  rsason  for  behaving 
aa  thsy  with  to.  ths  chances  are  pratty  good  thay  will  aatza  on  it. 

Ho  can,  moreover,  by  rapsating  and  giving  currency  to  it,  maka 
a rationalisation  about  whoaa  acceptability  psopta  art  doubtful 
sound  talar  than  It  othsrwiaa  would.  In  general,  moraovar,  ths 
propagandist  who  undsrstanda  ths  rots  of  rationalisation  in  people's 
hshavior  wilt  get  a battar  understanding  of  his  target  than  on#  who 
doss  not;  indstd,  thara  Is  no  more  valuable  psywa?  intaUlgenca 
than  that  which  tails  ua  what  rationalisations  art  currant  in  what 
groups  with'n  tha  target.  For  rationalisation  fits  in  with  so  many 
other  mechanisms  to  provide  reasons  for  actions,  to  Justify  dia. 
ptac ament,  for  example. 

Projection.  Another  common  mechanism  is  attributing  to 
others  motives  the  individual  rccognir.es  a«  undesirable  in  him. 
self  The  individual  does  this  unconsciously  hut  with  spectacular 
rrsulta.  One  of  the  classical  examples  is  that  of  ths  old  maid  who 
toils  ths  police  that  a man  is  following  her  or  has  made  immodest 
proposals  to  her.  What  apparently  happens  hers  is  that  aha 
projects  her  own  repressed  sexual  impulses  onto  the  unlucky  man. 
who  Hunts)  such  cases  is  entirely  innocent.  The  hostility  she 
displays  toward  him  merely  reflects  the  shock  Her  own  uncon. 
scious  effort  at  repression  has  caused  within  her.  This  tame 
pattern  repeats  itself  on  the  group  and  even  the  national  level, 
as  may  b*  seen  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  charges  its  neighbors 
with  aggressive  Intentions  at  a time  when  the  reat  aggressor  is 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Projection  ordinarily  ocrurs  only  where  two  conditions  are 
present:  first  having  a motive  or  need  that  the  individual  deems 
aerially  unacceptable  and  second  bring  unaware  of  having  it  be. 
cause  t f having  repressed  all  knowledge  of  it.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  Stars.  **  A prime  example  tn 
American  history  is  the  rase  of  Anthony  Comstock,  who  with  the 
help  of  oihrr  persona  of  the  same  ilk  poshed  through  Congress 
the  “Comstmk  laws"  against  the  mailing  of  matter  referring  to 
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sex.  Comstock'*  biographers  hove  shown  that  as  s young  man 
he  was  very  Interested  In  see  and  Celt  great  guilt  lor  hi*  pre* 
occupation  with  such  a topic.  Gradually,  it  would  seem,  he  re- 
pressed hi*  thought*  a hunt  •#«  and  came  to  attribute  them  to 
others,  against  whom  he  then  waged  a vigorous  campaign.  The 
Individual  who  haa  tabooed  sexual  impulses,  in  other  words,  can 
effectively  cemhet  them  by  seeing  them  in  others  and  denouncing 
or  punishing  those  otheis.  The  denunciations  end  punishments 
contribute  to  his  self-respect  end  free  him  from  the  anxieties 
associated  with  recogniaing  the  drives. 

What  can  the  pay  war  operator  do  with  or  about  projection? 

At  times  it  is  well  worth  hie  white  to  recognise,  encourage,  end 
exploit  the  tendency  to  project  on  the  part  of  members  of  his 
target  audience,  We  have  tlready  pointed  out  how  Russian  prop- 
agandists art  using  this  mechanism  to  make  peoples  suspect 
non-Communlaia  of  aggressive  tendencies.  Hitler  and  Goebbele 
used  the  same  technique  whenever  the  Naals  invaded  a new 
country.  The  North  Korean*  continued  to  tell  their  people  that 
the  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  June  of  I^W  was  e defensive  move 
against  e South  Korean  attack.  AU  these  instances  appear  to 
have  involved  cotd  and  calculated  planning  to  make  us*  of  the 
mechanism  of  projsction,  along  with  other  mechanisms  that  havs 
been  diseuatsd.  Th*  victim  of  such  propaganda,  be  it  noted, 
actually  believes  the  person  or  group  on  whom  he  projects  to  be 
guilty  of  the  alleged  e»im*  or  crimes,  even  in  th*  teeth  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Countleas  North  Koreans  are  today  cer- 
tain that  South  Korea  invaded  North  Korea.  Many  inteliigsnt 
Germans,  in  193#  and  1939,  believed  that  Germany  was  being 
encircled  with  aggressive  intent  and  that  enemy  armies  would 
eoon  move  to  impose  their  wilt  on  the  Reich,  Out  of  the  total 
evidence  available  to  them  they  selected  that  which  fed  the  power- 
ful mechanism  of  projection.  It  may  be  assumed,  similarly,  that 
a very  large  number  of  Communists  honestly  believe  that  th*  non- 
Communi«t  countries  are  aggressive,  that  the  Communist  countrie 
art  in  danger,  and  that  every  extension  of  Soviet  power  is  a defen- 
sive measure.  In  fact  it  would  be  surprising  if  this  point  of  view 
were  not  held  oven  in  the  Politburo,  which  set  the  campaign  of 
projection  in  motion.  Projection  brings  satisfying  relief  from 
anxiety  and  guilt,  and  high-level  Soviet  bureaucrats  are  not  lees 
vulnerable  to  anxiety  and  guilt  than  other  human  beings. 

The  psywar  operator,  then,  will  be  well  advised  to  look  tor 
evidences  of  g«  ill  and  anxiety  in  th*  target  culture  and  to  csk  how 
they  can  he  mahtlUed  on  behalf  of  hit  mission.  What  are  the 
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taboo*,  Tind  what  motives  do  thsy  refer  to?  What  does  his  Intel- 
ligence tall  h‘m  about  evidence  o t peat  or  present  disloyalties, 
graft  or  malfeasance,  inefficiencies  or  failure*,  homosexual 
deviations,  tic,?  What  strong  drives  have  apparently  bean  re- 
pressed because  thair  expression  it  not,  or  is  thought  not  to  ha, 
for  tha  good  of  the  State?  If  th«  psywar  operator  can  find  evi- 
dences of  guilt,  h*  can  b«  pretty  sura  that  people  in  th«  target 
can  bfl  brought  to  attribute  them  and  tha  actions  responsible  for 
them  to  others,  Nssi  propaganda  projected  numerous  socially 
undesirable  motives  onto  the  Jews,  The  Communists  project  ail 
manner  of  criminal  impulses  onto  tha  capitalists,  “Wall  Street,* 
“feudal*  landowner*,  etc.  In  the  light  of  recent  disclosures  about 
the  ftuasian  biological  warfare  experiment  station  in  North  Xora* 
as  long  ago  a*  )9§0, current  Communist  charge*  that  the  United  Nations 
is  using  biological  warfare  art  a further  cltar  example  both  of 
projection  and  of  playing  upon  projective  impulses  in  propaganda. 

There  is  yet  snother  ptywar  use  of  projection,  which  can  be 
used  apart  from  repression  or  aggressive  intent.  Every  props* 
gandist  at  some  time  or  other  plays  upon  projective  impulses  to 
bring  individuals  into  a group  or  a movement.  The  problem  is 
to  make  the  individual  ascribe  hie  own  feelings  to  the  group,  end 
•ay  to  himsetfi  “Why,  these  people  are  like  mef " or  “After  all, 
we  all  dislike  the  same  things)  “ or  “We’re  all  human  beings) " 
or  “We’re  alt  rational  men,"  for  these  are  the  familiar  responses 
when  projection  is  skillfully  used  in  this  way.  Thia  is  what  tha 
propagandist  is  doing  when,  for  example,  he  uses  the  "plain. folks" 
technique.  He  trite,  in  part  by  echoing  the  projections  of  the  tar- 
get individual,  to  persuade  him  that  the  operator’s  side  are  plain 
folks,  Just  like  the  target  individual  himself.  The  target  Individual 
then  feels  safe  in  joining  the  group,  climbing  on  the  bandwagon. 

Identification.  Identification  is  projection  in  reverse;  instead 
of  convincing  himself  that  “This  person  is  like  me,”  the  props. 
gandUed  individual  ends  up  saying  "I  am  like  him."  This  is  a 
very  common  *nd  power.ui  mechanism  It  U one  of  the  things 
that  makes  group  life  possible,  and  it  helps  countless  lonely  pea* 
pie  to  overcome  some  of  their  loneliness. 

The  parent  identifies  with  the  child  (anil  suffers  when  the 
child  does).  The  child  Identifies  with  the  parent  (and  shares 
some  of  the  parent's  small  triumphs  and  problems).  The  lonely 
women  identifies  with  the  movie  star  she  reads  about  or  with  the 
soap  opera  heroine;  she  reads  her  own  problems  into  those  of 
the  star  and  is  thus  able  to  share  vicariously  in  Ihc  star's  sorrows 
and  |oy*  and  travels  into  strange  environments  i'hu  liny  id«*n* 
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tlflsa  with  the  great  athletic  hero.  A whole  nation  iden’ifted  with 
Lindbergh  in  the  twenties,  end  certainty  a great  many  oung wom- 
en must  have  identified  in  the  thirties  with  the  woman  »or  whom 
the  Xinj  of  England  gave  up  hie  throne.  Lovers  identify  with 
«ach  other.  Soldiers  in  a small  group  identify  with  each  other 
and  are  more  wilting  to  share  privations  because  the  others  ore 
In  every  society,  people  identify  with  the  leader,  read  their  wor- 
flea  end  problems  into  him,  end  ars  therefore  the  more  ready  to 
follow  his  decisions. 

Leadership  is,  of  course,  the  connection  in  which  psywar  can 
best  exploit  people**  tendency  to  identify  with  others,  There  is 
some  evidence  the!  a group  leader  often  comes  to  serve  ••  a 
kind  of  substitute  for  parent  identification.  At  several  invests 
galore  have  pointed  out,  it  is  mors  than  a coincidence  that  modern 
totalitarian  leaders  use  terms  libs  *my  children*  and  *my  son,** 
or  that  the  father  idea  recurs  throughout  thu  vocabulary  of  religion. 
Certainly  a great  deal  was  done  in  the  cate  of  Hitler,  and  waa  also 
dons  in  the  cat*  of  Stalin,  to  build  a father  atmosphere  around 
the  leads  r. 

The  peywer  operator  can  try  to  undermine  this  hint,  of  iden- 
tification wi>h  a leader.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation 
when  undertaken  from  % distance.  It  is  easier  from  dost  at 
hand.  You  will  probably  remsmbs r the  rumors  circulated  about 
Franklin  O.  Roosevelt,  which,  whether  they  were  that  or  not, 
looked  like  deliberate  efforts  to  brssk  down  identification  with 
the  leader  of  the  Allies  in  Worid  War  U.  Rumors  ars  one  of  the 
moat  effective  toots  for  thia  purpose.  Agalr.st  Hitler  the  rumor 
was  circulated  that  he  was  craay.  Against  Clssnhowvr  the  rumor 
hat  bssn  circulated  in  this  country,  on  the  bttis  of  s Joking  entry 
in  the  Weal  Point  annuel,  that  he  is  a Jew 

But  it  ia  easier -to  build  identification  than  to  break  it  down. 

In  the  armed  services,  in  civilian  organisations,  and  in  neutral 
countries,  leaders  can  be  built  up  by  psywar  techniques.  Their 
strength,  their  humaneness,  their  warmth,  their  glamor  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  target  audience,  which  will  then  identify  with 
them  and  be  more  willing  ae  a result  to  put  their  destiny  in  the 
leaders'  hands.  Identification  can  also  be  used  to  distract  individ- 
uals from  reel  problems  toward  fantasy  and  thus  io  undsrmine 
their  capacity  to  cops  with  root  problems  And  the  intensity  of 
emotions  can  often  be  increased  by  Identification,  for  example, 
by  making  the  sufferings  of  the  home  (oiks  very  real  to  Chinese 
soldiers  in  Korea,  we  should  theoretically  be  able  to  make 
them  feel  more  anger  toward  the  person*  responsible  for  those 
Kiifiertngs 
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degression.  Th*  n > % backward  implied  in  th#  term 

" regrt*  sion"  ia,  psycho!.  ally,  a reversion  to  a mode  of  maat- 
ing  problems  that  has  been  useful  in  simitar  circumstances  in 
the  past.  When  the  individual's  present  attitudes  and  habits  fait 
to  achieve  satisfaction  for  a drive,  then  his  attitudes  and  habits 
of  an  earlier  period  in  his  life,  usually  teas  efficient  ones,  may 
b«  brought  Into  play.  This  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
to  laboratory  eaperiments  with  various  animal  forma  and  with 
children  (Barker,  Dtmbo,  and  Lewin  ,f ),  Although  the  moat 
striking  examples  of  regression  are  :o  be  found  in  the  schizo- 
phrenia wards  of  mental  hospitals,  this  mechanism,  like  the 
others,  is  a normal  part  of  everyday  life.  In  Interpersonal  rela- 
tions, outbursts  of  profanity  and  violence  are  regressions  toward 
earlier,  more  childish,  less  effective  ways  of  reacting  to  frustra- 
tion. tn  broader  social  contexts,  regressions  are  evident  in  the 
Juvenile  antic e of  American  conventional  in  solemn  conclave 
gathered,  in  eecta  that  emphasise  God  as  a item  and  punitive 
father  figure,  and  in  fantasies  about  the  “good  old  days." 

For  peywar,  the  moat  important  thing  to  remember  in  this 
connection  is  thst  regression  is  most  likely  to  occur,  snd  easiest 
to  bring  about,  in  e context  of  anxiety,  frustration,  or  shock.  Tot 
example,  men  under  fire,  when  highly  skilled  reactions  they  have 
learned  in  training  begin  to  lose  their  effectiveness,  begin  to  re- 
act less  efficiently  and  in  a more  childlike  manner.  Under  great 
stress  many  a man  will  turn  to  mechanical  activities  and  try  not 
to  think  uf  his  troubles.  Psywsr  can  use  this  mechanism  by 
enhancing  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  obstacles  confronting  the 
enemy,  thus  making  it  easier  for  him  to  escape  from  anxiety  back 
into  regressive  behavior  and  so  to  resist  less  effectively.  And 
by  playing  down  obstacles  it  can  help  to  prevent  regressive  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  allies  and  neutrals. 

Withdrawal.  Psychologically,  the  term  "withdrawal"  is  used 
most  often  to  refer  to  people's  tendency  to  avoid  problems  and 
fruatrations  by  retreating  from  reality  into  a fantasy  state.  Day- 
dreaming is  a common  reaction  to  problems,  and  it  can  occupy 
such  a large  proportion  uf  an  individual's  time  that  he  becomes 
unable  to  maintain  htmarlf  in  a society  which  demands  certain 
overt  behaviors  as  methods  of  getting  along.  Daydreams  art 
wish  fulfillments,  and  they  < onsume  time;  they  are  also  habit 
forming,  since  they  do  give  release  from  tension.  The  combat 
psywar  operator  can  assist  in  the  fostering  of  daydreams  by 
providing  news  uf  home  couched  in  nostalgic  terms  (the  Japanese 
used  the  song  "White  Christmas”  to  tills  end  hi  distributing 

attractive  ret  ipe*  and  menus  to  hungry  troop  i,  pi,  lures  o /arm 
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fires  to  cold  troops,  or  of  coot  drinks  to  hot  troopai  and  in  general 

by  eufgceting  unattainable  goats  relevant  to  the  needs  of  frustrated, 

deprived  people.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  all  the 

recipients  of  messages  of  this  sort  wilt  spend  their  days  in  sehia-  , 

ophrenlc  stupors.  What  can  be  expected  Is  the  stimulation  in 

some  of  them  of  Increased  * goofing  off"  and  fantasy  play,  together 

with  heightened  dissatisfaction  over  the  peasant  state  of  affairs. 

Conversion  and  Confluence.  The  layman  enpecte  psywar  to 
convert  the  enemy,  indeod,  the  moet  commonly  expressed  con« 
cept  of  the  Voice  of  Ameries  has  been  that  it  should  bs  a device 
to  "sell  free  enterprise"  or  "convert  the  Communists  to  our  way 
•f  life.*  Therefore  we  had  better  set  down  some  notes  on  the 
mechanieme  of  conversion  and  confluence. 

A very  frequent  life  situation  is  ana  in  which  strung  motives 
•re  in  conflict,  We  ssy  we  are  "torn  between  desires  H or 
"between  love  and  duty  ” or  "between  what  we  want  to  do  and 
what  we  ought  to  do."  Such  conflicts  may  be  very  strong.  Anxiaty 
and  frustration  then  develop.  We  loo*:  for  a way  out. 

The  ceee  of  Anthony  Comstock  may  again  be  used  at  an  ex* 
ample.  Comstock  lived  s good  many  years  in  a stats  of  strong  , 

conflict  between  hie  sexual  needs  and  interests  on  one  hand  and 
tho  teachings  of  his  parents  on  the  other.  The  result  of  the  con. 
ftict  was  a drifting  from  one  unsatisfactory  vocation  to  another. 

After  some  years  of  concern  over  his  past  and  current  tempt*  • • 

lions,  he  came  to  see  the  literature  of  the  world  as  conspiring  to 

make  an  immoral  man  of  him  and  other  young  people.  It  occurred 

to  him  that  if  this  source  of  stimulation  could  be  removed  he  would 

be  freed  from  hie  conflicts.  He  found  such  strong  virtuous  feeling 

in  hie  initial  attitudes  and  reactions  agitnst  suggestive  literature 

that  he  quickly  became  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  prosecution 

of  this  new  cause. 

What  happened  to  Comstock  represents  confluence  perhaps 
better  than  conversion.  That  ts,  he  found  a path  whereby  conflict* 
ing  motivations  could  be  expressed  and  thereby  relieved  his  anx- 
tety.  The  Naats  deliberately  provided  such  outlets  by  allowing 
sadistic  exhibitionists  drives  to  be  expressed  under  conditions 
of  social  approval,  In  any  working  society  there  has  to  be  a cer- 
tain amount  of  rationsliaatton  and  displacement  so  that  etcapea 
can  be  found  from  conflicta  of  motive,  or  means  discovered  for 
reconciling  them 

»y"  conversion1*  we  mean  something  more  than  providing  an 
outlet  to  relieve  conflicting  tensions,  v.omstock's  story  il- 
lustrates some  of  the  fentures  of  conversion:  (a)  a strung  per* 
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•onal  conflict,  (b)  realization  of  a pattern  of  action  that  will 
relieve  the  conflict,  (c)  intense  activity  In  that  direction,  and 
(d)  great  enthusiasm  over  the  neve  pattern.  This  is  much  like 
what  happened  to  St.  Paul  on  the  Damascus  road,  and  Paul's 
story,  perhaps  better  than  Comstock's,  illustrate s the  essence 
•f  conversion.  Kvery  true  convert  •*•#*  a vision. " He  expert- 
cnees  the  blinding  light.  The  ides  he  has  been  looking  for  sud. 
denly  comes  lo  hlmi  all  at  one*  his  world  fails  into  order,  and 
he  feats  an  overpowering  motivation  ("a  call*)  to  the  new  way 
of  life,  Many  converts  have  testified  to  the  feeling  of  peace 
(relief  from  anxiety  and  conflict)  that  came  to  them  with  the  till, 
and  to  the  new  drive  (a  confluence  of  previously  conflicting  mo- 
tives) that  impsUcd  them  ts  convert  others,  to  work  for  the  new 
order,  repudiate  their  old  allegiances,  and  stand  against  the  new 
order's  enemies. 

Conversion,  then,  is  not  simply  an  outlet,  temporary  or  other- 
wise. It  Is  not  a gradual  shift  of  attitude  from  opposition  to  favor. 
It  is  not  a slow  strengthening  of  betisf  brought  about  by  advertise- 
ments or  propaganda.  It  Is  a sudden  and  complete  shift  of  posi- 
tion, a rejection  of  past  belief.  It  occurs  as  an  all -or -none 
phenomenon  and  involves  a reorientation  of  all  or  a large  part 
of  one’s  personality  and  behavior. 

Stories  of  conversion  in  a modern  political  context  art  not 
uncommon.  Kravchenko describes  how  he  wss  torn  by  a con- 
flict between  comparative  material  comfort  and  high  status,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  opposition  to  Soviet  inefficiency,  cruelty,  and 
cynicism,  on  the  other.  H«  resolved  this  conflict  not  merely  by 
fleeing  from  the  Soviet  Union  but  by  becoming  s violent  opponent 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  Louie  Budena  is  another  example,  now 
violently  opposing  what  he  formerly  espoused.  On  the  other  tide 
we  have  the  record  of  General  von  Paulus  and  others  of  the  Free 
Germany  Committee. 

Frankly  we  don't  know  much  about  how  to  achieve  conversion 
by  min  communications  al  long  distance.  Because  of  our  expert- 
ence  with  religious  conversions,  we  know  a great  deal  more  about 
conversion  face  to  face.  Here  the  ettuation  for  success  falls  into 
a fairly  common  pattern:  (a)  the  Intense  personal  conflict,  (b)  a 
clear  and  simple  pattern  for  resolving  the  conflict,  <c)  symbols 
highly  clothed  with  emotion,  (d)  (usually)  a leader  with  whom  one 
can  identify,  and  (c)  a promise  of  group  reinforerment  This 
seems  io  b*  ihe  pattern  of  religious  conversion  and  apparently 
also  of  political  conversion  Tor  e sample,  some  dumml,  til 
• onversion  lo  Communism  have  stressed  (.1)  Ihe  severe  m.it.id* 
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juitmint  md  inncaritf,  (b)  the  apparent  clarity  of  the  Marxist 
doctrine,  (e)  th«  emotional  quality  of  the  symbols  of  “equality" 

«nd  “th*  working  cltim*  and  “workers  of  ths  world*"  (d)  ths 
influence  of  a highly  trsinad  agitator*  and  {•)  th*  raward  of 
ha  longing  to  a group  of  similarly  motivatsd  individuals.  Tha 
tost  is  vary  Important.  Tha  Communists  seldom  raly  on  mass 
communications  a Iona  to  accomplish  any  major  rasult,  fn  a 
country  whara  thay  hava  major  goals  thay  have  a major  organ!, 
nation.  In  a country  whara  thay  aaah  converts  thay  hav*  a wail, 
organisod  group  into  which  tha  convart  ia  invitad.  This  dost 
not  mean  that  wo  understand  fully  avan  tha  machanisma  of  face- 
tO'faca  «onv«raio»i  cartaialy  tho  paywar  oparator  should  study 
•artfully  tha  results  of  psychological  research  on  political  con* 
versions  aa  this  research  becomes  available  during  tha  neat  few 
years.  But  it  does  mean  that  wo  can  at  least  make  soma  tanta- 
tiv«  suggestions  to  psywar  planners  who  may  aoma  day  hava  a 
mission  that  calls  for  attampta  at  converting  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathisers. 

In  tha  first  placa  it  ia  evident  that  a great  deal  of  conflict 
and  Mansion  aaista  among  highly  placed  Communist  a.  Attention 
has  bean  catted  to  ths  insecurity  of  Soviet  officials  ovur  being  dis- 
credited if  and  whan  the  Party  Line  shifts  and  leaves  them  in  the 
position  of  having  advocated  something  “wrong,"  Certainly  one 
thing  paywar  can  do  la  to  try  to  heighten  soma  of  thesa  conflicts, 
w.'th  tha  hope  of  sotting  up  tha  conditions  for  eonvsrsian.  A 
second  thing  we  can  do  ia  to  preesnt  a clear  alternative}  thin 
should  obviously  be  appropriate  to  th#  target  culture  rather  than 
to  our  culture.  Tor  example,  aa  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon,  a 
good  friend  of  the  West,  warns  us,  wt  must  nut  expect  the  Ameri. 
can  ayatam  (baaed  on  the  needs  of  an  industrial  middle  .class 
democracy  founded  on  canturiaa  of  tradition)  to  be  adopted  “in 
countries  where  there  is  no  middle  class  and  no  industry,  where 
auch  tradition  is  wholly  lechlng.*  In  ths  third  place  w#  can  at 
the  proper  time  introduce  symbols  wuh  a strong  emotional  appeal, 
though  these  too  must  be  appropriate  to  the  target  ruiture.  "Free 
enterprise"  may  mean  less  than  "land  reform*  to  the  peoplo  we 
are  trying  to  convert.  Finally  we  can  do  everything  w«  can  to 
give  our  prospective  and  actual  converts  the  advantage  of  group 
reinforcement.  Converts  need  this.  They  need,  in  their  strange 
new  pattern*  to  feet  that  they  belong.  They  need  to  see  o er 
people  doing  what  they  are  doing  They  need  people  to  identify 
with  and  project  onto,  They  need  work  ii*ignmcr.U,  which  usu* 
ally  require  group  nrg*nt it  is  ubvtoua,  ihercf-ire.  tha*. 
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the  conditions  for  conversion  are  going  to  be  much  more  favor- 
obi*  if  w*  hove  on  underground  organisation. 

Summary 


Early  in  this  section,  w*  stated  what  we  called  a basic  pat- 
tern for  ettitude  change,  which  was  briefly  this: 

t.  If  o person's  attitudes  sre  to  b»  changed,  if  he  is  to  be  prt 
disposed  toward  action  of  a desired  hind,  then  the  action  should 
fit  the  psychological  pattern  operating  within  him  at  tha  time. 

2.  If  o person's  attitude*  are  to  bo  changed,  then  the  action 
to  which  tho  attitude  leads  should  be  in  support  of  prssent  group 
relations  or  toad  to  other  group  relations  important  and  mean- 
ingful to  th*  parson, 

S.  tf  a person's  attitudes  art  to  be  changed,  the  most  favor- 
able situation  eaists  whan  tho  action  the  attitude  implies  is 
congenial  both  to  the  psychological  pattern  operating  within  him 
at  the  time  end  to  the  person's  g?eup  relations  and  aspirations. 

Most  of  tho  rest  of  the  chapter  has  been  in  the  nature  of  appli- 
cations of  these  principles.  For  example,  we  have  discussed  pre- 
diction# ae  to  how  difficult  or  how  easy  a given  attitude  might  be 
to  change.  We  said  that  the  more  firmly  an  attitude  is  anchored 
in  group  membership  and  the  closer  it  is  to  a person's  other 
belief  eysteme  and  values,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  change. 
We  eatd  also  that  the  more  clearly  an  attitude  is  dlfferentiatad 
and  organised,  the  less  likely  it  it  to  be  affseted  by  prestige 
suggestions  or  other  such  devices,  end  slao  that  the  more  clearly 
a person  understands  what  his  attitudes  sre  and  what  they  can  do 
for  him,  th*  less  likely  such  attitudes  srt  to  bs  changed  by  sug- 
gestion and  argument. 

Turning  then  to  the  practical  problem  of  the  paywsr  operator, 
we  tried  to  illustrate  some  of  the  processes  by  which  attitude 
change  may  be  brought  about.  Th*  basic  pattern,  of  course,  is 
the  learning  paradigm,  in  which  responses  to  given  cues  are  re- 
warded and  reinforced  by  th*  reduction  of  biological  drives, 
normal  personality  needs,  deviant  personality  needs,  transient 
personality  needs,  or  greup  needs  However,  it  may  not  always 
bs  possibia  to  elicit  the  desired  response  and  reward  it.  Social 
sanctions,  group  norme.  or  personal  values  may  inhibit  such  a 
response.  In  auch  cases  certain  mechanisms,  or  ways  of  reacting 
to  frustration  and  allaying  anxieties,  can  be  brought  tnto  play. 
Among  thea*  mechanisms  are: 

Displacement— When  aggression  cannot  be  sxpressed  against 
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lh«  parson  or  parsons  responsible  for  th«  frustration  that  caused 
it,  than  the  aggression  may  be  directed  ajalnet  a eobsiUule. 

Rati  onslielne— Offering  secipUbli  reason s for  actions  saves 
on«  from  recognising  ths  trua  (usually  not  acceptable)  causes. 

Projection— One's  own  motives  (sometimes  those  which  one 
(toes  not  realise  he  has)  may  he  attributed  to  others. 

Identification— Another  person’s  motives,  qualities,  and 
experiences  may  he  sharsd  vicariously  or  attribute i to  oneself. 
Whereas  the  projector  says  "he  is  like  me,*  the  identifier  says 
*1  sm  like  Mm," 

Regression— When  oae  cannot  meet  a problem  situation,  he 
is  liheiy  te  revert  to  an  earlier,  probably  mere  childish,  way  of 

meeting  such  a problem. 

Withdraws^— Another  way  ot  avoiding  frustrating  problems 
it  te  retreat  late  daydreams  and  fantasies. 

Conversion— Conversion  is  a sweeping  and  usually  permanent 
change  ef  attitudes  and  values,  which  comes  shout  as  a means  of 
resolving  longstanding  c oaf  licit  hetwsen  strong  sets  of  motives. 

These  mechanisms  are  of  potential  use  to  payvnr.  Some  ef 
their  ptywer  applications  have  been  discussed  in  the  pnceoiag 
pages.  In  general,  they  provide  ways  of  making  use  of  anxieties 
and  frustrations  in  the  target  society  and  of  bringing  about  atti* 
tude  changes  and  resultant  actions  even  when  these  are  dirsctly 
opposed  by  the  target  culture. 


ATTITUDS  C HANOI  AND  ACTION  IN  GROUPS 

We  have  consistently  emphasised  that  personality  factors  and 
group  factors  interact  in  chenjlng  attitudes  and  motivating  action. 
Howover,  so  far  we  have  rather  neglected  the  group  problems. 
This  le  a good  time  to  try  to  fill  the  gap  and  put  together  some 
of  the  information  a paywar  operator  needs  to  know  about  groups, 
how  they  work,  and  what  they  mean  to  paywar. 

Now  it  ie  obvious  that  moat  paywar  le  planned  In  terms  of 
groups  rather  than  individuate.  Only  rarely  can  paywar  permit 
itself  the  luaury  of  tailoring  a message  or  e campaign  to  an  In* 
dividual.  Ths  "propaganda  man"  (who  stands  for  the  target  in 
the  mind  of  the  psywar  planner)  usually  represents  a composite 
or  average  or  mode  of  the  personalities  tn  a group— or  so  the 
planner  hopes.  The  psywsr  operator  looks  for  needs,  motives, 
or  values  that  stem  to  characterise  a given  target  group  and 
distinguish  it  from  other  groups.  Then  ha  dssigns  his  message 
with  fi  careful  eye  to  these  distinguishing  characteristic s 
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Once  * group  has  been  sslsctsd  a*  a target  for  iha  paywar 
planner,  two  questions  irt  always  paramount;  (a)  what  U the 
degree  and  kind  of  lihe«mlndedn*as  In  th«  group?  and  (b)  what 
machinery  hat  tha  group  for  responding  to  tho  mo  stag*? 

Concerning  Uhe-mindedaess,  ho  Hat  two  further  hind*  of 
quattioni  tha  obvious  one,  What  needs,  motives,  repressions, 
value  systems,  common  Interests,  or  characteristic  ways  of 
responding  makt  tho  group  members  Uhs-mlndsd?  And  a Iota 
obvious  onOf  What  it  tha  tango  or  variation  around  12m  typical 
•r  roprotontativo  or  modal  personality  pattern?  In  other  words, 
how  nearly  like*  minds  d art  thay?  This  la  an  exceedingly  law 
portent  Ration  to  put  to  Faywar  Intelligence,  Averages  in  thia 
aart  of  plaanlag  art  no  mero  meaningful  than  the  average  of  one 
horee  and  one  rabbit*  which  figure*  out,  tat  ua  say,  about  the 
aiae  of  a pig  or  an  antelope. 

If  a targe  percentage  of  the  member*  of  a target  group  have 
approximately  the  eame  anaiotie*  or  need*  or  problems,  then  the 
ptywar  operator  can  easily  devise  messages  for  the  group.  But 
if  thero  is  a wide  variation,  then  he  either  is  up  against  a group 
on  which  psywar  cannot  be  used  profitably,  or  ho  haa  not  yat 
broken  It  down  far  onough  and  thua  la  not  yet  ready  to  aaplolt 
it  at  a target. 

As  far  aa  machinery  of  response  la  concerned,  the  planner 
wants  to  know  how  the  group  operates.  How  much  interaction 
takes  place  inside  it?  How  much  discussion  or  Implementation 
is  a message  likely  to  get?  A message  addressed  to  e mass 
audience  will  probably  get  far  lesa  discussion  than  ore  addressed 
to  a surrounded  battalion  or  a labor  union.  And  what  action  ie  tha 
group  in  position  to  take?  A message  addressed  to  the  common 
people  of  North  Korea,  even  if  it  had  convinced  many  of  them 
that  the  Communist  rtgime  was  bad,  would  still  have  been  up 
against  the  feet  that  they  had  few  channels  for  action  other  than 
those  desired  by  the  Communist  regime.  Their  actions  were 
tightty  controlled.  On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Zacharies**  was 
broadcasting  in  INi  to  the  power  elite  of  Japan,  that  la,  tha  very 
people  who  could  do  what  he  wished  done,  that  ie,  surrender  the 
Islands. 

Let  us  look  et  some  different  types  of  groups  end  how  they 
work. 

Types  of  Group 


We  know  that  eociety  consists  of  and  operates  through  a 
system  of  interrelated  social  groups  These  are  of  many  kinds 
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end  list,  from  two  lovers  on  * park  bench  to  a rioting  mcb  on 
May  Day  In  Tokyo,  from  tha  small  primary  group  (such  a*  th« 
family)  to  tho  nation,  from  a crowd  of  spectators  at  a football 
game  to  tha  members  of  a religious  denomination.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  ail  groups  is  tho  primary  group,  because  this 
Is  where  most  human  communication  takes  piece  and  where  the 
individual  team*  language  and  hie  first  rolet  and  his  basic  con* 
eepts  of  group  norms.  Another  important  group  is  tho  crowd, 
i collection  of  people  drawn  together  by  an  event.  The  crowd, 
property  moll  voted  and  directed,  hae  despite  tta  accidental  char* 
I actor  tha  capacity  for  collective  action,  and  we  fhall  have  mare 

t to  eay  about  the  crowd  in  this  respect.  Another  group  is  the 

f public,  which  for  our  purposes  we  may  define  as  a group  con* 

fronted  by  an  Issue  and  under  tome  tension  to  retch  an  opinion 
^ on  it.  ititt  another  group  Is  the  mess,  which  Humor*9  calls 

"an  anonymous  group  of  anonymous  individuals,"  that  is,  a targe 
grouping  of  poople  distinguished  not  by  contact  but  by  some  com* 
mon  place  of  residence  or  common  interest.  There  are  many 
ether  type*  of  groups,  but  for  tho  purpose  of  psywar  tho  most 
• usoful  division  it  into  two  genaral  kinds  of  group!  ciassificatory 

ond  functional. 

A ciassificatory  group  is  any  number  of  people  having  an 
important  feature  or  characteristic  In  common  but  lacking  In 
interpcreonal  contacts.  White-collar  workers,  day  laborers,  the 
eudience  for  tho  Jack  Benny  program,  Naval  officers,  engineers, 
Negroes,  deaf  mutea  are  all  groups  of  that  kind.  This  does  not 
mean  that  no  contacts  take  place  between  members  of  such  a 
group  but  only  that  interpersonal  contacts  do  not  ordinarily  take 
place  between  them  because  of  their  membership  in  the  group. 
For  oxemple,  If  engineers  Join  a national  socisty,  or  work  on  the 
tame  job,  or  band  together  to  organise  a new  firm,  thay  will  have 
interpersonal  contacts,  but  those  contacts  corns  about  not  because 
thay  art  engineers,  but  bscauss  they  have  formed  the  other  kind 
of  group—*  functional  group. 

A functional  group  is  e number  of  people  whose  behaviors 
Have  some  predictable  effect  on  one  another  Examples  are  the 
New  York  Yankees,  the  Jones  family,  the  fellows  in  the  machine 
ship,  the  third  platoon  of  Company  E.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  crew  of  * B-47,  and  the  Operations  Rreearch  Office 
In  the  very  t.ature  of  the  case  the  members  of  such  s group  in. 
teract  with  each  other  The  larger  the  group,  to  he  sure,  the 
teas  Interaction  For  example,  the  member*  of  the  Jonee  family 
or  a D«47  crew  wt'lbe  inmove  frequent  contact  with  one  another 
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than,  let  us  say,  the  members  of  the  Ut  Sfnrine  Division. 

Llki>mind«idnfii  In  both  Hindi  of  group  riuy  b*  tilHir  tnnil< 
lory  or  rilativriy  permanent,  A ship's  piimjirii  mar&oned 
on  so  island,  share  s common  problem  but  will  threw  off  their 
commonality  •»  soon  os  they  art  rescued.  Tht  sudlanct  listen- 
tog  to  o rsdio  address  by  a high  government  official  has  a high 
degree  of  common  interest  during  the  speech  but  will  brash  up 
into  other  groups  as  soon  as  the  speech  la  «mr,  Likewise  a cut 
in  foou  ration#  wit!  for  the  time  being  fuse  a !ar§«  number  of 
otherwise  unlike  people  into  a group  with  a » cm  mo  a source  of 
frustration,  but  this  wilt  peas  and  other  groupings  will  then  re* 
place  it.  Ptywsr  can  use  such  transitory  groups  as  targets  and 
does  use  them,  but  the  majority  of  target  groups  are  more  stable 
then  that.  They  tend  to  be  groups  organised  around  continuing 
interests  and  motives. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

Power  .Interest  groups 

(a)  Political 

CUssificatoryt  government  employees  in  China,  tax 
collectors  in  Korea,  chiefs  of  state  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  the  "intellectuals*  in  a target  society 
Functional:  the  government  of  Iran,  the  Russian  Polit- 
buro, the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Propaganda,  the  British 
Foreign  Service 

(b)  Military 

Ciasslficatory:  Russian  submariners,  soldiers  in  the 
CCF,  Communist  cultural  officers  all  over  the  world, 
prisoners  of  war,  military  leaders  in  the  Arab  states 
Functional:  the  Od  Chinese  Regiment,  the  stiff  of  Kim 
II  Sung,  the  Egyptian  General  Staff,  • battalion  isolated 
on  Heartbreak  Ridge,  the  21th  MiG- 14  Squadron 


(t)  Industrial  and  technological  elite* 

Ctasaifteatory;  the  managerial  class  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  hig  businessmen  in  the  Near  Cast,  owner*  of 
industry  in  India,  scientific  society  presidents  through- 
out the  world 

Functional:  the  management  of  I Q Farben,  the  Hankers' 
Association  uf  Shanghai,  the  Boar  dot  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Scientific  Society 
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economic- interest  group* 

Classlficatoryt  Chines*  farm*?*,  shilled  workers  tit 
Russia,  Korean  railroad  workers,  remaining  private 
landowners  in  Communist  countries,  emaii  buetnaes- 
mta  in  Matey* 

Functional!  The  Communication*  Union  in  North  Korea, 
til*  Chamber  el  Commerce  in  Singapore,  employee* 
of  the  Skoda  plant,  tha  Association  of  Swedish  News* 
paper  Publishers 

Common  value  anti  ideology  group# 

CUseUicatoryt  regional  grouping*  (Bavarians,  Masco* 
vites,  Cantona  as),  religious  groups  (Christians  in 
China,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans),  ethnic  grouping* 
(Jews,  Negroes,  Irish,  yellow  race),  recreational  and 
avocationat  groupings  (golfers,  stamp  collectors,  pm  opts 
who  reed  Ptavda,  people  who  ess  movies) 

Functional!  religious  groups  (the  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
Congregational  Church  member*  In  Pyongyang,  the 
Korean  Christian  University),  ethnic  subgroups  (the 
Oaorglan  Association  of  Moscow,  the  Chine  se-Amerl- 
can  Club  of  Honolulu),  recreational  and  avocationat 
groups  (the  Philatelic  Society  of  Germany,  members 
of  the  Moscow  Athletic  Club,  audience  at  » public 
address  by  Stalin) 

Any  group,  whether  clssstflcitovy  or  functional,  tends  to  be 
organised  around  its  own  symbol*  and  to  have  a consciousness  of 
Its  Identity#  Therefore  it  can  be  appealed  to  either  via  theee 
symbols  or  in  terms  of  its  members’  common  interest  and  needs. 

As  already  indicated,  the  members  of  functional  groups  will  tn* 
ter  act  a great  deal  more  than  members  of  the  claseiflcatory  group* 
On  the  other  hand  the  functional  groups  will  be  herder  to  reach  with 
mesa  communications,  for  the  iemv  reason,  a mass. media  mes- 
sage dtrsetad  tt  such  a group  will  ordinarily  spread  beyond  the 
bound#  of  tho  group. 

This  raises  another  question.  Most  if  not  all  Individuals 
belong  to  more  than  one  group.  That  is.  the  individual  may  be 
at  one  and  the  same  ttme  a North  Korean,  a Christian,  a Roman 
Catholic  of  the  Pyongyang  congregation,  a member  of  the  rail- 
road worker's  union,  and  a trombone  player  (The  (tret  two  of 
tho  group  memberships  listed  are  classtftcatory,  the  next  two 
functional,  the  last  c las »tfir*tory  ) Conceivably,  propaganda 
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miitigti  might  be  addressed  to  him  in  each  capacity,  and  par* 
Nap*  by  both  aides  in  tha  currant  controversy  over  Korea,  What 
will  than  ha  tha  affect  of  his  muUipit  group  membership? 

From  tha  atandpoint  of  tha  pay  war  operator,  multiple  group 
membership  putt  him  on  hie  mattia  as  regards  tha  consistency 
Of  hit  massages}  if  they  ora  consiatanl,  multiple  membership 
may  provide  o channel  for  reinforcing  them  (she  ones  tha  individ- 
ual receives  in  hie  capacity  as  SUman  Catholic  baching  up  the 
ones  bo  receives  as  trade  unionist)}  if  they  art  inconsistent,  the 
fact  of  multiple  membership  may  prove  very  costly,  sine*  tha 
target  individual  than  taper  tenets  a conflict  between  the  needs 
relating  to  hie  various  memberships,  To  go  bath  to  our  eaamplt , 
the  North  Korean's  union  is  affiliated  with  tha  Communiet  Party, 
while  his  church  is  anti -Communist.  Tha  ruling  regime's  prop- 
aganda is  pro-Cammunist,  pro-trade  union,  anti -Catholic.  Sy 
playing  up  anti -Catholic  themes,  it  may  alienate  him}  by  playing 
down  anti -Catholic  themes,  it  may  keep  him  in  the  boat,  It  defends 
the  confiscation  of  hie  church  property,  praises  workers  who  meet 
their  work  quota  on  the  railroads}  it  appeals  to  the  emotional  sym- 
bols to  which  he  responds  as  a North  Korean  patriot,  but  weaves 
into  its  radio  programs  music  that  he  dislikes  in  hit  capacity  as 
trombone  player.  Psywar  operators  have  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  sort  of  thing,  about  which  we  have  now  said  enough  to 
be  able  to  odd  thet  we  ere  using  "consistent"  in  a special  sense. 
Consistent  propaganda,  on  the  above  showing,  is  primarily  prop- 
aganda that  makes  its  bets  as  to  how  beat  to  exploit  the  "lay"  of 
multiple  memberehip  within  the  target,  end  sticks  to  them,  at 
least  until  there  are  urgent  reasons  for  making  new  ones.  The 
results,  of  course,  will  be  no  better  than  the  original  belt,  about 
which  we  will  say  more  in  a minute.  The  immediate  point  is  that 
by  switching  its  beti  in  this  matter  a psywer  operation  may  welt 
end  up  by  alienating  everyone. 

Whet  we  are  eeytng  here  is  that  e psywar  operation  cannot 
hope  to  produce  propaganda  that  will  please  everyone,  that  it  haa 
soma  choice  a to  make  as  to  whom  to  please  end  whom  to  risk 
offerding  end  etienattng,  and  that  these  choices  have  to  be  made 
with  an  eye  to  the  fact  of  there  being  numerous  groups  within  the 
target  (Catholics  and  Protestants,  Christians  and  atheists,  Com- 
munltts  end  enti-Communista),  and  the  further  fact  of  multiple 
membership,  which  mtana  that  even  those  whom  your  propaganda 
pleases  may  be  alienated  because  u(  what  you  say  to  tht m in  some 
capacity  you  have  overlooked  About  all  we  can  ««y  about  the 
latter  problem  ka  that  »*',h  individual  decides  for  himself  how. 
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in  reacting  to  propaganda,  ha  •welghta*  hi*  various  3 roup  mam- 
barehipe,  that  it,  what  group  needs  ha  It  going  to  treat  a*  rspre- 
•anting  hit  dominant  need*.  We  can  say  tan  that  if  your  propa- 
ganda acta  up  a conflict  within  him  between  his  group  loyalties, 
ha  will  look  around  for  .a  way  to  resolve  it,  Some  North  SCorsane 
have  resolved  the  conflict  aroused  in  sham  by  3ovist  propaganda 
hy  conversion  to  Communism,  others  by  becoming  refugees,  still 
others  hy  trying  to  form  a counterelite.  Recently  the  Communists 
In  eastern  Surope  have  provided  a means  of  confluence  for  such 
conflicting  motives  hy— In  affect— taking  over  the  churches  and 
making  them  apeak  with  the  voice  of  Communism,  so  that  for  many 
(Break  Orthodox  Christians  the  conflict  between  denominational 
membership  and  Forty  affiliation  ia  removed.  !a  any  such  case, 
however,  the  conflict  of  motives  sad  need*  provides  the  battle- 
ground for  the  propagandist,  and  she  winner  is  the  one  who  can 
heat  make  use  of  the  mechanisms  we  have  outlined  and  suggest 
0 way  out  of  she  conflict  that  la  satisfactory  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible number  of  target  individuals. 

How  Croups  Warkt  The  Group  and  The  Individual 

Persons  find  themaelves  members  of  some  groups  by  birth 
or  because  of  tsmi  other  event  over  which  they  haw  no  control 
(for  example,  Bavarians,  the  white  race,  blue-eyed  p«oplec  peo-  I ‘ 

plo  who  are  inconvenienced  by  a cut  in  food  rations),  Other  groups 
they  join  because  those  groups  meet  some  personality  need.  That 
* ie,  an  individual  Joins  the  daseificatory  group  listening  to  a broad- 
cast by  his  chief  of  state  because  the  broadcast  promises  to  meet  « 

, hie  need  for  structure  and  understanding.  He  joins  a labor  union 

or  a chamber  of  commerce  because  that  functional  group  heipa 
protect  his  job  and  thus  relieve*  some  of  hie  anxiety.  He  Joins 
with  an  individual  of  the  opposite  eex  to  form  s functional  group 
of  two  on  • park  bench  because  it  ie  spring  and  because  they  have 
biological  drive*  that  need  to  be  reduced. 

There  are,  in  other  words,  specific  and  Identifiable  needs 
that  groups  com*  into  being  to  meet.  There  are  also  some  gen- 
eral needs  that  are  common  to  all  functional  groups.  Thee* 
groups  help  to  meet  the  need  sit  normal  persons  feet  to  "belong" 

—to  bo  accepted,  to  be  understood,  to  be  e part  of  eomething  big. 

gar  than  themaelves.  The  primary  group  is  therefor*  not  the 

only  device  for  satisfying  the  need  far  belongtngness.  The  iaoor  , 

union  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  do  not  merely  protect  the 

individual's  economic  interest;  they  also  lei  him  belong  to  a 
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friendly,  functioning  group.  Even  the  group  of  two  on  a park 
bench  dost  more  than  meat  biological  drive*}  it  at  jo  gives  the 
members  a sense  of  being  under,  toed  and  loved  and  secure. 

Another  general  need  ihat  functional  groups  meat  is  the  need 
for  power  or  dominance.  Some  persona  have  this  need  in  greater 
degree  then  others.  Some  may  be  satisfied  merely  !o  identify 
with  the  group  in  it»  successes}  others  may  get  Shei?  greatest 
satisfaction*  out  of  acting  aa  leader »,  Croupe  provide  different 
experiences  for  different  persons.  There  Is  good  reason  to  think 
that  groups  satisfy  the  current  needs  of  their  dominant  member* 
hotter  than  those  of  other  members,  but  in  any  sis*  there  is  a 
variety  of  choices  of  role  experience,  and  at  different  time » the 
role*  within  a group  change  in  character  and  may  avsa  change 
hands.  The  loader  dealing  with  one  problem  may  not  bo  the 
leader  when  the  group  faces  a different  problem.  The  expert 
may  bo  the  leader  in  one  situation  and  a submissive  follower  in 
•nether. 

Functional  groups  tend  to  develop,  among  othar  things,  a core 
•f  common  belief!.  These  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  individual 
members,  and  It  ia  easy  to  see  How  a common  sore  develops. 

For  one  thing  the  prospect  of  satisfying  certain  needs  is  the  chief 
reason  why  parsons  Join  on#  group  rather  than  another.  Once  In 
the  group,  the  process  of  interaction  operates  to  select  the  mem- 
bers who  will  stay  in;  those  who  tend  to  disajrsa  with  the  common 
core  of  belief  tend  to  leave  the  group.  Furthermore  most  groups 
have  a certain  amount  of  doctrine,  either  handed  down  (as  In  a 
church)  or  expressed  by  dominant  msmbsrs,  which  serves  to 
•hape  the  members  and  their  attitudsi  to  the  common  pattern. 

And  in  a very  real  sense  the  members  of  a functional  group  tend 
to  have  about  the  tame  experience;  they  face  the  same  problems, 
receive  the  tame  information,  identify  with  the  same  leaders, 
loam  tho  same  rationalisations.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
belief  pattern  of  a group  is  necessarily  static,  for,  atthough 
the  core  of  beliefs  arises  out  of  tho  needs  of  the  members, 

II  In  turn  gives  riee  to  new  needs.  An  example  is  that  of  the 
broadcasters  of  this  country,  who  came  together  In  a group  to 
protect  their  practices  and  found  themselves  in  need  of  a new 
code  of  practices,  which  they  devised.  In  any  case,  this  may  be 
said  with  confidence)  beliefs  held  by  sn  individual  in  common 
with  a group  are  likely  to  resist  change  very  strongly, 

Why  this  should  be  the  case,  you  can  see  from  the  description 
just  given.  The  group  tends  to  select  its  memhsrs,  integrate 
them,  give  them  the  same  experience*,  reward  the  same  responses, 
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•nd  build  up  a loyally  out  of  the  experience  of  belonging.  **  taachea  * 

rolaa  and  rota  patterns,  and  theee  In  particular  are  products  of 
froup  procassas  and  hard  to  change  without  group  interaction 
changing  them.  It  tanda  to  give  its  member  a the  same  frame  of  t 

rsfames  on  common  problems,  and,  in  this  ona  area  of  their 
lives*  at  Uasti  the  name  general  pattern  of  behavior.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  continue  any  such  comfortable  and  rewarding 
arrangement.  Members  want  their  groups  to  go  on,  even  ia  th 
midst  of  change.  Members  de  not  want  to  be  the  ftr.it  to  rsnoua... 
the  eld  loyalties,  Thus  • hard  core  of  belief  and  behavior  grows 
up  around  a group.  For  psywar  this  Is  net  necessarily  a discour- 
aging fact  even  where  paywar  Is  called  on  to  buck  it  rather  than 
maintain  It,  It  dees  point  to  an  area  whars  frontal  attack  on  attU 
tndca  may  prove  very  difficult!  but  It  alee  remind*  us  that  if  the 
group  itself  con  be  tied  late  paywar's  mission,  if  the  discipline 
It  imposes  on  its  members  can  be  enlisted  on  psywar'a  aide,  then 
the  operator's  task  Is  greatly  simplified.  The  great  feats  of  pey- 
wav  always  consist  in  getting  groups  inside  ths  target  to  take  on 
psywar ‘a  job,  or  at  least  the  later  phases  of  it,  themselves. 

Thus  It  is  important  at  this  point  to  ask  how  groups  act.  ^ 

The  Group  in  Action 

The  pertinent  question  her*  for  psywar  is.  What  can  b«  said  I 

in  genernl  about  the  group  vs  the  individual,  that  is,  about  the 
quality  of  group  decisions  as  compared  to  thosa  at  which  the  in- 
dividual members  would  arrive  if  left  to  their  own  devices?  And 
what  changes  esn  he  brought  about  via  group  interaction  that  can- 
not bo  brought  about  vis  individual  action? 

For  one  thing  there  Is  a presumption  that  group  decisions  will 
prevail  over  those  of  Isolated  individuals  on  questions  of  percep- 
tual fact  and  the  evaluation  of  perceptual  materials.  An  individual 
may  perceive  some  lights  in  the  sky,  but  when  he  talks  it  over  with 
the  group  they  put  their  perceptions  together!  decide  on  the  number, 
else,  and  shape;  and  perhaps  evatuatu  the  lighte  ae  flying  saucers, 

Individuals  in  a group  may  have  different  tentative  evaluations 
of  an  enemy  propaganda  broadcast  offering  peace.  When  they 
bring  thte  subject  to  the  group  and  talk  it  over,  a consensus 
•marges,  and  the  group  decision  help*  to  dispel  the  area  of 
vagueness,  "What  do  you  think  of  this  new  candidate?"  one 
member  of  a group  asks  others,  end  gradually  a group  decision 
comet  into  being  to  modify  and  integrate  individual  decisions. 

In  any  such  decisions  a*  these,  of  course,  the  leader  is  a very 
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Important  factor,  and  control  of  leadership  ia  in  many  eases 
tantamount  to  control  of  the  group, 

In  the  second  place  it  is  apparent  that  only  by  group  inter* 
action  can  group  norma  be  modified  and  social  change  accom- 
plished. Lot  us  not  got  caught  up  in  language  here.  By  group 
norms  wo  mean  tho  group  standards  of  what  It  Is  right  to  do 
and  botleve.  By  interaction  wo  mean  discussion,  one-way  com- 
munication (bulletins,  orders,  etc,),  coercion  if  any  (for  example, 
reward  and  punishment),  and  all  the  other  way*  that  members 
of  a group  Have  an  impact  on  oach  other,  Mow  obviously  ono  of 
tho  great  reasons  for  addressing  psywar  to  groups  Is  that  groups 
have  iHa  power  to  change  their  norms,  for  instance,  to  change  the 
way  their  members  think  about  Communism,  or  their  accepted 
attitude  toward  tho  United  States  of  America.  And  oaa  of  tho 
chief  reasons  for  directing  psywar  to  functional  groups  Is  that 
hy  so  doing  there  is  some  hope  of  accomplishing  interaction; 
for  example,  getting  the  paywa?  message  discussed  and  evaluated. 
The  question  then  arises,  what  kind  of  interaction  is  Uksly  to 
change  attitude!  in  groups? 

V‘estingor,?t  on  tho  besia  of  an  experiment  with  changing 
attitudes  In  a housing  project,  developed  three  generalisations 
in  answer  to  this  question.  He  says  in  the  first  placs  that  con. 
tacts  help  product  attitude  change  only  if  thoy  entail  transmission 
of  evaluative  statements  by  other  persons  about  tho  object  of  tho 
ottitudo.  Thsso  i'.  'y  be  either  verbal  and  explicit  or  behavioral, 
but  they  must  represent  an  evaluation  (it  ia  good,  it  ia  bad;  it  ie 
better  than  this,  vs»u  than  this;  it  is  dangerous;  it  is  what  we 
need,  etc.)  In  the  second  place,  and  conversely,  contacts  will 
not  be  effective  it*  changing  attitude#  if  they  merely  contain  Infor- 
mation about  the  objects  of  the  attitudes.  Thia  kind  of  interaction 
may  change  the  cognitive  Jtructures  (knowledge)  but  dona  not 
appear  to  change  evaluations  of  the  object  or  emotional  feelings 
about  it.  Third,  as  might  bs  expectsd,  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
municated attltudea  varies  with  the  many  relations  between  com- 
municator end  recipient.  For  example,  the  leader  of  (he  group 
may  carry  more  weight  with  his  opinion  A person  to  whom  one 
ie  etrongly  attracted,  or  whom  one  confidently  trusts,  will  carry 
more  weight. 

The  psywar  implications  of  thtss  conclusions  art  that  If  we 
ars  going  to  try  to  change  attitudes  in  a functional  group  wa  mud 
(a)  rslats  ths  message  to  a strong  need  or  an  emotionally  in- 
volved altitude,  as  iu  be  sure  of  seltini  itdm  u«snd.  (b)  relate 
our  message  closely  enough  to  obvious  rewards  or  to  enduring 
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personality  itrurturn  in  th«  group,  so  a*  to  be  aura  of  getting 
aome  fsvorabls  and  (c)  if  possible,  try  to  suggest 

responses  and  reward*  that  wilt  get  .group  leaders  to  tvaluaic 
the  message  favorably. 

There  are  other  way*  In  which  groups  may  Le  used  to  control 
social  change.  One  we  have  already  suggested  in  talking  about 
the  way  a group  tends  to  integrate  its  members*  beliefs.  A 
groupt  we  said,  has  the  power  to  moke  it*  members  conform 
and  therefore  to  prevent  social  changes.  A group  can  coerce  its 
members  by  reducing  their  states  in  the  group,  by  penalising 
them  in  term*  of  property  (far  example,  fining  them),  or  by  hold- 
ing over  them  the  threat  of  being  expelled,  A group,  we  eaid 
further,  can  to  a great  extent  control  what  ita  members  learn 
about  a given  problem,  what  examples  they  see,  what  evaluations 
they  are  offered  to  cheese  among.  And  a group  builds  up  loyalty 
and  a desire  for  the  group  to  continue,  which  tends  to  keep  mem- 
bers in  the  fold  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  old 
norms.  There  is  a fairly  familiar  situation  that  Kata  and  Schanck3'4 
have  called  "pluralistic  ignorance,**  a situation  in  which  no  one 
believes,  but  everyone  believes  everyone  else  still  belisvta,  and 
no  Individual  wants  to  ba  the  only  one  to  question  ths  belief. 

Thus  group  action  may  be  used  to  keep  thing*  a*  they  are, 
maintain  standards,  keep  down  defiance,  and  hold  the  ground 
against  change.  Or  it  can  be  used  to  accomplish  change,  peace- 
ably or  violently.  Two  special  cases  of  the  way  groups  accom- 
plish change— one  without,  one  with  violence— art  especially 
interesting  to  psywar. 

Public  Opinion.  We  have  defined  a public  a*  a group  con- 
fronted by  an  issue  and  under  some  pressure  to  reach  a decision 
on  It.  In  any  society,  therefore,  there  are  many  publics  and 
many  issues.  The  more  communication,  the  larger  the  publics 
can  bt,  and  th*  mors  numerous  the  issues.  In  fact  the  siae  of  a 
public  it  governed  by  the  number  of  people  to  whom  a given  ietue 
la  important,  and  by  the  length  of  the  channels  for  intercommu- 
nications, Whether  to  build  a new  waterworks  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
tows,  is  not  nn  important  issue  to  many  persons  outside  Cedar 
Rapids;  but  even  a nationwide  issue  can  be  confined  to  a very 
smalt  public  if,  for  example,  a totalitarian  government  closet 
the  communication  lines  (for  instance,  if  the  Politburo  chooses 
to  have  no  public  discussion  about  who  succeeds  Stalin}. 

An  issue  it  simply  a problem  (hat  calls  forth  a sense  of 
need  or  three!  in  th.  group.  Most  psywar  messages  therefore 
pose  issues.  The  first  response  to  these  issues  is  almost  a I - 
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ways  on  Ait  individual  bull,  that  ti,  that  of  person*  who  read 
or  heard  lh«  message  and  have  not  yet  discussed  it  or  heard 
ll  discussed  by  anyone  else.  At  this  atsg#  w#  may  aay  that 
opinion  ia  latant  or  unformed.  Than,  howavar,  tha  group  pro- 
eaaaaa  begin,  unleaa  they  art  inhibited  by  ctnsorahip  or  dls- 
traction,  Intercommunication  takes  place.  People  talk  the  iasua 
over  with  one  another.  Newspapers  write  about  it.  Political 
leader*  make  public  apeeehaa  about  it,  This  i*  the  period  of 
sharpening  the  iuaue*  making  clear  the  rewards  of  possible 
responses,  simplifying  the  facta  so  that  people  hold  practically 
identical  information,  trying  argument  against  argument,  Pey. 
war  can  affect  matters  in  thia  stags  as  well  as  tha  initial  one, 
of  courts,  and  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  by  verbal  com- 
munication, It  ta  precisely  st  thia  stage  of  public  opinion  that 
the  totalitarian  countriea  have  always  staged  military  manauvtra 
near  the  border  of  whatever  country  they  are  trying  to  influence. 

If  pubtic  opinion  follows  its  full  pattern,  interaction  will  fi- 
nally lead  to  a thorp  question  on  which  people  can  eapress  their 
viewa  and  on  which  a decision  can  be  teken  (shall  we  go  to  war? 
ahatl  we  elect  X or  T at  President?  shall  we  ratify  the  treaty?). 
The  individual  has  to  decide  for  himeelf  what  kind  of  action  is 
moat  likely  to  meet  the  need  or  remove  the  threat  the  issue 
poses,  but  he  also  feels  a need  to  merge  into  a group  consensu*. 
The  larger  the  group,  to  be  sure,  the  easier  it  Is  for  minority 
stands  to  be  made  and  minority  views  to  circulate.  But  by  one 
means  or  other  the  group  has  to  arrive  at  a working  understanding. 

We  are  talking  about  propaganda  and  public  opinion  as  though 
the  propagandist  had  free  access  and  as  though  the  public  had 
free  expression.  This  is  not  true  in  the  totalitarian  countries 
to  which  America  directs  pay  war.  In  those  countries  the  engi- 
neering of  consent  is  often  a fine  art,  but  It  Is  not  the  srt  of 
discussion  and  compromise  at  we  practice  It  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a matter  of  t*e  deliberate  control  of  information  and  the 
expression  of  opinion,  of  the  use  of  emotional  symbols  and, 
where  neceseiry,  of  coercion.  In  the  Communist  states  the 
engineering  of  consent  often  looks  la  an  outsider  like  a matter 
of  teaching  conuitioned  response*  desired  by  the  leaders.  Even 
agntnst  this  situation,  of  course,  psywae  ie  not  helpless.  It  can 
interfsre  with  the  communications  monopoly  tt  can  introduce 
information  of  it*  own,  make  use  of  counter  prestige  figures, 
flaunt  its  own  symbols,  and  suggest  other  responses  and  their 
attendant  rewards  U ran  try  to  arou»e  dissatisfaction  with  the 
engineered  decision  But  ilw.sy*  it  must  ask  the  realistic  rjues- 
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tion:  how  much  ia  thia  accomplishing?  For  in  a tightly  controlled 
totalitarian  state,  th»  aourcaa  of  change  and  policy  am  aaldom 
public*  acting  in  tha  way  wa  have  described. 

In  a fraar  situation,  of  course,  paywar  can  use  all  tha  math* 
anisma  and  processes  wa  have  bean  describing  in  this  book,  far 
public  opinion  is  ths  traditional  battleground  of  propaganda, 

Let  us  raeiaw  some  of  tha  weapons  tha  propagandist  has  at 
hand  for  influencing  public  opinion! 

(1)  He  tutors,  and  will  make  constant  use  of,  dsvicas  for 
gaining  attention  (novelty,  contrail*  color,  figure-ground  rela- 
tione, ate.). 

(2)  Ha  makes  It  his  business  lo  get  at  least  enough  com* 
munication  time  for  hie  messages  to  be  widely  heard  or  oeea 
•o  that  he  can  repoet  them  with  variations  (Qoobbots  said, 

“Don’t  arguei  Just  assert  and  eesert").  Tha  Russians,  too, 
apparently  believe  in  tha  practict  of  saying  eomathing  over  ao 
often  that  tha  reader’s  or  listsnar's  original  objections  to  it  may 
bo  forgotten. 

(2)  He  wit!  sea  to  it  that  his  messages  appeal  to  strong  needs 
and  anxieties  in  hie  target  audiences,  and  especially  to  emotion- 
ally involved  needs. 

(4)  Wherever  possible  ha  will  try  to  make  use  of  the  target's 
firmly  held  attitudes,  diverting  them  slightly  in  the  direction  re- 
quired by  his  mission. 

(5)  Where  he  wants  a real  attitude  change,  he  will  work  if 
possible  in  the  area  where  attitudes  are  weakly  held  or  where 
Information  la  vague  and  where  there  it  a felt  need  for  structuring 

(6)  He  will  try  to  get  functional  groups  (religious,  political, 
labor,  buslnese,  women's,  education)  at  work  on  his  tide. 

(7)  He  will  try  to  get  the  target  to  think  of  the  propagandist's 
views  as  expressions  of  an  in-group,  and  of  the  opposition's  views 
as  those  of  an  out-group. 

(I)  He  will  try  lo  get  the  target  to  identify  with  the  leaders 
of  the  operator's  side  (H1  can  understand  them,  1 feet  like  that 
too."). 

(7)  He  will  use  preetige  figures  for  testimonials  and  try  to 
persuade  the  target  to  join  the  band  wagon. 

(10)  He  will  introduce  emotionally  loaded  symbols  and  slogans 
to  dramatise  the  responses  ho  wants  the  target  in  make. 

(II)  He  will  be  on  hand  at  the  right  moment  with  a pattern  of 
confluence  to  resolve  any  conflict  In  a manner  favorable  to  his 
mission. 

(12)  He  will  Us  ready  with  mltnnali nation*  for  any  unpopular 
position  his  side  has  lo  take. 
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(II)  11  a|)rtiiion  ixiitit  he  wilt  try  to  dlipUci  is  onto  a 
substitute  among  his  opponents. 

(14)  H«  wilt  try  to  appeal  to  ago-involved  motives  in  his 
tarjo!  audience  (this  ia  your  battle  we  are  waging;  this  counter, 
elite  ia  looking  out  for  you;  you  are  the  greatest  people  on  earth 
and  deserve  better  from  your  neighbors;  we  need  you). 

The  Crowd.  A crowd  is  a spontaneous  grouping  of  people 
drawn  together  by  an  avsnt.  Ordinarily  crowds  have  very  little 
to  do  directly  with  social  change.  For  example,  the  casual  crowd 
that  gather*  to  took  in  a toystors  window  is  not  going  to  establish 
any  new  norms  or  overthrow  a government.  Nor  te  the  crowd  at 
e football  or  basoball  gam*  likely  to  change  anything;  indeed  this 
is  one  of  the  most  conventionalised  of  all  groups,  as  the  cheers, 
the  peanuts,  end  the  traditional  patterns  of  behavior  indicate. 

But  there  are  occasions  when  a casual  crowd  is  transformed  in* 
to  an  acting  crowd,  and  then  it  become*  s vicious  and  Irration- 
al instrument.  This  is  what  we  know  as  e ‘lynching  mob”  or 
e “riot.”  The  behavior  of  one  such  acting  crowd  is  described 
in  the  following: » 


LION  TAMKH 

K<4«  laland'a  nn»  prim*  rowuntat,  * renal**  mm, 

iwei<  liM  m*I  an  * aahlta*  * Ho  could  tlw  vim  hi,  «|u  In  Om»  noat 
Claaeroaahla  ot  tow-Mon  Job*.  Boldly  a*4  ahraantty,  IVIgaSInr  Goaatal 
Haydua  I..  Hoatnaf  had  cHooaa  C^npotni  T9.  aoniM  ot  l Ha  DoU-C,I«m 
coup,  an  Ik*  flint  to  bn  IwkW  to  hllellh  aHaf  to  lHa  pJlaoo.  Aha,  tHa 
bloody  (tout*  In  wHIrh  Cuaapnund  TS'o  0000  hnid'cmn  Commuatata  worn 
itMwU  (Tina,  J«nn  If),  tHa  otHor  tough  onvlunurin  on  Ko}*  layplai 
ItHn  nlnaplnn,  with  nn  ttwtHa,  fighting  Hnlwonn  guard*  and  prlaonnln.  By 
wnnk'n  and,  mm  00,000  |*tauaara  had  baaa  mnvad  into  amnll-r  am-lo* 
aura*,  nHara  I hay  aaartHad  and  flngarprlntad.  During  tHa  rWtutup 

aaarty  S00  an*  l-Ooavraunlata  Had  nitnapad  frrxtt  Cnmmwaint  control  nail 
vaata  aafaly  natgMalad,  iM  nuaa  than  100  Mltglnariara  lit  kaagart»»>rourt 
at wr ilar a hot  laian  liUnllfl-d,  dr*|g-d  oat  and  iattlalail.  It  anaamA  phyal* 
rally  lanvuaalUla  (Hut  any  lotth-r  mawt  n>b*llii*n  could  mi",,  M.|i>«it.ii 
■Hall*  Hoatitarv  •THa  aural  la  ««*♦.* 

Maanwktla,  tha  p,t.<ata*  .laatH  llat  fullnalttg  tHa  tiattla  <4  l‘oat|nitnit| 
IS  tuna  to  ft  (plan  <>na  |)S  paf  aUtaipa*).  At  laMt  taoWa  ul  than*  aam 
klllari  Hy  laaVmltlrkfaaatloa  In,  >•(  lining  It)  Itebt  of  lor  uyiae  to  i«b-» 

HtMl  aof'a  uniwn , a.aaa  mm  bayiatotaA  in  lb*  UanvHaa  by  US  para* 
tt.atpaaa,  and  nthar*  dtad  la  Hulldinga  cig'tirad  tally  ahw  riHtmaatoa 
Wait  a a mm  tnaaad  ia.  THo  Antarli  ana  <lt»l  not  lira  a aHot,  altb  nigh 
>H*  t.w«bt  i tH  apaafa,  Huataaiatla  avaotila,  ctuiia  anil  bar  taut  - 

alt,  llaila.  Alan  found  war,  ao^>«  which  IndlnUnd  that  a t \ >an*ua  I at 
i*a|iturn  of  tba  oltolo  Ulaad  Hail  Inina  planna.l, 

h,a|,i«ii  i.iiatl,.  Shan  tha  i,'l*l  to  ntuva  want  lit  tha  n««t  |>an  . 
t'nagu.und  T1  -tha  litaa-o,  who  hail  vaalrhtot  thii  llattla  of  It,  llaa.l  u|> 
ntaakly  amt  as, a tak«n  t*uat)iiHinil  77  *m  naat,  and  it  ana  h.o.t 

that  Hull  H»atii"r  >".ata  Him  una  tartti  al  "ii.lnkn  of  tin*  «i>ak.  It.  am..* 
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77  tdk)1*  advaiteo  nnilr*  of  tlM  muv«,  «M  lb  CihmimM*  iftaid#  u*mt 
IMll  M sight  to  ittgiiU  Mil<CoMmiil*i».  Aftrf  dw  •tanioln*,  It 
kodiaa  wtfo  fjund,  hacked,  bo*iaa  >*  aOaagtad,  loaaod  Into  oatocf  tiled 
dtickaa,  jammed  Into  m»Utl  Jiumw,  mid  ov*a  hi.idoa  ufubf  Tim*  IUji*  a. 
Cmmpmm4  ||'«  kangaroo  court*  fcad  not  found  all  of  tlM  anil.Coww*aUu, 
hwwovorj  8k  anto  hruba  away  noil  day. 

Hnalmi'a  psratrunp*  anvmt  oa  to  Compound  II.  thila  »ha  j»Uaa- 
ara  nn  being  awvad.  IntarjMtara  paaard  ordara  fat  Ikt  aokwa  to  taro 
loft,  Iwt  addad  that  <wti*CoaMaaalat«  could  fall  tad  to  tha  f l*>i.  No 
fttwor  than  198  anll-CumstoHlaM  lurnad  to  tha  fight,  Seam  of  those 
dashed  their  fed*at*r*d  napa  to  the  ^<*md. 

Maataar  aapaotod  aont  kook  la  from  tha  awaggar lag,  daftoot  Narth 
Kataao  offlaato  of  Compound  %*,  bat  allot  ho  bad  Ufcae  rapreaaataiiwea 
fhMt  the  aaelaeur*  oa  a tow  of  the  blond' npa>tarsd  rvirta  of  Compound 
fit  ike  offtoato  saw  hod  oat  to  orderly  mi*,  fire  threaefc  As  * reward 
fat  ahediatee  and  a mark  of  reapeel  fat  Omit  ?w»l,  Baatair  ordered  the 
aieeklaegwM  ao  tka  w at*  Newer#  turned  skyward  dtelag  tko  vanafar. 

Only  ooo  North  Kataao  officer  ateppad  out  of  raokot  ho  idoottliod  hlo*» 
oolf  oo  ao  aeU«Coaeauala*, 

^taa  oad  Xaaweyr,  tko  now  prison  poao,  lotoodad  to  koaao  ao 
ow  tkao  S30  awa  each,  aw  mum  aoaw  340  bp  Ilk  ft.  aad  aro  aw 
toaadad  by  a dooklo  faaoo  of  karhod  otto.  They  at#  arranged  to  X>  -up# 
of  eight  la  fat  pat  amlaaotaa,  okteb  aro  alee  faaood  wUh  dooklo  bar* 
ftara  of  bat  bad  wire,  Tko  lotto  anoloaoroa  aro  trarareed  iso  o control 
kwbod'wiiw  ruawny,  which  mahea  it  a any  far  guards  to  mark  say  ol 
tko  aowllar  pona  with  taar  «ao.  Cuaatool  and  thorough  naatckoo,  aad 
floodlighting  at  night  aro  etpeeled  to  prevent  tko  ptlaonara  from  t Mi  lea 
tko  wtro  and  tkoo  aaaembllng  io  larger  sroopn. 

Aflat  bo  I no  kotdod  Into  tko  email  pofia,  tko  kattorod  awvlvera  of 
Compound  tl  had  nlttt  not  had  *n«»ugh.  IWn  time*  ia  oao  day  lhay 
d I noboy  *4  ordotai  oath  Una  tkay  wo  to  brought  to  kool  by  toafgon 
barrages.  Oao  astl«Cammualat,  hardly  wnr*  tkao  foot  foot  tall,  no  land 
hta  chance  to  scramble  under  tka  artro  of  kia  p#a,  lacerating  klo  book 
hot  gating  aooy  Junt  akoad  of  clutching  Communist  fliMtora.  Ha  aaid 
ho  had  boon  oontoncod  to  death,  and  he  thee  put  tko  finger  on  |0i  mom. 
kata  of  hangar  no  ogurta,  The*#  moUfaoturn  wort  dragged  out  by  l)S 
guard  n fat  Uulatlan. 

At  wowk’a  oad,  llko  a lion  lamor  who  dlodainn  orklp,  chair  Md 
pistol,  Bull  Boatnar  entarod  on#  of  tko  now  ponn  and  walked  alaoo, 
unatmod  and  unmoloatad,  among  tha  prlaonora.  lie  had  cowed  the 
unruly  Coatawnlalaand  had  done  murk  to  re.utnro  t!X  prestige  loot  hy 
previous  pampering  and  bungling.* 


How  doaa  an  acting  crowd  come  into  fxtatence?  It  starts 
with  lomi  exciting  and  dramatic  event.  Perhaps  it  t»  a report 
of  a raps,  or  a threat,  or  tome  harm  done  to  a paraon  who  ahould 
have  been  protected.  Whatever  the  exact  cause,  the  event  catches 
the  attention  of  individuals  and  builds  up  a high  ' late  of  tension 
In  them  They  begin  to  mill  around.  This  Is  typical  acting-crowd 
behavior.  Thay  talk  to  each  other,  communicate  their  excitement, 
build  tension  in  one  another,  and  often  generate  a surprisingly  close 
rapport  among  themsaivr  * Then  a comma  , object  of  attention 
emerge*  as  a focua  of  (he  crowd  tension  H niettmes  this  is  the 

tiy  pormiHuhin  nf  iuillt.4  <ut.|  |i>il>lluhuf. 
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•vent  that  started  the  whole  process.  Mora  often  it  is  ■ related 
or  substitute  symbol  that  develops  during  the  period  of  milling 
•round,  for  example,  if  they  can't  g*t  at  a man,  they  may  burn 
hia  home,  or  a friend’s  home,  or  the  jail.  But  someone  yells, 
“Look,  they’ve  got  him  over  at  the  Jaiti*  Or,  “Jeff  just  caw  him 
down  behind  the  coal  shed;  those  lily-livered  police  aren’t  even 
going  after  himt*  And  the  crowd  tension  spills  over  into  mob 
action. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  by  meene  of  communication  can  we 
control  the  acting  crowd?  The  crowd  is  nearly  hysterical  by 
the  end  ef  the  milling  process.  It  is  highly  suggestible,  but  ite 
general  direction  of  response  is  very  well  determined.  In  other 
worde,  anything  we  eay  to  auch  a crowd  wilt  be  ignored  or  rejected 
unleaa  it  falls  within  the  general  direction  of  the  aroussd  impulse. 
It  does  Uttls  good  to  reason  with  a crowd  or  plsad  with  them. 

If  a psywar  operator  wants  to  use  and  direct  auch  an  acting 
crowd,  it  would  appear  that  the  key  time  is  near  the  end  of  the 
milting  process,  when  they  are  beginning  to  look  for  an  object 
on  which  to  focus  their  aggression.  That  is  the  time  when  e 
leader  or  even  a “plant"  in  tha  crowd  can  suggs at  a victim,  or 
an  objective,  and  if  it  is  closaly  enough  related  to  the  original 
objective  get  it  accepted. 

If  you  want  to  stop  an  acting  crowd,  the  earlisr  the  better. 

The  problem  is  to  make  a suggestion  that  breaks  up  the  crowd’s 
almost  hypnotic  focusing  on  s single  object.  There  are  three 
things  to  do:  You  can  frighten  them,  so  that  each  individual  begins 
to  worry  more  about  his  safety  than  about  the  group  objectives. 

You  can  sow  discord  within  the  crowd,  so  that  it*  members  end 
up  fighting  among  themselves,  In  which  case  also  attention  is 
diverted  from  group  to  individual  problems.  Or  you  can  diffuse 
their  attention  to  more  than  one  objective,  tn  which  case  the 
crowd  loses  the  unity  that  has  sustained  it. 

The  secret  of  a crowd's  strength,  of  course,  is  the  anonymity 
of  the  members  It  makes  a difference  when  a man  knows  that 
others  know  whet  he  ta  doing,  if  they  know,  he  realir.es  that  he 
hat  certain  role  patterns  he  is  expected  to  follow  and  that  any. 
thing  he  does  will  be  subject  to  social  sanctions  end  individual 
approval  or  disapproval.  This  has  bern  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally again  and  a gam  And  the  principle  always  emerges 
that  under  conditions  ol  anonymity  it  t*  possible  to  do  things 
one  wants  to  do  bul  dares  not  when  his  uientily  ir  known  The 
hysteria  of  a crowd  and  the  cloak  of  anonymity  release  pent-up 
aggressions  and  repressed  sadism  that  would  never  come  out 
oilier  wi  >.« 
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Th*  sign*  of  group  moral*  nr*  perhaps  malar  to  see  and 
sens*  than  to  describe.  Essentially  th«y  ar*  cohastveness  and 
• sen**  of  purpose  and  accomplishment.  In  a group  that  ha* 
really  high  moral*  th*  cohaalven*#*  comas  from  inside;  it  Is 
not  imposed  by  outside  authority  but  rather  comes  from  mutual 
liking  and  respect,  a minimum  of  friction  between  personalities, 
and  flexibility  enough  to  taka  care  of  tittle  interpersonal  problems 
without  letting  them  interfere  with  the  job.  Some  of  this  cohesive 
spirit,  it  is  true,  may  be  evoked  by  outsid*  threat— a*  happened 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor— but  even  so  it 
will  lust  for  e shorter  time,  and  the  group  will  work  lees  well, 
than  if  there  is  e true  basis  for  liking  and  cooperation  within  the 
group,  This  group  feeling  shows  up  as  loyalty,  involvement, 
solidarity,  pride  in  the  group— indeed,  members  of  a group  with 
high  morale  will  almost  always  prefer  their  own  group  to  all 
others. 

A group  with  high  morale  is  always  one  with  a clearness  of 
purpose  to  which  the  individual  ambitions  and  goel.i  of  the  mem. 
bare  are  subordinated.  The  group  must  be  conscious  of  a job  to 
do  and  of  duing  that  Job.  Each  member  must  have  a role  in  the 
Job  and  a sense  of  accomplishment  in  it.  And  the  rate  of  a»plra> 
tion  must  be  realistic;  as  Lewin  and  coworkers'Jt  say,  the  "next 
goat  somewhat,  but  not  too  much,  above  (the)  last  achievement.” 

You  will  find  it  interesting  to  study  some  sociograms  of 
groups,**^*  such  as  those  In  Figs.  2 and  3.  Sociograms  indicate 
what  the  members  of  a group  think  of  each  other  These  parlic* 
ular  one*  wore  developed  by  asking  members  of  two  Naval  r‘r 
squadrons  which  group  members  they  would  like  to  fly  with  and 
which  ones  they  would  not.  A solid  line  Indicates  a positive 
answer,  a dotted  tine  a rejection.  Notice  that  in  Fig.  2 a large 
number  of  the  men  would  like  to  fly  with  the  commander  or  his 
executive;  choices  were  widely  distributed,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  cliques  within  the  structure  in  the  other  squadron 
(Kig.  t),  no  members  even  mentioned  'be  commanding  officer 
in  staling  ihnicew.  A number  of  members  mentioned  the  exec, 
but  only  to  s*v  they  didn't  want  to  fly  with  him  The  itutdeme 
a!  dotted  lines  mud*  th*  group  is  higher  than  that  of  solid  ones 
And  there  ar*  two  cliques  — two  groups  ol  four  — who  i house  eaih 
other  ind  no  one  else  in  the  first  squadron  (Kig  2),  no  one  said 
!•*  wanted  to  »ly  with  someone  outside  the  squadron,  m the  second 
squadron  (Fig  l),  four  i.iemlters  preferred  to  tly  with  outsiders 
t.n,  It.ir'l'v  have  t.i  lie  told  who  It  squadron  h id  It i «; h «•  r nmrilc 
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These  signs  of  mors!*  sre  Important  to  !h«  psywsr  operator 
because  h*  ne$?df«  to  know  what  kind  of  groups  h»  t*  facing.  H* 
would  like  to  have  groups  with  high  moral#  on  his  side,  and  if  he 
finds  high  morals  on  th«  other  aids,  h*  would  lik*  to  brisk  It 
down. 

How  wett Id  on*  go  about  attaching  moral*?  Th*  most  *ff*ctivs 
way  ta  to  attack  th*  interpersonal  rotations  within  th*  group.  Th* 
Communist  tactic  of  "boring  from  within*  is  mor*  than  a news* 
pepermsnta  phrase.  On*  agitator  ins*rt*d  into  a group  can  ccn- 
taminat*  th*  whole  structure,  as  suftly  ns  a worm  caa  esnUm- 
Inats  an  apple.  The  moat  vulnerable  point  1*  leadership,  and  if 
th*  agitator  can  under  min*  th*  member  s’  faith  in  their  leads  r 
he  will  be  a tong  way  toward  destroying  the  group  morale.  Another 
useful  trick  is  to  turn  th*  attention  of  group  members  from  the 
group  objective  toward  their  own  problems  and  objectives,  that 
is,  toward  their  own  ambitions,  toward  their  frictions  with  fallow 
members,  toward  their  own  worries.  Still  another  device  it  to 
have  the  group  goal  set  impossibly  high,  so  that  the  whole  group 
is  frustrated.  One  Communist  device  la  to  insert  a Party  member 
into  a group  wiih  instructions  simply  to  da  la  an  extreme  way  what 
the  group  is  supposed  to  do.  If  th*  group  ia  championing  labor,  he 
is  the  most  vigorous  champion;  he  wants  the  most  strikes,  he  has 
the  most  complaints  against  management.  Thua  he  builds  up  ten- 
sion and  frustration,  and  to  the  estent  that  he  becomes  a leader 
he  can  later  turn  the  group  toward  hi*  own  goals. 

Group  disintegration  is  easier  to  accomplish  from  inside  than 
from  without.  Nevertheless  something  can  be  4one  about  it  by 
communication  from  outside,  and  one  of  the  chief  weapon*  for 
this  purpose  Is  the  device  we  cati  “privatisation."  This  ie  simply 
a matter  of  trying  to  get  the  individual  members  of  a group  to  be 
concerned  with  their  own  needs  and  problems,  and  to  think  about 
those  rather  than  their  group  objective*  and  responsibilities  If, 
for  eaampic,  we  can  get  enemy  troops  to  brood  aver  that#  time- 
liness, hardships,  and  deprivations,  they  wilt  not  be  very  efficient 
group  members.  Similarly,  if  we  can  make  thsin  believe  that  they 
are  not  accomplishing  their  goal— (or  esampte,  that  they  ere  losing 
the  war— and  especially  if  we  t an  make  them  believe  that  their 
leaders  are  misleading  them,  then  we  have  the  situation  for  group 
disintegration. 

But  even  in  a situation  like  this  th#  group  may  keep  on  func- 
tioning Th#  Strategic  Bombing  3urvryjr  nf  I44h  showed  that  the 
German  fat  tones  Kept  rigid  on  pruduung  wh #n  morale  was  at  a 
low  ebb  and  when  th#  workers  thought  the  war  was  lost  and  bitterly 
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blamed  th*  Next  Uidtn,  Rolf  hat  is  were  ingrained,  and  there 
w»»  fairly  habitual  repression  in  Nasi  society,  just  aa  in  moat 
Other  totalitarian  socistie*  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Suppose  you  want  to  bultd  moral*  in  a target  group.  You  will 
try  to  rearrange  personnel  so  that  friction*  will  be  minimised. 
You  will  ««•  that  the  group  ha*  * ctaar  assignment  and  a goal  far 
enough  but  not  too  far  above  ita  last  achievement.  You  will  a** 
that  oath  member  haa  a job  that  contribute*  to  the  group  job. 

You  will  try  to  get  the  members  to  Identify  with  the  group.  Per. 
haps  th*  hey  wilt  be  the  selection  of  a good  leader,  whom  th* 
members  wilt  recognise  ss  a leader,  and  follow.  That  brings  us 
to  talk  about  leadership. 

Leadership 


tome  Itadere  work  into  the  job  through  group  interaction, 
for  example  by  election  or  recognition.  Others,  such  es  army 
officers,  are  put  into  positions  of  leadership  by  outside  authority. 

In  either  ceee,  the  leader  has  fairly  definite  functions  in  the 
group.  Krech  and  Crutchfield3*  name  a number  of  these: 

He  it  the  executive.  In  other  words  he  haa  the  final  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  the  group  assignment  is  carried  out. 

He  ie  planner  and  policy  maker— either  himself  or  as  custo* 
dian  of  plana  and  policies  formulated  by  others. 

He  is  eapert.  Often  he  gets  to  be  s leader  because  of  his 
expert  knowledge . Or  he  knows  how  to  use  experts. 

He  represents  th*  group.  H*  is  their  spokesman  and  the  man 
through  whom  outsiders  speak  to  the  group.  Thus,  as  Lewin  and 
coworkers**  say,  he  is  a k*nd  of  "gatekeeper*  for  communication 
into  and  out  of  th*  group 

He  controls  relations  within  the  group— both  role  assignments 
and  Interpersonal  relations.  He  therefore  is  in  s position  to  arbi- 
trate between  members  and  to  rewsrd  and  to  punish. 

He  serves  as  an  example  or  a symbol  tor  the  group.  Th*  offi- 
cer must  exemplify  bravery,  the  minister  must  exemplify  godlt. 
ness  A leader  rurh  *■  a general  or  a king  tomes  to  symbolic* 
more  than  relations  between  persons,  he  stand*  for  th*  tradition 
ami  continuity  of  th*  group  He  may  brromr  a kind  of  father  figure, 
as  many  leaders  have  become  in  times  of  crisis  Rooshvelt,  Hitler. 
Slailn,  and  Churchill  all  luoV  on  * **>«ct*  of  lh*  father  figure  Ha 
may  become  a philosopher  nr  spiritual  leader  »d  the  group  aa,  tor 
example,  Gandhi  did  And.  whatever  happens,  he  is  likely  In  gel 
the  praise  or  blame  tor  what  the  group  dors  If  ihr  group  fails,  if 
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it  loses  the  wer,  tor  example,  th«  members  »m  likely  to  turn 
savagely  on  the  leader  and  project  onto  him  all  their  own  guilt 
and  disappointment. 

This  is  what  a group  aspects  of  its  leader,  even  though  tha 
importance  of  tha  duties  varies  from  group  to  group,  and  tha 
member  may  in  no  case  analyse  the  job  description  exactly  as 
wa  hav*  dona,  Whan  psywar  attacks  a leader  it  tries  to  under* 
mine  confidence  in  him  by  showing  that  h«  has  not  been  carrying 
out  these  duties.  For  example! 

As  executive  he  can't  delegate  responsibility  and  is  therefore 
a bottleneck  far  the  whole  group. 

Ae  planner  or  policy  maker  he  consults  no  one  except  himself. 
Tha  group  dost  only  what  he  wants  it  to  do.  Or  he  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  doing  or  where  the  group  is  going, 

He  pretends  to  be  an  expert  but  is  rsatly  ignorant. 

Ho  la  a poor  representative.  He  doesn't  speak  the  truth  when 
he  talks  for  the  gre  ip  or  when  he  reporta  what  other  #>eople  say 
to  the  group.  Or  perhaps  other  groups  laugh  at  him—  ia  Vj  the 
boat  you  havt  for  a leader? 

He  Isn't  fair  with  his  group  members.  He  plays  favor  Ills  a, 

He  doesn't  cars  about  tha  problems  of  his  group  members. 

He  ia  a bad  example.  The  officer  really  is  a coward;  the 
minister  leads  a licentious  life  in  private;  the  political  leader  is 
really  in  it  for  the  graft  he  can  p»ek  up.  furthermore  hs  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  group's  failures,  if  any,  And  he  is  leading, 
inevitably,  toward  failure. 

If  these  lines  of  attack  sound  familiar,  remember  that  not  all 
the  propagandists  are  in  psywar  directed  st  foreign  targets. 

Lewtn,  UppUt,  and  Whit*94  and  othsre  of  the  group  dynamics 
school  have  studied  in  experimental  situations  tha  difference  be* 
tween  democratic  and  authoritiarian  leadership.  They  organised 
groups  of  children  and  young  people  and  assigned  definite  -il e* 
for  the  leaders  to  play,  either  authoritarian  or  democratic  The 
groups  were  then  g.ven  tasks  to  do,  and  the  results  were  recorded. 
They  noticed  these  differences  between  the  behaviors  of  the  two 
kinds  of  group; 

(1)  There  is  mors  pent. up  aggression  in  the  authoritarian 
group.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  frustration  resulting  from 
the  leader's  tight  control  and  ia  usually  diverted  to  scapegoats 
or  repressed  until  the  leader  is  absent. 

(2)  in  the  authoritarian  groups  there  is  more  fawning  ovet- 
the  leader,  more  meekness  in  approaches  to  him,  and  more  dt* 
mands  for  hit  attention  and  praise. 
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( i)  in  the  authoritarian  groups  there  i«  more  "I  feeling";  in 
the  democratic  groups,  more  *wc  feeling."  Members  of  the  au- 
thoritarian groups  atom  to  be  more  aggressive  and  dominating 
toward  each  other. 

(4)  When  the  authoritarian  leader  is  absent,  the  work  level 
declines  sharply  When  the  democratic  leader  Is  absent,  the 
work  level  goes  down  only  a tittle. 

{§)  Whan  frustration  is  experimentally  introduced  into  the 
situation,  the  authoritarian  group  members  land  to  take  out  their 
aggressions  on  each  other,  They  blame  each  other  for  awkward- 
Reas,  poor  planning,  etc,  Democratic  groups  are  more  likely  to 
think  things  out  or  to  draw  together  for  organised  attacks  on  tha 
obstacle, 

Theie  results  must  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  favor- 
able to  democratic  group  organisation  in  ell  circumstances.  When 
faced  by  threat  from  outside  the  group,  people  oflan  task  author- 
itarian leadership;  "Tell  n.c  what  to  do,"  they  plead.  It  ia  note- 
worthy that  authoritarian  state*  try  to  keep  their  people  feeling 
a constant  sanse  of  threat  from  outside,  as  tha  Soviet  Union  has 
been  doing  for  a number  of  years.  People  who  era  emotionally 
insecure  gravitate  toward  authoritarian  laaders,  as  all  "men  on 
horseback"  havo  known.  Finally  it  should  bo  added  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  rols  patterns  have  grown  up  in  an  author- 
itarian mold,  and  there  is  little  motivation  to  change  them. 

But  suppose  that  psywar  has  to  deal  with  authoritarian  groups. 
The  findings  of  Lewin,  Llppett,  and  White,34  and  their  associatsa 
suggest  ways  of  going  about  it.  For  one  thing  the  leader  la  such 
a key  figure  in  the  authoritarian  structure  that  ha  is  an  obvious 
target  for  attack.  By  the  same  toksn,  however,  an  authoritarian 
leader  i*  less  vulnerable  to  successful  attack.  The  chiefs  of 
state  of  totalitarian  nations  are  ordinarily  so  protected  by  emo- 
tional symbolism  and  so  accepted  by  the  people  as  father  figures 
that  attacks  on  them  may  he  futile.  But  the  lesser  leaders  are 
vulnerable.  And  if  one  of  these  can  be  removed  or  made  less 
ulU'cltve,  then  we  have  reason  to  hope  ihat  the  effectiveness  of 
his  whole  group  wilt  markedly  decline,  at  least  until  another 
leader  l*  substituted. 

Likewise  it  is  sale  to  assume  Ihat  a good  deal  of  aggressive- 
ness will  he  pent  up  in  authoritarian  groups  If  this  « an  he  in- 
verted against  telluw  group  members  or  -utdeailer  «,  then  the  elli- 
• it- in  y ul  the  g.oup  will  dei  line. 
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Summary 

Without  trying  to  repeat  th«  details  of  the  preceding  pages* 

Set  us  sum  up  tho  psywar  operator's  concept  of  groups  in  his 
target  population, 

1,  They  are  (for  him)  clusters  of  rotes  and  characteristics 
in  the  target  population.  This  helps  him  to  define  his  target, 
since  auch  clusters  In  large  part  determine  the  amount  and 
direction  of  possible  c hangs.  For  caampls,  the  rslativo  roiss 

of  young  people  and  their  elders  in  China  minimised  social  change 
for  esnturiss,  The  competitive  role  patterns  between  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  contribute  to  tho  high  divorce  rate. 

2.  They  ore  custodians  of  morale  in  tho  target  population 
and  are  consequently  the  chief  points  of  attach  if  one  wishes  to 
raise  or  tower  morale. 

S.  They  ere  the  chief  determiners  of  how  the  targst  will 
react  te  psywar  messages,  because  of  group  interaction  on  per- 
ceptual facte  and  becauaa  of  rola  patterns  and  other  pressures 
to  conform  within  the  group. 

4.  They  are  dynamic  forces  that  may  sometimes— dramatically 
in  the  case  of  an  acting  crowd,  lass  dramatically  in  tha  cess  of 
public  opinion  formation— be  mobilised  to  speed  social  change. 


ATTITUDES  INTO  ACTION 

The  ultimete  goat  of  peywar  is  ection.  Sometimes  this  goal 
is  directly  expressed,  as  for  example  when  a psywar  operator 
trios  to  persuade  a beleaguered  garrison  to  surrender.  More 
often  the  action  goal  is  held  bach,  taken  for  granted,  implied, 
or  deliberately  left  unspecified  (for  the  target  to  figurt  out  for 
itself).  If  we  try  by  maena  of  psywar  to  tower  the  morale  of 
troops,  we  ere  taking  it  for  granted  that  as  a result  of  lowered 
morale  they  will  fight  less  efficiently;  we  don't  have  to  say  it. 
At  wo  try  to  plant  suspicion  of  loaders  in  tho  minds  of  a target 
population,  we  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  auspicious  people 
may  cooperate  leas  effectively  and  obey  less  readily.  (We  may 
be  holding  beck  an  action  appeal  for  the  overthrow  of  these 
leader*  and  contenting  ourselves,  for  the  moment,  with  getting 
the  target  into  an  appropriate  frame  of  mind.)  If  we  try  to  biild 
friendship  for  oursolves  in  • target  population,  we  may  find  it 
wiae  to  do  no  more  than  simply  that,  given  a chalet  involving 
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policy,  our  friends  wilt  then  make  tho  choice  in  favor  of  u*.  If 
wa  *r#  trying  to  influence  elections  in  a target  country,  we  may, 
to  ovoid  a boomerang  effect,  not  specify  voting  for  the  out -elite 
••  the  action  we  want*  we  merely  attach  the  present  elite 

Changing  an  attitude  in  the  direction  we  dee! re  doe*  not 
neceasartly  mean  that  action  in  the  desired  direction  will  auto- 
matically follow.  Attitudes  do  not  cause  action}  they  direct  action. 
We  have  called  attitudes  "signposts**  because  they  point  the  di- 
rection action  will  take  if  action  taboo  place  at  all,  Newcomb31 
defines  attitudes  as  "readiness  to  be  motivated,*  Other  things 
being  equal,  if  a person  is  motivated  to  act,  he  will  find  a built- 
in  compass  by  which  to  steer  hie  action.  That  ia  the  aignificanca 
of  an  attitude  to  tho  paywar  operator. 

Let  ua  take  an  example.  A person  has  a strong  attitude  in 
favor  of  beef  over  pork.  But  no  action  ia  likely  to  take  place 
that  brings  that  profarence  into  play  unless  his  hunger  drive  Is 
aroused.  Even  then  It  may  be  impossible  for  htm  to  find  beef. 

He  may  become  so  hungry  that  his  nsed  generalises  and  ha  may 
even  be  willing  to  eat  pork.  When  ha  has  eaten.  Me  drive  ia 
reducad  and  he  no  longer  has  a strong  motivation  to  find  a beef- 
steak, although  ha  may  feet  a certain  sense  of  frustration  over 
having  bean  unabts  to  surmount  the  barrier  in  the  way  of  hit 
preference  for  beef. 

Consider  another  example.  Paywar  succeeds  in  developing 
within  a cltlssn  of  a Communist  country  a strong  attitude  of 
disapproval  for  the  Communist  regime.  Let  ue  suppose  that  he 
ia  also  motivated  to  action  along  the  tine  of  that  attituda.  Let 
us  aay,  for  example,  that  hi*  local  Communist  government  has 
confiscated  his  rics  and  kept  him  working  long  overtime  hours 
to  earn  food,  apiad  on  him,  and  restricted  his  movements,  and 
that  ha  wants  to  do  something  about  it.  Will  action  result?  This 
depends  on  a number  of  facto?*,  quite  independent  of  the  attitude 
itself.  The  man  may  simply  not  have  the  kind  of  personality  it 
takes  to  resist  a gov*  nment  or  endanger  himself  by  subversive 
action  Others  of  hi*  attitudes  (for  example,  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing his  family  from  harm)  may  conflict  with  the  attitude  that 
favors  doing  something.  The  response  of  resistance  and  revolu- 
tion may  not  be  in  the  culture  pattern;  its  "little  man"  may  have 
gotten  used,  through  centuries  of  domination,  to  the  idea  that  he 
t»  to  Ue  seen  and  not  heard,  that  be  ts  to  be  pushed  around  by  a 
dominant  class,  that  he  is  often  to  be  hungry  ami  weary,  and  that 
probably  all  this  is  for  the  best  More  likely  the  police  power 
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and  surveillance  may  be  so  strict  that  ha  cannot  find  an  opening. 
What  wilt  he  do?  Ha  may  dispUce  hit  aggression  on  hi*  family 
or  his  fallow  workers;  ha  may  rationalize  the  situation,  as  wa 
suggested  a moment  ago:  “this  is  bad  but  it  could  be  worst,  and 
probably  things  art  all  for  the  beat";  h#  may  repress  his  aggression 
—ha  may  do  any  or  all  of  these  things  until  a way  opens  up  by 
which  he  can  act  on  his  anti -Communist  dc-someiHlrg.about.it 
attitude. 

W«  said  previously  that  action  would  taka  place  along  tha 
compass  llna  of  tha  attitude,  other  things  being  equal.  But  "other 
things*  are  seldom  ague).  Therefore  it  is  important  for  us  to 
eonsider  soma  of  these  other  things  that  enter  into  tho  compli- 
cated practical  relation  of  attitudes  to  action. 

Relation  of  Attitudes  to  Action 


We  can  auggest  a few  principles  that  seem  to  apply  to  the 
relation  of  attitude  a to  action! 

1.  For  a chance  In  attitude  to  he  a valid  indicator  of  action, 
there  must  ba  either  '(ajjl  a nre sent  or  impending  radical  change 
tn  social  structuring  ,o71b)impoTUnt:han  jeiln  the  personal! 
structure  of  ike  per  eon,  or  (c)  both.  There  is  always  a tendency 
to  think  that  the  process  that  brings  these  changes  about  is  simple. 
The  psychotherapist*  the  criminelogist,  the  evangelist  all  know  It 
is  not.  The  evangelist  Is  accustomed  to  see  some  of  his  supposed 
"converts"  doing  things  wholly  incompatible  with  the  new  attitudes 
they  have  claimed  to  hold.  The  criminologist  knows  how  impor- 
tant it  ie  to  be  able  to  hold  the  threat  of  imprisonment  over  a 
potential  criminal's  head,  and  how  often  it  helps  to  take  a bad 
boy  out  of  hie  environment  end  put  him  in  a wholly  new  one.  The 
psychotherapist  knows  that  very  often  the  medicine  for  an  slllr.g 
personality  hat  to  be  complete  reeducation. 

everything  we  have  been  able  to  observe  about  tha  action 
processes  of  psywar  indicates  that  ordinarily  at  least  one  of  the 
two  fectors  mentioned  tbove  muat  be  influenced  in  a powerful 
manner  if  we  ere  going  to  accomplish  action.  For  example,  if 
we  hope  to  tenure  a real  change  of  heart  through  pay  war  in 
political  or  consolidation  situations,  we  need  an  educational  pro. 
ceaa  of  considerable  scope,  which  may  range  from  textbooks  and 
youth  organisations  to  the  indoctrination  of  tourists  and  rarefui 
treatment  of  visiting  dignitaries— in  addition  to  the  usual  devices 
of  the  long. distance  mass  media.  To  secure  surrenders  In  a 
tactical  situation,  as  we  have  found  out  by  hitter  experience,  it 
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i«  ordinarily  not  enough  to  deliver  attractive  leaflets  and  per  so  a- 
•ivt  broadcast*.  W«  must  also  display  military  power  and  r«* 
•trueturs  tha  environment  sufficiently  to  threaten  the  Urjii 
Individuals. 

The  fact  that  both  the*#  factors  may  b«  influsnesd  In  most 
psywar  situation*  fives  us  a welcome  leverage.  for  example,  In 
politics!  and  consolidation  operation!  w*  can  employ  not  only  the 
device*  of  propaganda  but  also  the  reinforcement  of  economic, 
diplomatic,  and  potential  military  operations.  In  tactical  psywar 
we  can  combine  coercive  with  noneoereivs  measures  and  supple* 
men!  one  with  another.  In  strategic  psywar  we  ean  to  aoms 
extant  make  up  for  the  w« ahnnss  cf  having  to  communicate  at 
tong  distance  by  using  the  threat  of  military  action!  for  example, 
bombers  ir<  the  sky.  Therefore  we  can  bring  about  action  in 
many  inetances  without  the  long-time  program  necessary  to 
•ecure  really  baaic  changes  in  personality  structure, 

t.  The  drive  urenjth  of  an  attitude  is  related  to  the  likeli. 

-<  hood  election  resulting  in  the  dlrectTon  of  the  attttude,'“w'ahave 

not  defined  an  attitude  very  sharply,  and  Indeed'  there  isn't  a 
4 very  close  consensus  among  psychologists  as  to  the  exact  way  an 

attitude  works  among  the  other  components  of  personality.  But 
there  is  general  agreement  that  attitudes  have  the  dimension  of 
intensity,  that  ia.  they  are  held  strongly  or  weafcly.  Furthermore 
they  have  a dynamic  quality,  a "dynamic,  insistent,  itlrred  up 
property."  one  psychologist  calls  It.  In  contrast  to  knowledge 
and  beliefs,  which  are  relatively  neutral,  attitudes  ere  actively 
\*  pro  or  anti.  They  "lean  toward  action,"  or.  more  accurately. 

they  mediate  between  the  fundamental  psychological  processes 
and  action,  They  are  r'.osely  related  to  drives  and  often  are 
* clothed  with  emotion.  Therefor*  w«  aometimss  say  that  attitudes 

which  are  closely  ratatad  to  baaic  and  powerful  drive*,  especially 
if  they  tend  to  call  up  emotion  and  ego  motivations,  have  drtve 
atrength.  And  action  is  probably  somewhat  more  likely  to  result 
from  thia  kind  of  attitude  than  from  another. 

In  a tens*  this  ta  simply  saying  what  we  have  previously  said 
about  the  need  in  psywar  to  restructure  personality  The  object 
in  trying  to  change  personality  is  to  place  strong  motivation  be. 
hind  the  desired  attitude  This  is  what  happens  in  cases  of  con. 
version*  whore  the  attitudes  usually  acquire  gre.it  drive  strength. 
If  the  drive  strength  of  the  attitude  of  preference  for  beef  over 
pork,  which  we  mentioned  previously,  had  been  great  enough,  the 
individual  would  doubtless  have  resisted  sating  pork,  even  If  he 
was  vsry  hungry.  Among  Mohammedan  people,  for  example,  vuch 
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»n  attitude  would  presumably  have  had  sufficient  drive  strength 
to  accomplish  this  result. 

i.  If  action  In  the  direction  indicated  by  an  attitude  Is  likely  to 
get  strong  group  reinforcement,  ihaneucit  action  la  mare  likely 
to~V«suit  This,  like  ths  or  sc  sdimiaHrtclaU  .is  realty  a special 
cut  of  th«  first  principle.  Group  reinforcement  is  one  of  the 
moans  that  can  ho  used  in  reeiructurlng  iht  individual’s  environ- 
mont.  Wo  havo  soon  how  poopto  stsk  to  •‘belong*  and  how  they 
loarn  rolts  and  coma  to  know  group  rules  and  norma.  If  an  atti- 
tude points  to  an  action  in  accord  with  those  rolos  and  norms. 
*hon  the  group  will  reward  this  action.  And  the  action  will  bo 
oasior  to  toko. 

Tho  importance  of  this  for  psywar  ia  that  it  givos  ua  another 
variable  to  manipulate.  Wo  ore  in  position  not  only  to  suggest 
actions  that  will  got  group  reinforcement  but  also  often  in  posi- 
tion to  provide  the  group  itself.  The  Communists  are  careful  to 
provide  wetl-orgtnlaed  groups  into  which  to  bring  their  converts 
and  through  which  to  rainforct  the  kinds  of  action  expected  of 
Party  members.  Practically  every  attempt  at  subversion  ia  an 
enemy  country  Includes  group  organisation,  an  underground  or  a 
counterallta,  not  only  to  maka  action  mors  effective  but  to  make 
it  more  palatable  for  the  individual.  Nor  is  this  device  limited 
to  subversive  ectivitiss.  Just  as  a well-run  boys  club  in  a tough 
district  can  help  combat  tendencies  toward  delinquency  by  fur- 
nishing group  reinforcement  for  other  kinds  of  action,  so  can 
parallel  organisations  be  established  in  neutral  or  occupied 
countries.  The  Cngliah-speeking  Union,  the  Committse  to  Help 
Ourselves  by  Helping  the  Allies,  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  fact  many  of  the  ethnic  clubs  and  societies  are  domestic 
examples  with  which  we  ere  all  familiar. 

4.  Action  in  the  direction  Indicated  by  sn  attitude  will  be 
more  likely  II  cfunnsls  exist  far  its  expression,  less  likely  if 


barriers  exist.  Channels  and  barriers  are  the  chief  variables 
we  can  manipulate  beyond  the  altitudinal  stage  Itself.  They  may 
exist  in  the  pereonality  or  in  the  environment  We  have  just  given 
some  examples.  A strong  motive  to  eat  beet  may  bs  n barrier  to 
eating  pork,  whereas  a rationalisation  may  clear  the  channel  for 
expressing  the  hunger  drive  oil  a pork  (.hop.  Qroup  censure  of 
deviant  political  action  may  be  a barrier  in  the  way  of  subversion, 
whereas  a new  and  aubversiveiy  inclined  group  to  which  * person 
wilt  br  welcomed  will  provide  a channal  for  subversive  activity. 


Even  after  an  attitude  favorable  to  surrender  has  been  built  up 


among  troops,  the  danger  and  unpleasantness  of  sur  rends  ring 
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m»y  bo  * barrier  to  tho  action,  whtrrai  the  provision  of  safe 
and  simple  surrender  procedures  may  be  • channel  to  bring  in 
many  prisoners 

Because  these  devices  are  so  important  in  the  process  of 
converting  attitudes  into  action,  we  are  going  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  chief  kinds  of  barriers  and  channels,  and  how  they  may 
be  used. 

Barriers  snd  Channels  to  Action 


It  la  obvious  that  a channel,  as  we  are  using  the  term,  is  the 
opposite,  in  effecl,  of  a barrier.  It  may  be  to  the  interest  of 
psywar  to  raise  a barrier  and  thus  close  the  chsnnel  to  a given 
action,  or  to  lift  a barrier  and  provide  a channel  by  which  to 
facilitate  the  action. 

Personality  Barriers  and  Channels.  We  are  not  going  to  talk 
here'about  attitudes  and  drives,  which  are  obviously  necessary 
to  action,  but  rather  about  some  organisations  of  pe*sonality 
which  are  changeable  or  suggestible  and  which  operate  to  inhibit 
or  encourage  actions.  For  eaample.  conflict  or  confusion  will 
inhibit  action,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  produce  such  barriers 
in  enemy  targets.  An  enemy  power  figure  who  is  confuted  (for 
example,  by  conflicting  information  as  to  our  strength  and  in* 
tendons)  wilt  not  be  lively  to  make  good  policy.  Segments  of 
the  enemy  population  that  are  experiencing  strong  conflict  (for 
example,  between  their  religton  and  their  politics)  may  be  less 
rffivlent,  less  loyal  workers.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  dssir- 
able  to  provide  a pattern  of  confluence  for  such  persons,  by 
which  they  can  bring  the  conflicting  drives  into  agreement  end 
thus  find  a channel  of  action.  For  exampte,  it  might  be  possible 
to  resolve  such  a conflict  by  working  for  a new  government  which 
would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  religious  altitudes  and  beliefs 
of  the  people  in  question 

Frustration,  as  we  have  seen,  will  sometimes  produce  with- 
drawal or  regression.  The  psywar  nun  may  find  it  desirable, 
by  railing  attention  to  frustrations  and  deprivations,  to  lead 
enemy  troops  to  withdraw  from  reality  into  daydreams,  or  to 
regress  into  a more  childlike  state,  in  which  vase  they  would 
certainly  provide  less  c a (table  opposition.  Or,  on  thr  gther  hand, 
it  we  suspect  friendly  troops  ol  daydreaming  or  other  childlike 
behavior,  we  can  look  lur  the  frustration  that  is  causing  it.  Il 
lii.it  frustration  < an'!  he  removed,  perhaps  it  can  he  combated 
with  another  positive  ••>otivolion.  For  example,  a amt  .if  friendly 
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troop*  ha*  been  stationed  far  from  honv,  in  • theater  which  w* 
control,  and  the  need  they  were  sent  to  m**t  has  never  developed. 
They  arc  frustrated  and  lonely,  they  have  very  little  to  do,  and 
their  moral*  is  tow.  Probably  nothing  can  be  done  about  their 
basic  frustration,  which  stems  from  isolation  and  tonellnsaa, 

But  it  might  bo  possible  to  figure  out  • job  for  them  to  do,  a 
danger  for  them  to  prepare  for,  a new  bind  of  ski!!  for  them  to 
learn,  that  would  momentarily  at  leaat  give  them  a channel  for 
action  and  remove  tome  of  the  frustration,  This  would  be  sound 
peywar  on  our  part. 

The  displacement  mechanism  is  really  a barrier  •channel 
process.  Frustration  results  from  the  Individual's  finding  him* 
self  up  sgainst  a barrier  to  motivated  action.  As  w*  have  Indi* 
cated,  the  psywar  operator's  mission  often  requires  him  to 
produce  frustration  in  a target,  beeauss  frustrated  enemy  soldiers 
and  frustrated  enemy  workers  are  Ukety  to  be  ineffectual  opponents. 
But  we  know  too  that  frustration  tends  to  build  up  aggression  and 
gives  ua  a potential  motivating  fares  of  great  power  to  play  on. 

The  latter,  however,  we  may  be  able  to  exploit,  and  keep  from 
being  turned  against  ua,  only  as  we  provide  a channel  that  leads 
it  whare  we  want  it  to  go  and  that  helps  it  to  strike  down  the 
barriers  that  might  prevent  it  from  using  that  channel.  If  w*  can 
displace  it  against  the  enemy  individual'*  immediate  superiors, 
or  bis  government,  or  hie  fellows,  that  is  all  to  the  good.* 

Institutional  Sanctions  a*  Barriers  and  Channels.  By  “insti- 
tutions'* w*  mean  the  established  forms  or  patterns  by  which  con- 
tinued group  activity  ia  carried  on  in  society  {for  axampla,  govern- 
ment, church,  family,  etc.).  In  each  institution  there  are  rules 
(express  or  implied),  codes,  and  provisions  for  enforcement 
(rewards,  punishment,  expulsion,  etc.),  which  make  sura  that  the 
behaviors  that  basically  distinguish  the  institution  are  forthcoming. 
The  government  has  taw*  and  poltce  power  to  enforce  them;  the 
church  has  rules  or.  as  the  Methodists  call  them,  "discipline,* 
and  uses  excommunication  and  other  less  formal  ways  to  keep  its 
members  in  tmei  the  family  has  the  power  to  withdraw  affection, 
company,  or  support,  or  even  to  exclude  a member  by  separation 
or  divorce.  Let  ua  tall  these  "sanctions'*  or,  more  precisely, 
“institutional  sanctions," 

The  psywar  operator  runs  head  on  into  institutional  sanctions 
when  he  triea  to  direct  messages  to  targets  within  a totalitarian 
country.  States  like  those  in  the  Soviet  orbit  severely  penalise 

• Sh«««  |K«*  l*  •»  nil v •*  * nw.it, *1,  »«  in*y  **nl  In  |*-„il  frw  i,  «i..n  unit  k»n|* 
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resistant  behavior  ami  provide  almost  no  channels  through  which 
deviant  activity  can  express  itsslf,  So  widespread  and  atreng 
are  the  surveillance  and  police  power  of  these  states  that  it  ia 
almost  impossible  for  a counter# tite  to  raise  its  head.  This 
constitutes  a very  powerfut  barrier  to  the  types  of  action  wt  are 
likely  to  want  to  encourage  within  those  states. 

If  this  represents  a barrier  that  psywar  will  have  to  meet  aa 
beat  it  can,  there  are  oth?r  barrier*  thatpeywar,  if  it  were  able 
to  erect  or  reerect  them  within  the  • am*  group  of  states,  would 
be  able  to  uee  for  its  own  purpose,*  For  example,  the  Communlat 
regime*  have  don*  much  to  break  down  the  father  dominance  that 
characterised  both  Korean  and  Chines*  families  snd  tended  to 
•low  down  social  change.  They  have  triad  to  give  equal  political 
and  social  right*  to  women,  and  to  encourage  '.he  younger  gen- 
oration  to  be  much  more  independent  of  their  parents  than  they 
need  to  be.  One  of  the  sad  types  of  story  that  keeps  coming  out 
of  the  Communist  countries  Is  that  of  children  who  have  denounced 
their  parents  to  the  Party.  Breaking  down  the  old  family  structure, 
and  especially  the  autocratic  power  of  the  father,  of  course  helps 
the  Communists  to  take  over.  But  it  is  a sa'e  assumption  that  the 
Communist  onslaught  nas  not  been  university  successful,  and  tf 
by  psywar  we  could  appeal  to  the  aenss  of  tradition  and  fitness 
in  the  Oriental  countries,  and  thereby  put  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  Communist  changeover,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tf  any  country  seeks  to 
encourage  subversion  in  an  enemy  country  it  must  try  to  provide 
channels  (or  subversive  activity  that  circumvent  the  sanctions 
of  the  enemy  government.  This  means,  usually,  an  underground 
organisation,  careful  planning,  logistic  support,  and  communica- 
tion with  the  underground  in  the  form  that  will  involve  least  risk 
for  the  members. 

A favorite  way  of  combating  the  sanctions  of  an  opposing  state 
ia  to  try  to  emphasise  the  channel’,  that  are  not  officially  disap- 
proved hut  are  irrelevant  to  the  main  pur  pone  of  the  opposing 
government  For  example,  a peace  campaign  ia  a common  pay- 
war  move  to  keep  a country  from  getting  ready  for  war.  Witness 
the  Soviet  peace  campaign  ot  I'ihO  and  the  years  following.  We 
tost  the  initiative  in  that  rase,  but  one  possible  move  might  have 
been  Inturn  the  Soviet  campaign  hack  on  them  and  'to  everything 
possible  In  g»*t  Hummttn  within  the  Soviet  Union  a»  lu.iiiy  working 
for  pr.n  c and  against  armament.  In  general,  any  sanctioned 
at  tivity  that  dues  not  increase  th«  power  or  nrc  pa  redness  of  an 
enemy  state  can  profitably  tie  e,,«  oui'.'iift  It,  fur  cx-.iupli’,  the 
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Soviet  Union  could  have  persuaded  England  to  channel  it*  energies 
Into  a program  of  social  security  at  th*  coat  of  military  prepared* 
nase,  it  would  have  been  welt  worth  the  Soviet's  while,  If  it  could 
have  persuaded  this  country  to  divert  its  attention  from  the  Soviet 
to  any  one  of  a hundred  activities  not  contributing  to  preparedness, 
it  would  have  tried  to  do  so.  More  accurately*  that  is  what  it  did. 

Another  way  of  combating  opposing  sanctions  is  to  try  to  arouse 
conflicting  sanctions.  We  have  mentioned  the  conflict  of  church 
and  Communism*  and  also  of  the  Oriental  family  and  Communism,. 
Such  conflict  makes  for  frustrslion  and  anaiety  and  may  provide 
a basis  for  deviant  behavior. 

Sfatur  and  Social  Norm*.  People  trained  to  play  sub- 
missive rotes  in  a society  will  not  ordinarily  take  on  active  polit- 
ical rotes.  This  Is  a situation  that  psywar  meats  in  all  Oriental 
countries  end*  in  general,  throughout  the  totalitarian  states.  The 
rote  of  the  follower  is  closely  circumscribed  and  presents  a real 
barrier  to  any  deviant  political  action  originating  with  tha  masses. 

It  Is  neat  to  impossible  to  change  a role  pattern  from  outside. 

The  idea  that  revolution  can  be  Incited  by  psywar  in  the  masses 
of  a totalitarian  atate,  against  tha  police  power,  the  vole  struc- 
ture, and  the  dominating  ideology  of  the  state,  ie  what  Speiar** 
calls  tha  “democratic  fallacy"  of  psywar.  In  many  states  the 
status  structure  Is  quits  rigid  also.  People  in  low  status  have 
relatively  little  chance  to  rise.  Against  that  situation  psywar  haa 
a choice  of  action,  It  can  try  to  atlmulate  frustration  in  the  low. 
•tatus  people  over  their  inability  to  rise  in  status;  this,  of  course, 
is  the  basis  of  ths  Russian  campaigns  to  the  “lower  cU*»es“  and 
racial  minorities.  It  is  possible  also  to  stimulate  gripes  about 
low  pay.  slow  promotions,  snd  privilege  differentials  in  military 
groups. 

Another  way  to  face  th*  status  problem  ie  to  concentrate  on 
the  leaders.  Obviously  it  is  to  our  benefit  to  have  good  leadrra 
in  friendly  groups,  poor  leaders  in  enemy  groups.  If  an  enemy 
group  haa  a poor  leader,  it  is  therefore  to  uur  advantage  to  keep 
him  there.  Wt  should  not  try  to  provide  a channel  for  attacks  on 
him;  indeed,  anything  we  can  do  to  keep  a barrier  in  the  way  of 
changing  statue  within  that  group  will  he  worth  while.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  He  is  * goud  leader,  then  the  obvious  psywar  attack 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  undermining  confidence  in  him,  and 
encouraging  cliques  ami  antagonisms  within  his  group.  This  rails 
in  many  situation*  for  « nvert  rather  than  overt  attach.  Tor  es. 
smptr,  rumors  abuUi  th.-  leader  t an  be  very  effective.  Also,  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  disrupt  the  communic  atlnn  lines  between 
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load*?  zztd  follower**  th*  titualion  Is  being  set  hr  misunderstand- 
logs  and  tension*. 

Surrender  and  subversion  are  almost  always  contrary  10  social  norms. 

To  provide  motivation  and  channels  for  thoss  activities  Is  there- 
fore Important.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  rationalist  the  act* 
so  as  to  get  around  the  guilt  feeling  that  arises  from  breaking*  or 
thinking  about  breaking*  the  norms.  One  aspect  of  providing  a 
channel  in  this  hind  of  cats  is  the  giving  of  explicit  directions  and 
as  much  help  as  possible.  People  need  to  be  told  not  only  how  to 
surrender  but  how  to  express  their  disaattafactioa  in  much  Use 
dramatic  ways— how  to  withhold  some  of  their  crop  or  malinger 
la  their  work  or  pass  around  the  news  they  smuggle  in  via  radio 
ar  messenger. 

Informal  Oroup  Censure.  Vi  have  so  far  bean  talking  about 
the  more  formal  methods  W social  control.  Groups*  however, 
kave  their  own  informal  ways  of  keeping  their  members  in  line 
and  bringing  thfm  back  into  line  when,  from  the  group's  point  of 
view*  they  are  misbehaving.  These  sanctions  operate  partly 
through  the  threat  of  exclusion  but  also  through  the  threat  of 
losiAg  status  and  communication.  f« stinger*’  has  advanced  the 
hypothesis*  based  on  experiments  with  smelt  groupe,  that  pres- 
sure* toward  uniformity  arise  from  what  he  calls  "social  reality* 
and  *group  locomotion."  By  social  reality  he  means  the  degree 
to  which  justification  for  beliefs*  attitudes,  and  actions  rssts  on 
common  acceptance  within  the  group.  The  greater  th*  social 
reality,  the  greater  th*  pressures  for  uniformity.  By  group  loco- 
motion he  refers  to  the  pressures  toward  uniformity  that  arise  . 

emong  members  of  a group  *becaut«  such  uniformity  is  dssirabts  4 

or  necessary  in  order  for  the  group  to  move  toward  som*  goal 
which  it  has.* 

The  more  cohesive  the  group,  the  mors  likely  it  is  that  issues 
are  to  be  talked  about  when  difference!  of  opinion  arise,  and  the 
more  likely  it  le  that  member*  who  can't  adjust  their  opinion*  to 
th*  group  standard  ar*  to  be  excluded  from  the  group.  Therefore 
cohesive  groupe  have  more  success  th«n  others  in  changing  the 
viewpoint*  of  their  deviant  members.  The  tendency  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  group  increases  aUo  with  the  relevance  of 
the  leaue  to  th*  group's  goat.  These  are  parts  w.*  a considerable 
body  of  hypotheses  advanced  by  Tettinger  and  hi*  associates10 
on  the  basis  of  their  experiments. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  to  psywar? 

The  power  of  a group  to  censure  it*  members  is  obviously  a 
barrier  to  devtant  action  Wh«th»r  this  is  a barrier  to  be  pre. 
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strved  or  attacked  depend*  on  whether  the  grs.  »p  1*  friendly  or  * 

unfriendly  to  tht  operator '•  go*!*. 

If  tho  psywar  tm  ta  to  attack  the  harrier,  then  the  p.*J»Um 
ia  to  break  down  the  ceheeivenese  of  the  group,  Tht  a can  be  dene  *• 

much  more  eaally  In  a large  group  where  communication  la  rela- 
tively poor  than  in  a email  one  whore  communication  la  good  and 
dlfferencaa  of  opinion  con  readily  he  talked  out.  But  the  principle 
la  the  eame  In  either  cate,  that  Is,  ta  magnify  dlfferencaa  and 
break  down  communication,  emphasising  individual  needs  at  the 
cost  of  group  needa,  and  irrelevant  iaauea  at  the  east  of  relevant 
one  a.  If  dotdance  can  bo  brought  about,  than  more  can  he  done 
with  it  if  as  alternative  group  is  provided  for  the  deviants. 

Similarly  it  ia  possible  to  encourage  general  group  frustration 
by  raiaing  doubts  about  the  purpoee  and  goal  of  the  group,  The 
Communists,  far  a long  time,  have  been  ashing  ua  why  we  are 
fighting  in  Xorea.  And  whether  wo  should  be  fighting  there. 

Another  attack  ia  to  encourage  potential  deviants  within  the 
group  to  contrast  social  reality,  as  decided  upon  by  the  group, 
with  "physical  reality"  which.  In  Eestlnger'a  terms,30  meant  the 
reality  that  can  be  tested  objectively  outside  the  group.  This  ia  * 

what  Viahineky  doea  when  He  invites  American  Negroes  ta  compere 
the  American  group  idea  of  equality  among  black  and  white  Ameri  - 
cane  with  the  "physical  reality"  of  the  situation. 

Pluralistic  Itnarance.  We  have  already  mentioned  pluralistic  # 

ignorance.  It  la  a condition  in  which  communication  has  broken 
down  In  a group.  The  members  do  not  know  exactly  what  other 
members  believe  or  ave  doing,  and  each  ia  therafora  highly  sug- 
gestible concerning  group  uniformity.  A situation  tike  this  exists 
in  some  families  where  there  are  a number  of  young  children,  all 
of  whom  have  been  taught  early  in  life  to  believe  in  Santa  Ctaus, 

Each  one  la  reluctant  to  sey  that  he  has  ceased  to  believe  because 

he  doesn't  know  how  many  of  the  others  still  believe.  Thus  some 

of  the  children  land  both  parents)  act  as  though  they  still  believed 

in  the  Gentlemen  from  the  North  Pole  for  some  time  after  they 

have  realised  that  he  is  only  e myth.  A similar  condition  existed 

in  this  country  in  the  late  twenties  end  thirties,  when  the  great 

majority  of  people  apparently  had  ceased  to  favor  prohibition  and 

yet  were  kept  from  turning  their  attitudes  into  action  because  they 

believed  that  there  was  almost  universal  opposition  to  repealing  the 

Eighteenth  Amendment.  Once  the  wste  realised  how  many  people 

were  deviant,  the  illusion  of  universal  support  of  prohibition  dis«  * 

appeared,  end  the  Eighteenth  Amvmtmmt disappeared  soon  afterward. 
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Pluralistic  Ignorance  can  operate  for  .•  time,  thsrsfare,  at  a 
birrt*/  it  action,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a means  of  chaunsiiaj  action. 
At  you  can  mi.  it  operates  with  a bind  of  ssand-wag on  0» 

•ft*  side  it  can  b«  used  to  convives  potential  wsvsrsr  * that  they 
arc  get tf  agaiaat  the  currsni,  failing  to  recognise  their  group 
obligations,  On  the  other  it  eta  he  used  to  create  aa  irii/ititi 
hang  wagon.  For  example , a loyal  and  conscientious  notthoardt r 
its  he  seared  into  action  hy  uncheehahle  reports  Shat  a very  one  is 
hoarding  and  supplies  are  running  low.  A potential  surrenderee 
who  is  told  that  hi*  friends  art  surrendering  may  somo  over  I I he 
can't  chock  the  validity  of  the  assertion  and  prove  it  vatruo.  St  is 
important,  of  course,  that  those  assertions  should  out  he  easily 
centred*  ctabls. 

One  of  the  hast  opportunities  for  playing  upon  pluralistic 
ignorance  lies  in  dealing  with  isolated  military  uaiia  or  culture 
groups.  Then  the  propagandist  can  step  into  the  broken  com* 
muaicatien  lines  and  utilise  the  ignorance  for  his  awn  ends.  Ho 
can  persuade  one  group  that  another  has  turned  against  the  govern* 
meat.  He  can  persuade  one  military  unit  that  it  can  afford  to  re* 
Ian  and  feet  secure  "libs  the  other e." 

luminary 

This  section  will  serve  to  remind  us  that  attitude  change  is 
not  necessarily  predictive  of  aciioa.  in  fact,  action  may  not 
confidently  be  predicted  to  totiow  attitude  change  unless  there 
are  also  <a)  important  changes  in  the  personality,  (b)  actual 
impending  radical  changes  in  the  social  structuring,  or  (c)  hath. 

The  drive  strength  of  the  attitude  end  the  possibility  of  the  action 
receiving  group  reinforcement  are  also  related  to  the  llkellh%iod 
tf  the  attitude  being  translated  into  action.  And  it  is  clear  that 
barrlere  to  action  will  lessen  the  likelihood  of  action  following 
attitude  change,  just  as  the  existence  of  channels  will  facilitate 
action. 

harriers  end  channels  era  therefore  two  of  the  Important 
variables  the  paywar  operator  will  maripulate  if  he  can.  Ob* 
viousty  there  ere  tome  situations  in  which  he  wilt  want  to  erect! 
a barrier  to  action,  end  other  cases  to  which  he  will  want  to  / 
clear  a channel  far  action.  Barriers  and  channels  may  eaitt /n 
the  form  of  personality  pattern*,  institutional  sanctions,  roly, 
status  patterns  and  social  norma,  informal  group  censure,  and 
pluralistic  ignorance*.  In  each  of  these  areas  there  ere  poasl. 
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bll.ties  by  winch  the  pay  war  operator  can  increase  oi  dtcr«a*< 

th*  likelihood  of  action  by  manipulating  or  making  use  of  barriers 

or  chenneW,  and  thus  coma  nearer  to  being  obit  to  control  change.  ^ 

And  now  let  ua  try  to  summarise  vary  briefly  how  paywar 
wovka,  aa  wa  haw*  described  it  in  Part  I!  of  thie  book. 

Given  a policy,  given  Intelligence  support,  given  a specified 
target,  and  given  a directive  stating  general  thematic  content 
and  doaired  results,  than  the  paywsr  operator  proceeds  to  manip- 
ulate such  variable*  as  he  can  command.  The  chief  variable 
at  his  command  ia  the  message. 

Mo  must  construct,  time,  and  tranamit  hie  message  so  that. 

If  nothing  else,  it  gits  a hearing.  He  must  attract  attention  for 
his  message  in  competition  with  ail  the  other  cues  being  pre- 
sented to  hie  target. 

In  the  second  place  he  must  gst  his  meaning  across.  This 
means  he  must  design  and  present  his  message  in  terms  of  his 
target’s  frame  of  reference. 

In  the  third  place  he  must  accomplish  a change  in  the  target— 
an  attitude  change,  preferably  also  an  overt  action.  To  accomplish  . * 

this  he  must  organise  his  message  or  messages  so  as  to  (a)  arouse 
personality  needs  of  th*  target  individual  and  communicate  ways  of 
meeting  those  need*  which  will  be  favorable  to  the  operator's  side, 
and  dc  this  when  the  person  is  in  a group  situation  where  the  appro-  * 

priate  actions  have  some  possibility  of  occurring;  and  (b)  make 
the  actions  urged  or  implied  in  the  messages  seem  important  for 
the  target's  important  current  and  background  groupings,  tend  do 
this  while  making  the  action  stem  appropriate  to  personality  needs. 

The  process,  as  you  will  recognise,  is  more  complicated,  but  this 
ia  the  essence  of  it. 

finally  he  must  do  what  he  can  to  manipulate  barriers  ar.d 
channel?  so  that  th*  action  he  desires  wilt  have  the  beat  possible 
opportunity,  and  th*  action  he  does  not  desire  will  have  th*  least 
possible  opportunity,  for  expression  in  the  target  society. 
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Ptywtr  may  bo  usod,  as  was  indicated  ia  Tart  It*  to  call 
forth  any  response  which  it  io  l«  tit*  pow *r  of  sit*  available  to*  - 
got  audience  to  maha  and  within  Uta  power  of  the  aval  labia  aym« 
hot*  and  media  to  stimulate.  The  range  of  poaaihle  tut*  la  there* 
fora*  if  not  endless,  very  large. 

In  praetiee  the  range  of  the  uaaa  of  paywar  ia  determined  by 
the  tteing  nation1*  goal*:  political*  economic,  aortal,  military, 
ideological*  or  even  religion*.  Paywar  ia  owe  of  the  mean*  by 
which  nation*  aaak  to  maintain  or  redistribute  power  throughout 
the  world.  Whatever  farm  or  nature  paywar  assume*,  it  ha* 
always  baaically  the  earns  purposes  one  state  or  society  Is 
seeking  by  mesne  of  metosgs  warfare  to  impose  its  will  on  a 
target  stats  or  society*  to  influsnes  th*  target**  policy  sad  actions 
In  a desired  direction*  to  make  it  weaker  end  lee*  efficient  as 
an  opponent  or  to  make  it  a stronger  or  more  loyal  ally*  or  a more 
prosperous  and  contented  friend.  In  our  time*  to  be  sure*  paywar. 
both  hostile  end  friendly*  tend*  to  be  closely  rotated  to  the  quest 
for  victory  over  en  enemy.  But  this  is  beat  regarded  as  a re- 
flection of  the  cold  war.  In  other  times  we  might  well  use  paywar 
technique*,  for  example,  to  strengthen  democracy  in  Uruguay, 
merely  because  of  our  devotion  to  democracy. 

Th*  targets  of  paywar  are  consequently  groups,  and  groups 
that  can  get  things  done,  call  or  influence  the  calling  of  th*  tricka, 
and  carry  measures  out  or  keep  them  from  being  carried  out 
once  tha  tricks  have  been  called.  In  simplest  terms,  ptywar  is 
directed  at  on*  or  another  of  four  groups  wiUun  th*  target  society! 
those  who  have  the  power  to  make  political  polity  (th*  political 
elite),  those  who  have  the  power,  within  limits  Imposed  by  policy, 
to  plan  and  execute  military  mission*  (th*  military  •lit*),  those 
who  do  the  fighting  (th*  military  population),  and  thus#  who  pro- 
duce g*'ods  and  services  (th*  working  population).  The  responses 
that  psywar  seeks  are  usually  responses  on  th*  part  of  on*  or 
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mor«  of  these  groups.  And  btcsuis  they  have  to  do  with  whelhar 
or  how  what  things  get  dons,  they  art  bsst  thought  of  as  power- 
relevant,  or  powsr-rsiatsd*  rssponsss. 


POWER  COALS  Of  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARPAStS 

Ipeier*  has  d«  vs l oped  a useful  breakdown  of  paywar  objsc- 
Uvss.  The  "wilt  to  fight*  or  Uia  "will  to  rasist*  in  a modern 
state,  ha  points  out,  is  raaily  a complex  of  functions*  abilities, 
and  wills*  and  there  are  sis  of  these  that  psywar  typically  seeks 
to  affect)  0)  deciding  foreign  policy*  (2)  determination  of  mill* 
tary  missions*  (2)  ability  to  govern*  (4)  ability  to  command* 

(S)  will  to  obay*  and  (S)  will  to  fight. 

Tha  power  to  decide  foraign  policy  rests  primarily  with  tha 
political  alita  in  office*  that  is,  with  presidents,  prims  ministers, 
congressional  and  parliamentary  majorities,  department  heeds* 
etc.  As  it  goas  about  making  the  decisions*  however*  tha  elite 
ia  influenced  by  the  staff  advica  at  its  disposal  (for  example, 
from  foreign  offices,  other  government  departments*  bureau- 
crats) and*  especially  as  regards  the  nation's  capabilities  and  tha 
capabilities  of  tie  potential  enemies  and  allies*  by  military  ad- 
vice (chiefs  of  staff,  high-levoi  military  committees,  sic.).  It  is 
also  influenced,  in  varying  degrees,  by  public  opinion  and  pres- 
sure groups,  including  those  of  the  opposition.  Tha  influence  of 
opinion  and  pressure  groups  varies,  mure  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  democracy  the  nation  has  achieved.  In  a country 
such  sa  the  United  States,  for  example,  expressions  of  support  or 
tack  of  support  from  the  general  public,  which  must  be  depended  on 
to  fight,  work,  end  pay  taxes,  end  which  can  turn  the  elite  out  of  office 
at  the  next  election,  ere  highly  influential  in  determining  policy, 
and  opposition  opinion  end  pressures  are  carefully  heeded.  In  a 
country  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  the  elite  is  free  to 
•ct  with  much  leas  regard  to  public  opinion  (although  the  extent  of 
Its  freedom  in  this  regard  la  often  exaggerated  in  contemporary 
discussions).  Thus  psywar, even  against  a cuuntry  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  both  primary  and  secondary  targets  it  can  aim  at  in  its 
attempt  to  influence  the  deciding  uf  foreign  policy  It  can  appeal 
directly  to  the  political  elite,  it  can  try  to  influence  the  elite  by 
ruusing  public  opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a current  ur  pro  - 
posed  policy  decision.  Given  the  importance  of  expert  staff  work 
in  today's  cumplu  ated  world  situation,  it  can  try  tu  get  at  the  elite 
through  the  elite's  hey  advisers  and  stall  men. 
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Military  missions,  though  normally  imposed  by  the  political 
•lit#,  are  planned  and  executed  by  the  military  elite,  that  i»,  the 
general  staffs  and  other  high* ranking  officer*— plot  tneir  ad- 
viser*. Here  atao(  however,  opinion  and  preaaures,  including 
rank  and  fiia  or  even  bppoatticn  opinion  and  pressures,  play  a 
roiet  no  general  staff,  even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  can  plan  a mili- 
tary operation  or,  for  that  matter,  military  preparation#,  without 
giving  some  thought  to  maaa  reaction*  both  within  and  without 
it*  armed  forces.  In  a country  such  a»  the  United  States,  for 
eaampte,  prevailing  attitude*  toward  conservation  of  human  life 
often  affect  important  tactical  decisions,  which  in  some  other 
countries  might  be  made  on  strictly  military  grounds. 

The  ability  to  govern,  like  the  deciding  of  foreign  policy,  is 
a function  of  tha  political  eltta.  Unlike  foreign  policy,  howsver, 
governing  involves  a targe  body  of  administrative  and  operational 
personnel,  a considerable  number  of  whom  are  spread  out  over 
the  country.  Unlike  foreign  policy,  also,  it  conducts  its  daily 
operation*  In  close  proximity  to  and  under  more  or  leas  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  public.  Whereas  a change  in  foreign  policy  might 
not  have  any  effact  on  tha  ganerat  public  for  months  or  years, 
even  a slight  change  in  taxes  or  in  the  traffic  laws  will  be  felt 
at  once.  Therefore  psywar  can  affect  the  public  very  quickly  by 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  elite  to  govern,  and,  conversely,  it  can 
affect  the  ability  to  govern  through  influencing  the  public.  For 
example,  it  can  undermine  the  ability  to  govsrn  by  stimulating 
tb*  growth  of  a counterelite.  In  such  a republican  form  of  govern* 
ment  aa  ours  that  would  normally  mean  an  opposition  party.  In 
a totalitarian  state  it  would  mean  a secret  resistance  movement; 
in  a subjugated  country,  an  underground.  Aa  another  example,  it 
can  move  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the  political  elite,  as 
by  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  government  or  with  the  com- 
munication tinea  between  elite  and  public.  Friendly  paywar  may 
seek  to  do  the  opposite  of  these  things,  such  ss  kstp  the  present 
elite  in  power,  discourage  the  rountereitte,  promote  the  efficiency 
of  government,  or  reinforce  communication*  between  elite  and 
public.  And  even  hostile  psywar  might  try  to  keep  the  target  elite 
in  power.  As  Napoleon  taid,  a blundering  leader  t»  a priceless 
thing— on  thu  aide  of  the  enemy. 

The  ability  to  command  is  related  to  the  determining  of  mili- 
tary missions  much  »e  the  ability  to  govern  is  related  tu  the 
dev  idtng  of  foreign  polity.  Uike  the  ability  to  govern,  I*  involves 
« Urgr  number  of  command  personnel  who  turns  tntu  frequent 
and  close  contact  with  ..in  armed  forces.  And  like  the  ability  to 
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govern,  any  change  in  th#  ability  to  command  will  affect  large 
numbers  of  fighting  men.  just  a*  any  change  in  the  will  of  those 
man  to  obey  will  instantly  affect  the  ability  to  command.  Thera- 
for*  the  tinea  of  attack  ara  the  tam*.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  men  in  their  leaders,  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  disrupt  communication  between  commander  and 
troop*,  anything  that  can  be  done  to  affect  the  intelligence  on 
which  command  decision*  are  made  will  directly  affect*  for  good 
or  tit,  the  efficiency  of  command  and  the  resultant  efficiency  of 
the  target  nation**  fighting  forces. 

In  a nation  at  war,  the  military  elite  must  be  willing  to  obey 
the  policy  of  the  political  elite  (in  totalitarian  countries,  of  course, 
these  two  elites  are  freijuenUy  hard  to  distinguish,  as  In  the  case 
of  Marshal  Statin),  the  fighting  population  to  oboy  the  command* 
of  the  military  alita,  the  working  population  to  obey  the  order* 
of  til*  political  elite.  (Tor  some  purposes  it  is  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  political  elite  and  what  we  may  call  the 
"managerial  elite,"  which  stands  in  the  seme  relation  to  produc- 
tion as  the  governing  elite  to  government.)  The  will  of  the  working 
population  to  obey  appears  chiefly  as  willingness  to  work,  but 
also  as  willingness  to  reorganise  daily  Uvea  and  endure  hard- 
ships, dangers,  and  deprivations.  Th*  will  of  the  fighting  popu- 
lation to  obey  represents  much  more  than  the  will  to  fight,  which 
we  must  discuss  separately,  far  in  any  modern  army  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  troops  do  not  fight.  Hence,  obedience,  that  la,  will- 
ingness to  disrupt  civiiisn  patterns,  to  giva  up  civilian  rewards, 
and  to  andure  hardship,  danger,  and  deprivation  are  ell  involved. 
The  will  to  obey,  therefore,  can  be  influenced  through  the  elites, 
through  the  working  population,  or  through  the  fighting  population. 

It  can  be  influenced  by  lessening  rank-snd-file  confidence  in 
leadership,  by  persuading  followers  to  pursue  their  own  interests 
rather  than  those  of  the  ststa.  or  by  stirring  up  conflicts  of  in- 
terest in  th#  population  and  depending  on  thsm  to  take  minde  off 
the  state**  interest*. 

Th*  will  to  fight  is  aapectad  of  the  entire  fighting  population, 
including  th*  military  elite.  Affecting  it  ta  th*  most  direct  end 
immediate  way  to  affect  the  military  potential  of  a nation  at 
war.  This  can  be  accomplished  either  at  tha  lavel  of  command 
or  at  th*  level  of  th*  rank  and  file.  It  can  be  accomplished  in 
some  cases  even  thruugh  the  civilian  population,  who  have  power 
to  influence  th*  morale  of  lh»ir  men  in  uniform.  Chiefly,  huw- 
ever,  the  opportunities  of  psywer  in  this  field  ere  those  of  per- 
suading an  enemy  lu  lay  down  (or  not  lay  down)  hit  arms,  building 
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{or  counteracting  dissatisfaction,  tncr*Mln|  (or  cushioning)  th* 
psychological  impact  o f weapons,  and  contributing  to  th#  sub* 
version  (or  stimulating  the  loyalty)  of  key  personnel.  For  every 
army  has  key  porsonneit  for  example,  the  fortune  of  modern 
mechanised  armies  rides  increasingly  with  their  technicians 
and  specialists. 

This  is  the  modsrn  viaw  of  the  field  of  peywar.  As  tha  con- 
cept of  international  conflict  haa  broadened,  ao  has  the  older, 
more  limited  concept  of  psyw*r(xs  a weapon  against  the  wilt  to 
fight)  come  to  be  replaced  by  a broader  one.  In  these  categories 
of  Spsier ' ws  have  a varied  spectrum  indeed.  Here  are  two  de- 
cision functions  (foreign  policy  and  military  missions)  by  mssns 
of  which  a state  chiefly  comas  into  contact  with  other  stalest  two 
ops  rational  functions  (command  and  governing)  by  which  a sta'.s 
keeps  its  own  house  in  order,  organises  its  power,  puts  into 
effset  Its  policies!  and  two  basic  motivations  (tha  wilt  to  obey 
and  the  will  to  fight)  which  must  pervade  Uige  asjmtnts  of  the 
population  if  eny  state  »e  to  be  productive  and  strong.  We  have 
eaid  that  the  use  of  psywar  Is  to  affect  and  influence  these  func- 
tions and  qualities. 

Hare  ere  tome  examples— suggestive,  rather  than  inclusive— 
of  ways  in  which  psywar  has  been  used  under  each  of  these  six 
headings. 

Deciding  Foreign  Policy 


Supporting  Diplomatic  Negotiations  ov  Political  Objectives. 
Nations  use  psywar  measures  to  affect  other  nations*  diplomatic 
goats  and  to  influence  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  Italian  elec- 
tions of  19)0,  for  example,  were  e major  battleground  of  Com- 
munist vs  Tree  World  propaganda.  On  the  Communist  aide  there 
were  parades,  posters,  meetings,  broadcasts,  and  threats  and 
promises  from  Moscow;  on  toe  Free  World  side  there  were 
pretty  much  the  same  things,  excapt  of  course  the  threats,  plus 
tha  communication  of  implied  messages  via  Marshall  Plan  funds. 
In  an  even  more  spectacular  way  th#  San  Francisco  conference 
on  the  Japanese  treaty  was  s psywar  battleground.  For  months  before 
the  conference  the  Communist  blue  and  the  Western  bloc  maneu- 
vered for  support  and  fur  headlines,  the  Communist  radio  did 
Its  best  to  rouse  all  the  old  fears  of  Japan  in  the  Pscific.  Even 
as  late  ea  November  1991  a large  segment  of  Chinese  and  Korean 
radio  time  was  devoted  to  denunciations  of  the  treaty  and  dire 
predictions  as  tu  its  consequences.  At  the  conference  itself, 
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moil  of  the  >pe«cht*t  picture*,  and  planned  events,  whatever  the  * 

immediate  occasion  far  them,  were  in  fact  intended  not  for  the 
delegate*  but  far  the  psywar  target  audience,  which  in  thia  case  „ 

waa  world  wide.  The  fact  that  the  conference  wa*  televised  through*  * * 

out  thia  country  was,  whether  ao  planned  or  not,  a psywar  measure 
of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  US  foreign  policy,  not 
because  of  it*  influence  on  opinion  within  the  United  State*,  but 
bee  suae  of  the  dramatic  way  in  which  it  called  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  to  the  meaning  of  popular  participation  in  govern- 
ment. Gromyko**  dramatic  departure  from  the  conference  and 
hie  new*  conftrence  ait«r  leaving  were  peywar  measure*.  The 
dignified  and  contrite  appearance  of  the  Japanese  spokesman  at 
the  conference  waa,  again,  a psywar  weapon.  The  Italian  election# 
and  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  provide  example*  of  relatively 
short-term  psywar  operation*  intended  to  affect  other  nations* 
impact  upon  international  events.  What  the  United  States  does 
by  way  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for 
peace  and  the  solidarity  and  friendship  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  illustrates  long-term  psywar  operation#  of  thia  character. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  * 

in  long-term  psywar  operations  on  behalf  of  world  revolution  and 
world  Communism  and  against  capitalism  snd  genuinely  popular 
government. 

Getting  Help  from  Neutral  Countries.  In  any  tense  world  * 

situation  the  support  and  cooperation  of  neutral  countries  become 
especially  important.  In  World  War  11  special  attention  was  given 
Ireland  and  Swaden  because  they  were  neutrals  in  key  geographic 
positions.  Today  the  Arab  states  and  India  are  hotly  contested 
targets  for  the  psywar  of  both  the  great  powers  in  the  cold  war. 

The  attitudes  at  stake  in  such  frays  are  not  necessarily  political 
ones;  for  example,  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace,  to  change  the  attitudes 
of  certain  populations  toward  farming  and  lortiltaing  procedures, 
ao  that  fewer  people  will  be  driven  toward  aggression  ur  Com- 
munism by  hunger.  And  the  members  uf  the  target  audiences  are 
not  necessarily  dealt  with  at  a distance,  even  if  the  target  country 
is  far  away.  America*#  huge  program  of  student  eachangea  brings 
largo  number!  of  students  to  these  shores  from  important  target 
countries,  and  the  Government  has,  and  tries  to  exploit,  a unique 
opportunity  to  influence  their  attitudes  while  they  are  here.  It 
is  worth  noting,  as  already  intimated,  that  part  of  paywar'a  task 
in  thia  connection  ta  m counter  enemy  propaganda  to  neutral 
countries. 
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Strengthening  or  Weakening  Alliances.  Th*  pa  turn  of  modern 
w*rUrr  i»  that  of  •.itanc**,  Thai  a luttan  use*  psywar  on  the 
on*  hand  t«  urge  its  illUt  on  lo  greater  efforts*  and  on  lh«  oih«r 
lo  weaken  unity  among  anem y alliance*.  Tha  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrjiniMtluA  (NATO)  program  it  an  uampti  of  th*  first* 
and  th*  Soviet  Union’s  efforts  to  w*ak*n  NATO*  by  breeding  dis- 
trust in  Xuropc  for  America’s  alleged  ,»|jr»i»lv»l  rtttoRi  for 
starting  NATO*  ar*  an  *xampl«  of  th*  second.  Th*  English- 
Speaking  Union*  th*  campaigns  of  friendship  far  Franc**  and  th* 
•xchange-of-p«rton*  program*  ar*  anamp l*»  of  th*  first;  th* 
World  War  11  sffarta  to  sow  discord  b*tw**n  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  th*  Gorman  ua*  of  th*  Katyn  mititcm  to  foster  dittmi 
b*tw*«n  th*  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  ar*  examples  of  th*  second. 

Preventing  or  Fostering  Attrmlos.  Paywar  it  also  used  aa 
• weapon  short  of  war  to  i*i«r  potintut  aggression  or— lha 
other  ltd*  of  th*  com— to  clear  th*  way  for  aggression.  Th* 

N«ai  build-up*  for  th*  Munich  igretmtst  and  th*  invasion  of  th* 
9ud*t*ftland  and  th*  way  th*  Soviet  Union  prepared  th*  stag*  for 
th*  attack  on  Finland  ar*  clear  examples  of  psywar  for  ajgres- 
aiun.  What  thia  country  has  don*  in  r*c*nt  years  m its  attempt 
to  deter  th*  Communist  nations  from  furtimr  power  grab*  illus- 
trates* in  th*  sam*  way*  psywar  against  aggression.  America 
has  consistently  unmasked  Communist  intentions  in  Indo-China* 
Burma,  India,  Iran*  Egypt*  Italy*  Yugoslavia*  and  elsewhere* 
and  warned  th*  Communists  themselves  of  th*  probable  costa 
of  carrying  them  out.  Our  actions  priur  to  the  Communist  inva- 
sion of  South  Korea— >ur  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula,  our 
publication  oi  a map  that  excluded  Korea  from  the  area  we  would 
defend,  *tc.— are  examples  of  failures  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  use  paywar  agem*t  aggression. 

Inducing  s Nation  to  Surrender.  Captain  Zachartas'e  broad- 
casts'1 tu  Japan  had  this  purpose.  So  did  America's  end-  of-lhe- 
wsr  messages  to  Badoglto  in  Italy. 

XAt'tUltlVVft  ItKt'lXlVK  HNlUlS'Mr 

it*  lk*«  !*•**  • I— k-,»  m*fr>  < iUninm  II*  la  m*li*  IN  wNN«initl»  IN** 

wnIwi..  . . i C*Niii.  . • ***  mtem  iHn*  •tllme  l»  twp.l  it*  I'm|— f.i,'- 

■Wuifv  l»  Itma  nI«mM  - li«H  Sin  t«<  |1»  matl»  Kim  n*f,Nin 

Hi*  .la.ine  *l«e  it  —Mil  It*  > out.l  — —tala  *IM  Ik*  till**-  Kail  >>i 

•i»l  ii  *e<liN  ik*  lea*  la*  ••(  ik*  k.a**.  In  ki»  |>1<nKi  k*  I*. 

«|.4i  -Knt  in  irU>M|wii  atN-'W*  Iii  Ka**i  I*m*n  a 4»“, >—**,«•  *««».  In  J»*h  h- 
iN'.ii—  u.1  VS.  *a»...  <K-  In,.*—  i.  — i.—  ai'N  «<•  iK*  In  »*!=, 

— >N|  nil. 4.  . i*.  Ik*  <k4  .ulm  a»l  »v< k Him  t.*  Aim.***  ailH  iht.  SpmInvn  ttll*. 
i*  lAi'ti.1'*  IwhUf  in  'I  Im  i.i  <>|i|Mti  a (ti*!h.*f  ■ i-*lll.  nli.m  -.1  lh»  urn  ..n.u- 
■ i.mal  >u**.'i— l.*t  l.'i-ttU,  nh< I f 1 1 i, . I*. , |*n*  Hiih.  KHiii  h»*  ,..—11. 
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want**!  m«  m **»>***••  tS*t  Japan'#  #o»*»*li»»<ly  wauld  ta  r**(*»<"Wd  area 
tf  *ta  tat  U>  pay  fat  lha  prHtlnfa  wills  ha*  #«plf«, 

Tba  fart  Uat  *wh  a fwvt  (>i«*  had  I«m»«  fu r **  i*4  to  Suit*  e*4 
J Hums'*  t*U#ht  tw*4  t»  tta  -tuvtoi  t#*f*r#  414  no*  *«##!*•  tarw  Us#  attoatlua 
M n#a**#d  t»  warrant.  Tta  Huvlai  Ufttu*  tty  SmuM*#  war#  ««  ft***  a o!««f 
indication  n|  J«pu*«  imar  j*H*Ht  »4  ta*  wtlUndMan  to  armada*,  Tha# 
•to*  m(  Amato  4,  {fit,  ita  ittimtlMd  Joined  1*  tta  war  anatnnt  Jap**,  tluy 
*« tod  upon  i*toltl!i»to«  ywvtrfad  by  Uta  Jap*****  th**n*i**a  that  ttay  •*«* 
to  tit*  «m(  til  that*  *«#••  MtonU  ioltad  la  lb#  «#  i*  tS#  knowMga  Utto 
Japan  bad  adattttod  datoxt.  . < .By  tha  aad  el  Juna  lb*  pHgM  td  tha  Japtoaaa 
tad  tat##*  d**|*w*tot  **4  to  Adailfft!  3u*uif  ?*caN»d  no  ******  1*  hto  ?!*n 
(Nat  Xtotoat,  ta  raltad  to  »*w*u*dlna#y  hmIm  id  tta  IHat  i*  which  ta 
tow—d  ia  Nwktdjf  tail  to*M  tta  Mil#*  «t*  aluttolo*. 

Wa  i**o**l*#d  tta  aipadioto#*  o|  thi*  «c««  Md  ialtorad  artntad  tta 
ttota*  toioplta  to  at#  alflv#  tta  maaftlBM  *p»«oh,  )t  wm  rvttoat  (mat  tta 
«a*y  aatoto  tta*  whila  Aaaalii  «aa  tothlm  id  war,  Ha  w*a  thlahit*  ed  p#«*#< 
Itaw,  It  wm  ao  loan**  a Mttoial  eunaWaftotaa  aaak  m tta  tataattoo  at 
ttaudttvi*  at  K<*a*  which  p*a»**tod  Hl»  lr<M  aay*»*  In  aa  »toy  ward#  ttat 
ta  would  amutpt  am  tora*  Tta  only  doubt  which  toitt  fataatallad  a to#h 
atoa  wm  tta  fwura  atatM  of  tta  Xaya*<*.  *1  tar#  *****  HI*  l*o#*t*J 
Ma|a#ty  o**»  a parted  at  natty  ya«a,»  taiukt  **id,  "and  I a*  daoply 
tapraawtd  *Uh  tola  tana*.  Aa  tetd  aa  tt  nay  aaaai,  I H rally  batltva  Itata 
ta  aa  w la  tta  atolta  world  wta  ta  mat*  dawpiy  mmmm*  with  w«r!d  p##*# 
gad  tta  nalfara  at  naafcind  tkaa  Hi#  !*p#rt*l  dajaaty  tta  Xwp#iwr.  Tta 
hnttai  tod  lahwaaa  aeta  at  both  Anarlea  aad  Rmltod  atm  aiaad  to  ad*  It 
tapaaalHU  lor  aa  la  (aQew  out  national  policy  aa  ptaalaiitod  by  tta 
gatyra*  Maijl.  t taa*  that  tta  Many  ta  taaattan  of  Xla  dssaaad  of  aaeaadi* 
ttoaal  nurrondor  by  Japan.  Unconditional  mmamiat  will  only  *mm  that  am 
aatlta*!  at* mb uaa  aad  oar  jtoapl#  will  ta  daatreyad,  Anaiaat  aaob  taaathif 
talk  that*  ia  oaly  oaaMtoar#  wa  aunt  lata —that  ia  to  fltfht  la  tta  laai.* 

With  oar  taowtodaa  at  tta  barkaroand  at  tkta  aatraurdiaafy  aaaatta 
aad  at  itoawkl'a  iyw*k( ! aiada  m ta>p«*ttot  brotooaat  ta  tta  Japaa###  aa 
duly  f ia*itina  than  ta  ai  afwnly  fu*  jawr#.  *Ja(>aa  •**«*»  mah*  tta  wit 
■a*#,*  I «*Ui  ia  <*lan!y  anaMualnt  wtada.  "J«pM  *u*l  aah#  ha*  rhotr# 
aHhout  itolay , tm  r#aauaa  which  Adnlrai  Hsuahl  know*.  I h*v«  told  yao 
W«*  that  tta  tin#  ta  tomiina  uvt  fu*  Japan.  Yum  rnuai  aw*#  and  imam 
tolrklj.  Toaaxtaw  It  my  ta  Inu  lata.* 

Wa  Maiyaad  tta  ap#*rh  aaala  fu*  fittia#  action,  wui  a* 
p*o»*a  by  avanu  and  roaflratad  by  Huaukl  hlwnalf,  om*  anatyaU  wan  w ca- 
rat#. Our  itrublsm  at«#  *m  tta  n«ihuit  by  which  a#  could  raanatt ta  Hutukl 
W thl*  acoiw,  and  IMicala  that  ttar#  wan  is.»dm*l<H»  to  <t«auuy  what  ta 
anbl#at'tMly  daacrlbad  m tta  national  atrurtur#  of  Japan. 

Thla  l (ns#  ou*  anawar  wm  not  t unflunt  lu  anottar  broadcMt.  ln#Uwl, 
lto«  wan  «*l«rtad  a anthid  m tlitvluun  an  thou*  rhoaan  by  tta  JntMn### 
ttaamatuaa.  Wa  dm-htod  to  anawnf  l*f rwl«r  Kutukl  ia  an  anonyaoua  tatlnr 
wtlttoa  lu  a M|wt*hla  * Mar  lews  aawM|iatm*  and  to  Win#  thU  Intlwt  to  hla 
attantloN  in  ita  .yutekaat  Mann#*  )ma*ti»Ur.  ft#  tntii|iM  ftil  wm 
aatactod  M tha  vahlcta  with  full  •'»*i(>*ralt'M  of  tin  nillutt.  Tta  Uilar  tun- 
tala#d  all  ita  anarMHa  «.»  Hutukl'a  ^uafy,  . , . Tta  Irila  atUaa  tad  i latald- 
crabl#  at  Won  on  ta  tta  VAltod  ataina,  and  tha  *«r*«a(ina  /' n«i  wma  Ihow 
tafdnd  tty  catlwa  whu  wanted  to  la**n  tta  utantity  of  tta  anonym.aia  authi#. 
tty  tala|ih«ina  alati  rand.  Wanhinauw  i'iaraat«iniUnia,  w>  u*at#ly  MWuatod 
ita  tc  histuus,  IMa.l  lu  wak#  a*  ■-•■nfaaa  aulho*ahtt>.  . . . Tta  lnll#*-*an 
i*t*inl#<t  ta  many  hawirtcan  .lailtna  from  count  to  <-»aat.  Wa  fall  » ntain 
that  it  ronaot  ta  pti  knit  Ujl  !R  WanhilSMI.-'t!  I* yr  *>V*  Itnlnnmjf  i.i.ntD  I« I th*  J«||. 
mdm  #o«*raiwnat. 

itimultannouaty  anottar  ta.ia.tMCl..  wan  |*M|oMn.|  alon#  auun  . i*v«« 
Ilona)  Ilnur,  | aa#  now  . allM.l  l.«  | — | nr..  ■*  »•  ».■  . -.m  iKm 
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diploma# ii  lovi'l,  | fully  h*i  i^nl/.ml  my  lh>im<NiluuK  <im<| 

llamted  *|»nlill  nlli>Hlli'H  l<>  lhi.4  on*  talk.  A*  work*'!  uw  lh**irl|*l  lay 
uml  fo»  ftlmnnl  a w**k,  < ir  r%f i i r>«4  and  rudra/tln*  II,  llnlvaim#  to  no** 

K**l  loon,  aulimllllnn  II  for  np]Vn. i*t,  wmIuIiMu  avury  n!n<<|«  sifH  with  if»* 
*f*a<**t  iif  car*.  Mh*n  ni  I **<  | wont  to  the  l>f*H*lc»*t!n*  atudlo,  | h«l  iu 
fouri**uiii  draft  In  my  (Hrlui, 

Kof  lhln  Imiadcant  mo  nwlueteif  a IiuIm  mum  a]MMt|«Jly  liullt  V* 
highly  clownlfind  raciadin*  tu  iiuafnnl**  aueurity.  Am  **ob<fUMlvaly  sm 
|NM  n lf|f  ft# , X'ltWlIlt  W*f*1  pilaMd  fifOUmt  llllt  til  MOM  tlUtt  »«  U/l AUUlllf • 

ta**l  pnrnoa  could  iil)t«in  mlvtsni  n Information  of  *li«i  I »m  to  any.  St# 4 
thin  nitriwf  w an  maintained  for  unly  14  abort  p*rl*st.  *h*a  my  numHIiun 
wi'fti  put  on  lh*  air  a f* m day*  l*P**r,  th*  t«at  of  th*  SanMlnuii  w*m  r*l«$*<*l 
to  th*  American  |>r*n*  liy  th*  f)A|,  unlng  thin  puMIcity  m another  m«aaa 
ol  reinforcing  and  amj-haat/inx  lh*  me**&pt. 

I wan  lfUf'Bt«#i*mt  a*  'an  official  Mpokeama*  of  |A»  l' at  tad  3utea 
H**»  eminent,*  In  line  with  thu  aMpulation  of  th*  uperaiicM  plan.  Dot  the 
Japan***  had  Indicated  dowht  an  tu  my  true  authority.  Im  | 'official 
ajMikenman*  In  foot,  om  w»II  an  In  name?  Old  my  aUtecawnta  carry  higher 
*n«lorn*m*ni?  Or  won  I merely  n c#*g  in  th«  wh**l  u#  *Jm  American  jtropw. 
*anda  min'*  With  th*  relenwe  to  tha  pfean  wm  hoped  to  dlnpn)  their  dtwM.a, 
and  thu  ranapllon  which  tha  American  n*wMp*p*ra  accorded  to  thla  talk 
nurpanned  our  m#*nt  opllmlntlc  n*|i*r  tat  Iona,  Th*  m*«  ul  thla  brumioMit 
lifokti  on  July  Jli  and  Iha  evening  p*|>*M  war*  tha  ftral  to  faatur*  It. 

*T.  A.  Warn*  Jafnttt  to  Quit  Now,  Korop*  Virtual  Daawurllon,*  headlined 
th*  leiAntjina  /•nil,  anil  n*«t  morning  th*  StwYmk  Timet  jjsv*  it  front* 
pn*v  display  and  r«|irlnl*t|  th*  whol*  hfomiftMit.  (Shat  jaomtaa.il  papera 
almllioly  featured  II. 

Tha  tiroadeaMl  reiterated  th*  them*  a of  in)  (altar  to  lha  Sail.  Tha  m«n- 
nag*  it  curried  wit*  ln«  i*|M*itlini  m four  M»n*.#in«*a:  aTh*  1*a,l«ra  of  Japan 
havn  luma  antruai**}  with  tlm  aalvatton  amt  not  tha  deaiructlon  of  J*p*n.  Aa 
I have  m f%|< I ImfiuH,  ihu  JatianuM*  laarlnra  fa#**  two  altatnatlvaa.  ttna  la  lha 
virtual  l*Miruri|on  of  Jafian  follow*. I liy  a Jlclnuol  paar-a,  Tha  othaf  la  unr<m- 
■litiiiiiai  Riirr«n<lvr  with  it*  altonilant  Imnuflta  no  lanl  .loan  hy  tha  Atlontli' 
Charii-r.*  Thi^  urumi't  ••(  th«  aitualion  wan  fiamulaia*l  In  wiaila  whu  h wotu 
i*tnpl*<l  In  Japan#.**'  p»>«'hol«iuy  wh##n  I aai>l:  *Yout  op|>*>rtunl!y  to  think 
ov##r  thuai.  fia  t*  in  ra|>lill>  pa#*Mlnu,  , , .If  lha  Jananaa*  Inmlara  mIIII  pmfar 
to  .tula)  itri.l  hitpo  for  mlrafli’H,  lh»y  ahoul.t  r*m«»mt>#r  that  th*  i**ai«i*ry  of 
Malory  In  i ro«<t*<l  with  th*  urn**##  of  nntiuna  naioma  whirh  w*rn  .|i*#m*«i| 
l*»  **iiii*. II. .11  tuirau**  tht*v  mml*  lh*lr  i|**.|*l**n  t*«»  tat*.* 

In  th*  initial  of  lh*  <tom*nli«.  I'tainof  which  woo  manlfnat«il  la  *ilitot|. 

*tla  priitl»*l  in  virtually  «v*ry  \m*rl<  >ui  dally,  tha  Jat*anai«a  k*pt  a alunlflrant 
ailwnc*.  An  | wall*.. I f*a  ihi'lr  anowor,  I vl.auallmol  th*  conclnvaa  itoin*  *m 
111  l*uk>o,  In  which  puna  1I1I «•  nlraiauv  anil  twtlca  w*ra  l**lnu  iliacuna**!  in  ait 
i.n.lxavot  lo  find  lh*  moai  |*oplHou>i  aiinwur.  Aa  It  wan.  w*  did  not  hav*  to 
wan  I*  ih.  I h»  Japat****  answer  wm*  dnllv*r**l  at  pj  I \ .\.\t.  iKA  l'i  «*n  Jul> 
jl,  l*>  ivtothcr  I nout  *.  lh.  hi  tori  In  Imokv*  thin  Haw*,  who  wn*  intrinlucod  a* 
Jiipan'n  iiv  aiandin*  authiaitt  on  Ml  nr  not  tonal  rotation*,  | t*m*mli*r*d  h'm 
■pul*  w«H  an  a former  t*of*nn..*  at  th*  I'nivomiiy  of  ."touihorn  t'allfornia, 
at  I'okyo  t niti.miiv,  .md  a>.  <11  loual*  to  varloua  inlcrnat omal  , ■nnf*r*ni  *.«. 

Hi*  iiicnna**  *niruni*d  lo  Hr  hi)o*hi  Inout*  wan  of  mom«nioi  a 
I- upon  am  «.  In  offoct,  h*  w.m  to  indii  at*  Japan'*  Mi||in*nnnn  lo  aurr«n.|*t 
mu  oud ill onnllv,  if  and  alien  Japan  wa.i  iw.  oircd  ihal  th*  Atlantic  t*ha>t*r 
would  applt  In  her.  II*  ntaicd  ‘‘•'tltottl,!  Anu.rii  a how  ant  aincariiy  of 
i<ulliiiu  into  prartli*  aluti  *h*  pfiou  lien,  an  for  innlaru  * 01  lh*  Vilantl. 

1 Inner  **i  upiimt  il*  piiniiivo  • lau  •*,  ilm  Japiuio-a*  natoni,  in  fiw  t ih* 

I tj- no* *11  hhIh  v.  , would  .mi. oiia. I,  allt.  If  uol  aillin*  , follow  in  lh*  nlo| 

|.mu  of  Hu*  1 oiiflo  I.  IIii.ii  and  tlii'ii  milt  Will  #alna*  , *a.n*  lo  raill*.  I.olh 
.I.  ih..  h a a ami  llio  Aii  .1.* 
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Thu  w*M  nut  tha  final  w»*.l  id  the  Hut  it  w*s  \»u  oust 

U I ant*  |n  nHtim|i«t,  th«  law)*  hrnal«*«l  of  J*l}  7t  »!»•  Sat  ai|*S't*i 
M n*tM>acM  nf  lha  Jspsnvnu  liurtuiu*  W»  termiewlu  tbu  »*f  than  sjrul  iJwrej 
in  terminal*  It  un  Ih*  ttMi*  uf  tie  terms  o«t!li»»<l  m my  motes  uf  ;*** toe* 
brosrfcsel*  eutmiftsllnji  in  at*  luettb  talk.  T 'hu  Jattacaa#  enawnf  *:<* 
Jutivermi  >Mt  the  eve  (if  Hm  I'ot^lwn  fleet, amtun  .»  sbtel  the  swanis*  »f 
nwounHUiunnt  surrender  was  rtewly  outlined  send  ^wlW  uvt»  It  ws* 
delivered  thirteen  il^r*  liefore  that  firm  SUnMu  l***S  was  >5* "}»(  *•*  »* 
IHrunhtMn,  and  swte  than  !•<*  week*  Wore  the  *Miy  int#  in* 

a nr.  Japan  wart  randy  fur  «*tr«<*4af.  T«  r*«t*  <e#  k«#»a*t  *•  W i sly  la 
shake  her  like  a Use  full  uf  up*  «(ip)*a. 

rM)<u*tMH*l  Inseatlmliua#  <m  ikn  n|wt  atm  vwrmndsf  jwwaied 

that  the  Katparrur  amt  fully  a«ar*  uf  tier  pay  war  sritvHlee  end  had  »«•«•  U 
She  aunitorinii  naf  itce,  Ilu  fait  that  »a  wtderetoid  eiearly  thu  sitsaSkM 
tank)*  Japan  and  that  at  tha  s*4  <4  June  )}||  the  line  had  puma  J»  anok 
puare. 

Mam  si  Jtpseanu  In  amb  pantiles*  aha  nut*  in  runatant  leech  wt’Jr 
llw  Kaperor  tan  iktuou**!,  Uw.'r  taiad*  tie*  uffuiaf  uf  Uw  /«•**»  Of  floe 
naM:  ‘The  Xscfcsrtwv  hrusdesM*  were  influnatial  eap*et*iiy  in  auuataaaai 
*t»r  !»••,*  and  added,  «Th«  uekaianditm  featwe  uf  tha  Xst kart  an  Weed*  wit* 
mtm  tha  litfhfnnc*  between  uareadiliunal  nntrundut  and  Jirtaud  pnsnn* 

Thu  Japanese  knew  hu<*  Oeraumy  wan  beimj  seatsiuervd  arvinr  such  * 
pa  ana.  lacktrlaa  jnemieed  that  if  j*ina  accepted  wH'UMiOiuas)  aurveeda* 
lhay  would  have  tha  banal  it  <d  tka  Atlantic  Chatter.  Tha  jiecipie  be**#  ta 
(uuk  with  taw*  ua  such  trtme,  clatsunu  that  M aaa  nut  abnl  tha  mOtsrteta 
had  said,  It  aaaaad  tu  tha  people  that  XarWais**  espiwietlu*  uf  «»<«■ 
ditiunnl  surrender  uffered  a way  uet.* 

Ur.  Tuahio  Mhl.stnrl  U*wt  tha  cuptan  uf  ay  btuadcnnla  at  tha  Tor *r«# 
afftra.  At  firm  hn  wan  auwawbai  ntaptirnl,  than  twearwa  a thuruunh 
bahavar.  A cu|.y  uf  aarh  bruail.  nat  wna  tnkan  to  ik*  Xn»|n«r*  by  kh. 

Mntnuda.  Ila  ntaiad  that  tha  tnf.awatlua  in  thana  tnlka  Influanrad  tlxNa  In 
tha  Kaiair.a'n  rirrla  an  wall  «a  tha  k'.wparur  hiawatf.* 


DatarminnUon  of  .MiliUr/  Mi**lon» 


Danlgn  o[  Cnamy  Stmtaay  nnd  Tacltcn,  Tha  typical  innunca 
of  ptywnr  ngal/tni  kn  tnrrriy  mtiiUry  altie  in  lha  massnga  intend**! 
to  influanta  it*  ilMtejie  or  tactical  deci»ion*.  A common  ob. 
Jectivn  her*  is  to  influance  his  Umotabla— • to  induca  him  to  do 
•uch  and  such  (msha  an  attach,  commit  a reserve  regiment) 
earlier  or  iatar  than  he  would  have  in  ih#  absence  of  tha  mas* 
saga.  An  exampl*  of  tht*  kind  of  thing  ta  the  campaign  in  toorld 
War  I!  that  cantered  around  the  taunting  question,  “Where  in  tha 
Luitwnffa?*  This  was  undoubtedly  of  tome  influence  in  leading 
Qoering  tu  sand  up  tha  fighters  he  was  saving  for  later  and 
critical  battles,  and  to  send  them  up  at  a tuna  when  the  odds 
ware  against  them.  Or,  leaving  lime  to  ona  aide,  paywar  might 
try  to  induce  tha  target  to  do  X in  preference  to  Y,  X being  soma* 
thing  it  would  presumably  have  avoided  hut  for  tha  message. 


Mi.'i'i tut.  •!  I.y  I't  ruii . i.iii  uf  .uiOtur  .u.»t  |utMl  hii. 
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Th • United  Stales,  at  th*  present  time,  fur  example,  would  of 
course  Ilka  to  slow  down  th*  pace  of  Soviet  rrarmamant  and  is 
presumably  say'ng  things  over  VOA  that,  if  effcctiy*,  would 
move  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  direction  and  thus  influence  its 

strategy. 

Spaiar*  expresses  doubts  that  psywar  by  itself  can  do  much 
by  way  of  surprising  or  deceiving  the  enemy  in  a combat  situs* 
lion.  The  point,  presumably,  is  that  tactic  si  decisions  art  mad* 
and  tactical  expects  Hons  formulated  by  taking  into  account  only 
what  the  enemy  commander  learns  from  his  Intelligence  and  his 
(and  his  patrols')  observation*  but  not  message*  from  the  other 
aide.  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true.  Oeebbel*  want  to  grant 
length  in  June  of  1941,  for  axampia,  to  create  through  psywar 
th*  impression  that  Germany  was  going  io  invade  England.  An 
article  in  the  Volhleche  Saobachtar  described  what  had  happened 
in  Greta  at  a rehearsal  for  a great  airborne  invasion.  A *lesk* 
occurred.  The  censors  ostentatiously  clamped  down  on  outgoing 
dispatches  dealing  with  the  matter.  From  first  to  Ust,  however. 
It  was  known  to  the  military  in  Britain,  and  to  th*  newspapers, 
ae  well,  that  more  than  ICO  German  divisions  ware  massed  on 
the  Soviet  border.  These  divisions  naturally  spoke  louder  by  far 
than  Goebbeis's  words. 

Enhancing  Military  Deception.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  psywtr  cannot  b*  used  successfully  for  purposes  oi  surprise. 
Certainly  it  it  not  to  say  that  surprise  and  deception  measures 
cannot  be  strengthened  with  psywar  support.  U might  indaed  be 
argued  that  All  deception  is  psywar.  We  could  not,  on  that 
showing,  speak  of  psywar  "support*  for  a deception  measure! 
the  correct  distinction  would  be  between  deception  psywar  and 
propaganda  support  for  it.  When  psywar  is  combined  wtth  other 
evidence  — fur  example,  when  materiel  ie  deployed  as  a hoax,  as 
in  the  preparation*  for  McNair's  "army*  at  the  time  of  the 
Normandy  invasion  — it  can  surely  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
successful  military  deception.  Often,  moreover,  the  enemy 
cummender  has  no  intelligence  he  can  rely  ora  if  our  ,.ir  Force 
drops  leaflets  on  civilians  in  area  A,  advising  them  that  they  are 
about  iu  be  bombed  and  should  flee,  the  enemy  G- 1 would  be 
foolish  to  take  it  absolutely  for  granted  that  the  real  bombing 
ra  d would  be  elsewhere,  that  la.  he  must  take  precautions.  U 
the  leaflets  do  turn  out  to  have  been  a deception  measure,  h* 
will  have  wasted  his  energies  and  wilt  ba  taken  by  surprise  where 
the  raid  actually  does  occur. 
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Affectini  Witt  of  Commanc,  Psywar  has  been  uaad  many  limes 
»n  *n  attempt  to  reduce  or  laereaae  the  will  of  military  command 
to  bagin  or  continue  fighting.  Coering's  display  of  German  air 
power  to  Lindbergh  and  other  visitors  was  obviously  an  attempt 
to  reach  military  commanders  through  these  rapra tentative*. 

He  wanted  to  discourage  the  military  elite  of  ether  countries 
from  fivinf  warlike  advice  to  their  political  elite. 

la  a different  senee,  psywar  has  been  used  to  persuade  enemy 
commander  a to  aurrender  their  unita.  tometimea  tuck  measures 
have  euc eroded  (some  of  the  variables  that  affect  suocsse  or 
failure  have  bean  discussed  by  Harsf  and  ethers).  One  or  two 
principles  seem  to  emerge  from  America's  experience  with 
them,  ia  Trance,  Germany,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  Tor  one 
thing,  peywar  ia  not  lihaly  to  bring  an  enemy  unit  ever  unless 
the  letter's  military  situation  ia  pretty  bed.  Again,  an  ultimatum 
la  teas  often  effective  than  an  approach  that  saves  the  commander's 
foes  by  appealing  to  his  reasonableness  and  consideration  for  his 
chargee  in  the  face  of  a hopeless  taetieal  situation. 

Arousing  Public  Opinion  or  Political  Pressures.  The  Soviet  peace 
balloon  ol  Hi)  illustrates  s further  use  of  peywar  to  influence 
military  planning.  At  that  time  it  wae  unquestionably  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Communists  to  get  our  "killer  offensive*  called 
off  ia  favor  of  truce  talks.  Therefore  the  campaign  was  planned 
to  take  full  advantage  of  our  wish  for  peace.  As  another  example, 
before  the  Soviet  Union  got  the  A-bomb  there  was  a widespread 
Communist  campaign  to  rouse  substantial  segments  of  public 
opinion  against  the  use  of  atomic  weapons, 

Ability  to  Govern 

Interference  with  Control  Systems  or  Communication!.  The 
illustration!  that  come  most  readily  to  mind  here  have  to  do  with 
peywar  operations  against  Communist  states,  where  close  control 
over  and  surveillance  of  the  general  population  art  the  major  in- 
struments the  government  uses  in  imposing  its  will.  If  its  capa- 
city to  exercise  control  and  surveillance  can  be  weakened,  there- 
fore. the  door  wilt  be  thrown  open  to  a great  many  peywar  measures 
that  would  otherwise  be  pointless.  When  Radio  Tree  Europe  broad- 
casts the  names  of  Communist  informers  in  East  Germany,  what 
it  is  really  attacking  is  the  Communist  control  end  surveillance 
system.  The  communication  systems  of  Communist  stales  are 
targets  of  great  importance  for  .his  very  reason.  Anything  that 
Can  be  done  to  interfere  with  communication  between  political 
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leaders  and  followers  will  obviously  lessen  th*  former's  control 
and  aUo  encourage  suspicion  and  frustration.  It  is  not  ©'tan 
possible  to  attack  communication  tines  with  wlrs  cut  Urs  or  any 
other  physical  nuiat.  But  pay  way  can  accomplish  some  of  the 
•amp  ends  by  tUriUi  rumors.  inserting  false  information  in 
th#  communication  channels,  or  tnesurag ing  withdrawal  and  other 
troublesome  type*  of  behavior  oa  the  pert  of  the  general  population. 

Hatpin  I Build  Count*  rslitrs,  The  oldest  technique  of  stuck 
on  government  it  the  building  up  of  countar  •litas.  This  baa  been 
the  Communist  technique  throughout  alt  the  present  Soviet  orbit 
and  atao  throughout  the  countries  which  are  marked  but  not  taken. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  s&ampla,  gave  propaganda  and  organisa- 
tional support  to  Mao  In  China  for  a loag  while  before  he  same  to 
power.  Us  support  of  the  Communist  movements  in  Trance,  Italy* 
Egypt,  Iran,  Burma,  and  Indo-China  are  aaampies  of  presently 
continuing  operations  aimad  at  the  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  target  countries.  Conversely,  much  of  ths  surveillance  in  the 
Soviet  states  is  aimed  at  mahing  sure  that  no  countereiite  shall 
ever  raise  ita  head.  It  ia  therefore  not  easy  far  an  outside  country 
to  give  support  and  encouragement  to  apposition  groups,  particu- 
larly those  behind  the  Curtain.  Indeed,  nay  overt  encouragement 
given  to  eu-h  a group  would  at  once  reveal  Us  existence  to  the 
control  and  surveillance  officials  and  result  ia  hurting  it. 

Strengthening  friendly  Leaders  and  Weakening  Tnemy  Ones. 
One  purpose  of  ptywar  in  th«  area  of  governing  is  always  to 
strengthen  friendly  leaders  and  weaken  enemy  leaders.  Our 
paywar  policy  in  World  War  II  was,  as  a matter  of  couraa,  to 
build  up  confidence  in  the  silled  leaders,  especially  FOB  and 
Churchill,  and  wear  down  confidence  ia  Hitler  and  ether  enemy 
leaders.  The  Communists  have  always  given  vigorous  psy war 
support  to  their  chosen  leaders,  such  as  Mao  in  China,  Kim  11 
Sung  in  Korea,  and,  in  other  days.of  course,  Tito  in  Yugoslavia. 

Supporting  Resistance  and  Paining  Support.  Another  uae  of 
paywar  that  assumed  greet  importance  in  the  Fast  war  was  the 
strengthening  of  resistance  among  subjugated  peoples.  The  US 
support,  logistic  end  propaganda,  given  to,  tor  example,  the 
French  underground  and  the  Philippine  resistance  between  1941 
and  1944  are  examples  of  this  paywar  objective.  As  soon  as 
we  moved  back  into  the  countries  in  question,  paywar  took  on 
another  assignment— that  of  winning  snd  keeping  friends  end 
supporters  among  the  liberated  population*.  Later  paywar  had 
the  same  task  to  perform  in  Germany  and  Japan. 
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The  AbtU ty  to  Command 

Producing  Dissension  In  Enemy  Military  Tarty*,  On*  of  th# 
commonest  pay  */ar  mission*  is  that  of  producing  cleavages  in 
ih«  rank*  of  »'•*  enamy  forest,  in  Korea  th*  Communists  have 
triad  tc  foment  mutual  suspicion  and  dislike  between  th*  PICK 
troops  and  th*  American  troops,  and  between  Am»/ian  and 
British  Commonwealth  troops.  America,  for  its  part,  has  triad 
to  encourage  distrust  h*tw*t»  Chines*  and  North  Koreans,  between 
military  and  cultural  officers,  and  between  cultural  offic*rs  and 
their  charges,  A familiar  them#  for  thia  purpose  is  the  idea  that 
group  A is  carrying  th*  brunt  of  the  fighting,  while  group  3»  is 
having  it  easy.  The  real  purpose  of  such  propaganda,  of  eourse,  is 
to  make  things  difficult  for  the  enemy  command,  by  countering  its 
effort  to  work  its  units  together  like  a Usm. 

Itrengthenini  Friendly  Leaders  and  Weakening  Enemy  Ones. 

In  military  as  In  civilian  aifairs  a continuing  objective  is  to 
strengthen  friendly  leaders  and  weaken  enemy  ones.  Thai  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  country  has  given  medals,  recognition, 
and  publicity  to  the  leaders  of  iu  allies  in  the  Korean  war.  Of 
thia  same  general  character  is  propaganda  designed  to  call  atten* 
lion  to  ruthless  use  of  troops  tnd  playing  of  favorites  on  the  part 
of  enemy  commanders. 

Misleading  Enemy  Intelligence  and  Disrupting  Communications. 
Every  army,  oi  couravY  tries  to  see  that  its  opponents  get  false 
intelligence  and  erroneous  information  on  which  to  estimate 
capabilities  and  intentions.  Psywar’*  essleat  opportunities  for 
doing  this  com*  when  an  enemy  unit  is  isolated  or  disorganised, 
Since  psywar  can  then  plant  false  information  about  unit  locations 
or  the  battle  situation  or  even  give  th*  unit  spurious  orders  pur- 
porting to  come  from  its  own  command,  without  normal  inter- 
ference by  the  enemy’s  communication  network.  Here,  however, 
we  must  repeat  our  word  of  caution  on  military  deception  in 
general!  a field  commander  wilt  always  trust  his  own  Intelligence 
and  observation  reports  rather  then  enemy  psywar. 

Supporting  Military  Government.  Military  government  needs 
and  uaes  psywar  to  support  its  programs.  American  military 
governments  in  boih  Germany  and  Japan  made  broad  and  con 
tinued  use  of  psywir  of  many  kinds  — broadcasts,  posters,  printed 
materials,  films,  meetings,  demonstration*,  libraries,  schools, 
sachsnge  of  persons— and  found  them  very  helpful. 

Bite  uing  Information  of  Military  Value.  Psywar  is  used  by 
military  commands  for  Mishin*.*  My  broadcasting  assertions  or 
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* asking  walUchosen  questions  it  is  sumttimes  possible  to  fores 
ths  enemy  to  reveal  {or  trick  or  inviijlt  him  into  revsaling)  the 
true  location  of  a unit  or  ths  economic  statistic  softly  needed  for 

0 planning  purposes— o r,  mors  important  still,  ths  prt mists  and 

annotations  on  which  ha  is  acting.  Ths  development  of  what  is 
catted  "content  analysis,*  by  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  things 
from  ths  enemy's  propaganda  that  he  doss  not  intend  to  revssl, 
has  enormously  increased  ths  potentialities  of  fishing  expeditions 
and  mads  them  easier  to  bring  off. 

WUI  to  Obey 

Cresting  Difficulties  between  Military  and  Politic  si  ililii. 
Cleavage  between  military  and  poll  tic  at  elites' is^perhsps  more 
prevalent  and  easier  to  encourage  than  is  generally  realised. 
Qortita  says  that  out  of  a total  of  H lieutenant  generals  in  the 
German  army,  21  were  dismissed  by  HiUsr,  2 were  expelled 
from  th»  army,  and  2 wero  executed.  Cut  of  300  officers  of  the 
t Carman  general  staff,  ISO  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  lives 

as  opponents  of  the  regime.  Russian  purgss,  as  is  well  known, 
have  frequently  struck  hard  in  army  circles.  In  1041,  indeed, 
many  people  believed  that  the  purges  had  seriously  weakened 

* Russia's  Army. 

Disrupting  Communication  between  Leader  and  Followers, 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  keep  the  needs  of  followers  from 
being  communicated  to  leaders,  and  the  orders  and  explanations 
of  leaders  from  being  communicated  to  followers,  will  reauli 
in  disorganisation  and,  at  the  margin,  m suspicion  snd  distrust, 
Paywar  can  seldom  hope  to  accomplish  this  kind  of  thing  by 
striking  at  the  communication  channels  themselves,  but  the 
communications  can  be  virtually  disrupted  by  affecting  what  goes 
Into  the  channels  or  by  influencing  attitudes  toward  what  emerges 
from  them.  If,  for  example,  paywar  can  convince  the  followers 
that  their  needs  will  not  be  heeded  by  the  leaders  even  if  com* 
muni.- sled  to  them,  it  wilt  to  all  intents  and  purposes  have  inter* 
rupted  communication  in  that  direction.  If,  similarly.  It  can 
undermine  the  followers'  confidence  in  the  explanations  handed 
down  by  the  leaders,  the  effect  it  again  much  the  umi  as  would 
be  achieved  by  blocking  off  the  channel.  An  example  of  striking 
t at  the  channels  themselves  by  nsywar  would  be  propaganda  calling 

upon  literates  in  « country  wtto  a high  incidence  of  illiteracy  not 
tu  aarve  as  secondary  communicator*  for  official  orders. 
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Undermining  Confidence  tn  Leadership  and  War  Alms.  This  • 

is  on#  of  Ui«  commonest  alms  of  pty war  operations.  One  of  tha 
chief  objectives  of  recent  Communist  piyvii’  !ut  been  to  wear 
down  confidence  in  leaders  and  war  aims  among  lb*  b 

of  tbc  United  Nations  fighting  in  Korea.  In  World  War  33* 

Goebbets  struck  again  and  again  at  Baaeevall  and  ChurshlH 
In  a vain  attempt  to  persuade  Zngiishmea  and  Americana  that 
thay  lacked  military  judgment  and  political  acumen.  We  have 
already  diacuaaed  ike  difficulties  in  ike  way  of  direct  attache 
on  such  totalitarian  ieadera  a*  Mills*  and  Stalin  The  democra- 
cies are  undoubtedly  more  open  to  this  kind  of  paywar  measure 
than  their  enemies. 

deducing  or  increasing  the  Incentive  to  Work.  Nations  at  war 
usually  provide  some  sort  si  incentive  program  for  industrial 
workers.  In  Communist  Xrfrta  the  workers  were  persuaded  to 
give  many  hours  of  free  overtime  labor  in  honor  of  special  causes 
and  occasions— for  example*  Xim  li  dung's  birthday,  Stalin's 
birthday,  the  success  of  the  People's  Army.  etc.  Therefore  UN 
psywsr  bad  the  task  of  trying  to  persuade  the  North  Korean  workers 
that  they  were  being  misused  and  should  work  less  hard,  sad  the  f 

farmers  that  they  should  withhold  some  of  their  crops  from  the 
Communist  collectors. 

Willingness  to  Sacrifice  snd  Taco  Danger.  Work  is  notali  that  • 

is  expected  oi  a nation's  population  in  wartime.  It  must  tlso 
make  sacrifices,  and  psywir  is  often  used  to  reduce  (the  enemies*} 
nr  increase  (the  friends')  willingness  lo  give  up  things  that  they 
value  in  order  to  help  the  war  effort.  Such  propaganda  is  the  pay- 
war  equivalent  of  the  domestic  "blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  tail*  pro* 
gram  with  which  Churchill  appealed  to  the  iron  in  the  British 
temperament,  examples  are  the  broadcasts  of  "Annlt"  to  the 
Germane  and  Tokyo  Bose  to  the  Americans  in  the  Pacific,  the 
purpose  oi  «fhtch  was  lo  mske  the  listenars  nostalgic,  remind 
them  of  the  “things  they  were  giving  up,  and  reduce  their  willing* 
nets  to  do  without  those  things  any  longer. 

A people  at  war  muit  also  be  willing  to  face  bombing  raids 
and  other  types  of  physical  danger.  Psywer,  If  it  can  get  through 
to  thorn  from  outside,  can  play  upon  their  anxiety,  counteract 
domestic  efforts  to  ntlmmiaa  the  dangers,  plant  questions  and 
doubts  as  to  whether  further  sacrifices  are  worth  mating,  and 
encourage  people  to  attribute  the i r hardships  to  the  government's  * 

incompetence,  negligence,  or  leek  of  foresight,  if  it  succeeds  tn 
evoking  the  desired  attitudes,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  people's 
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willingness  to  carry  on  and,  in  alt  likelihood,  to  rsduc*  the  *ff«»  ] 

tiveness  of  the  government's  civilian  defense  progpsro. 

Causing  Panic,  Psywar  U sometime*  used,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  military  operations,  in  the  attempt  to  create  panic. 

The  German*  414  this  in  Franca  in  1949,  with  the  result  that 
panic-stricken  French  people,  many  at  tham  man  and  woman 
without  whom  public  utilities  and  othar  necessary  services  could 
not  operate,  poured  out  of  the  cities,  blocked  traffic  on  the  high- 
ways,  and  created  overnight  vest  refugee  problems.  The  Chinese, 
when  they  used  firework*  end  bugles  before  their  attacks  in 
Korea,  were  employing  a centuries-old  psywar  devise  for  in* 
due ing  panic  la  tha  enemy's  army. 

Feel ings  c t Discrimination  and  Unfair  Treatment.  9c{h  in 
armies  and  in  civilian  populations  there  are  aura  to  'ie  individuals 
who  can  be  brought  to  feel— correctly  or  Incorrectly— that  they 
are  getting  a raw  deal.  This  ia  an  open  door  for  paywar.  For 
example,  casual  tie*  and  dangerous  assignments  are  inevitably 
distributed  unevenly  among  fighting  farces.  About  79  percent 
of  American  casualties  in  World  War  U were  among  the  infantry,  t 

which  accounted  for  no  more  than  10  percent  of  American  armed  j 

forces.  It  ie  paywar's  business  to  call  attention  to  such  apparent  : 

Inequities,  especially  if  the  unevenness  can  plauatoly  bs  linked  to  ! 

alleged  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  leaders,  or  to  their 
claea,  national,  or  ethnic  loyal  lice.  Among  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  target  country,  similarly,  it  it  easy  to  show  that  some 
groups  are  doing  better  out  of  the  war  than  others,  that  some  are 
being  worked  harder  than  others,  etc.  Rationing  systems,  and  no 
country  can  now  fight  a war  without  one,  offer  psywar  similar 
opportunities  for  making  people  aware  of  grievances  that  they  might 
otherwise  overlook.  Rationing  causes  ill  feeling  even  if  the 
rationers  have  the  best  and  most  equitable  Intentions— if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  cannot  t»k*  the  individual  case 
into  account.  And  normal  western  standards  of  fair  play  give 
psywar  the  rationalisation  people  need  in  order  to  justify  their 
resentment  of  the  system. 

Cncouragmg  Minority  Oroupa.  Much  of  the  propaganda  directed 
at  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  in  World  War  l waa  intended  to 
bring  about  a majority  - minority  cleavage  between  its  two  com- 
ponents. Rueaian  propaganda  to  the  United  States  now  tries  tu 
aei  Negro  against  white,  Ihserio  Rican  against  continental  Ameri- 
can, Filipino  against  American.  In  Japan  the  Cummuniiii  are 
today  making  skillful  use  of  s Korean  minority,  which  has  at  ready 
assumed  an  importance  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
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Contributing  to  Subwfucn  of  X*y  Pmowwl,  Key  personnel 
ouch  as  engineers,  top  scientists,  top  pilot*,  anti  commander* 

* art  targets  thst  psywsr  dares  not  neglect  in  modern  warfare. 

* Churchill  Uitiltd  that  tho  elimination  of  three  expert  Cirnua 
submarine  commander*  in  1941  mad*  a substantial  di ffarsne*  in 
the  war  at  s«a.  The  subversion  of  Klaus  Fuchs,  th*  British  atomic 
scientist,  which  was  apparently  accomplished  without  any  co*r« 
cion  whatsoever,  may  turn  out  to  have  been  more  important  to 

tk«  Russians  than  the  winning  ol  a greet  battle.  And  undoubtedly 
the  Russian  pilots  who  hsve  defected  la  recent  years  by  flying 
their  planes  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  have  dealt  blows  to  the 
Communist  regime  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  vstue  of  the  planes 
or  the  need  for  their  individual  shltU.  Key  men,  simply  because 
they  are  key  men,  set  an  example  that  is  likely  to  be  imitated 
on  lower  echelons;  they  are,  again  merely  In  virtue  of  being  key 
men,  in  the  know  and  nave  valuable  information  to  impart  iO  the  enemy. 
Therefore  the  command  setup  thst  cannot  hasp  them  in  Una  and 
count  on  their  loyally  is  heading  for  trouble  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  knows  it  Is  heading  for  trouble  and  mu.' I take  corrte- 

• live  action  that  is  sura  to  prove  costly.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  this  type  of  propaganda  la  to  give  command  thb  Jitters 
and  cause  it,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  to  increase  security  pre- 
caution#. 

a 
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Encouraging  Surrender  and  Beducmi  Last-ditch  assistance. 
The  typical  form  of  surrender-mission  psywsr  is  the  surrender 
pass,  which  has  been  dropped  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  operation  (see  also  the  next  section,  Sub- 
mission). It  is  the  commonest  form  of  military  psywsr  snd  has 
been  much  written  about.  Reducing  last-ditch  resistance  is  merely 
a special  form  of  surrender-mission  psywsr.  Brick  snd  stone 
Cities,  jungles,  mountains,  etc.  are  hard  to  clear  of  enemy  troops, 
even  sfter  they  are  beaten  militarily;  often  they  can  he  mopped  up 
only  at  great  cost,  so  that  the  military  places  a high  value  on 
measures  calculated  to  persuade  isolated  pockets  of  enemy  troops 
to  give  up.  The  caves  ol  Okinawa,  the  mount*!.. s of  Korea,  snd 
the  city  of  Stalingrad  all  testify  to  th#  success  of  such  measu-es. 
And,  as  has  been  mention**  above,  it  is  ulten  possible  to  deal  with 
the  enemy  commander  and  arrange  the  surrender  of  an  *niirw  unit. 

Figures  4 and  % are  enemy  psywsr  leaflets  dropped  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Forces  among  UN  troops.  Figure  4 » nut 
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only  a surrender-mission  leaflet  but  alio  attempts  to  aroma 
(ollnji  ol  privatisation*  unfair  treatment,  and  distrust  of  war 
alma. 

Indue tnj  a Sanaa  of  Unfair  Treatment.  A tent*  of  bain}  un- 
fairly treated  can  be  created  in  troops  as  wall  aa  in  clvitUna. 
Troop  a can  b#  mad  a laaa  willing  to  fact  caaualtiaa  or  depriva- 
tions* and  encouraged  to  privatise*  withdraw  into  daydraama*  or 
regress  into  more  chiidlika  behavior.  This  ta  the  purpose  of 
much  psywar  addraaatd  to  tactical  units.  Where  it  it  success- 
ful* it  reauite  in  a notable  reduction  of  the  enemy*!  will  to  fight. 
Figure  I subordinates  the  surrandar-misslon  theme  to  the  unfair* 
treatment  and  diatrust-of-war-aims  theme*. 

Increasing  the  impact  of  Wta^oas.  Armiaa  have  experimented 
with  ways  of  using  psywar  to  increase  lha  tension  and  aback  of 
military  operations.  Some  variety  of  warning  has  been  the  usual 
pattern.  The  German  blttakrieg  built  up  fears  long  before  any 
buiieta  came*  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  fears  then 
made  the  bullets  more  effective.  A common  tactic  in  strategic 
bombing  is  to  warn  a group  of  cities  that  one  of  them  will  be 
bombed*  in  the  hope  of  disrupting  activities  in  all  of  them.  Another 
experiment  has  been  the  use  of  successively  stepped-up  bombard- 
monte,  always  with  the  warning  that  the  raai  bombardment  is  yet 
to  come. 

A promising  new  development  in  thinking  about  psywar  has  to 
do  with  taking  account  of  tha  psychological  effect  of  weapons  in 
deciding  what  weapon  to  uae  in  achieving  n given  tactical  purpose 
(tor  example*  artillery  vs.  air-dropped  napalm}.  This  we  might 
call  using  psywar  to  increase  the  Impact  of  the  weapons  aystarm 

Contributing  to  Subvs reion  of  Xey  Personnel.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  subversion  of  key  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
ability  to  command.  What  we  said  about  it  in  that  connection  is, 
however*  equally  relevant  here*  since  the  reason  that  propaganda 
to  subvert  key  personnel  is  a good  way  of  striking  at  ability  to 
command  ta*  in  large  part*  derivative  from  ita  being  a good  way 
to  strike  at  the  will  to  fight.  Such  personnel  ere*  for  the  most 
part*  technicians  and  extremely  necessary  to  smooth  operation 
of  the  military  machine.  In  America**  Asian  campaign  great 
responsibility  has  rested  on  interpreters.  Intelligence  personnel 
has  become  increasingly  important  as  warfare  has  speeded  up 
and  extended  its  scope.  Communications  personnel  can  eway  the 
tide  of  battle  by  performing  their  functions  badly.  Thus,  purely 
aside  from  what  the  subversion  ol  key  personnel  due*  to  the 
ability  to  command,  it  cuts  down  fighting  efficiency.  And  an  army 
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that  knew*  it  is  not  fighting  efficiently  speedily  loss*  it*  will  to 
fight. 


CHI XF  A23PON3X3  3CUGHT  BY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WAAfAHJ 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  uses  of  pay  war  is  in  terms  o S the 
chief  responses  it  seeks  from  Us  target  audiences.  It  is  customary 
to  say  «hat  psywar,  in  different  forms  and  different  situations, 
may  he  used  to  bring  about  submission,  subvert  in,  confusion, 
cooperation,  privatisation,  or  panic.  Let  t*»  say  a word  about 
each  of  these,  reminding  ourselves,  to  begin  with,  that  under  our 
broad  definition  of  paywar  we  are  interested  not  only  in  these 
response#  but  in  their  opposites  as  wall,  and  not  only  in  how  to 
achieve  these  responses  but  also  in  how  to  prevent  someone  else 
from  achieving  them. 

Submission 

Ae  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  Will  to  Fight,  most 
tecticsl  psywar  has  this  response  as  Its  goal,  because  most  tac- 
tical paywar  is  aurrender^mlssion  psywar.  And  surrender-mission 
tactics!  psywsr  is,  or  at  least  has  been  unttl  now,  the  commonest 
form  of  psywar  with  submission  as  its  goal.  Other  forms,  of 
which  ws  may  have  more  experience  in  the  future,  would  be 
propaganda  looking  to  submission  on  the  part  of  an  entire  country 
or  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  of  a country  tn  which  we  had 
occupied  only  the  cities  and  the  erte rials. 

The  tactical  psywsr  officer  must  do  more  then  convince  his 
enemy  of  the  futility  of  continued  resistance!  he  must  make  the 
life  of  a prisoner  of  war  sound  as  attractive  ee  possible;  he 
mutt  clearly  explain  the  procedure  for  surrendering  and  mako 
it  sound  as  easy  and  safe  as  possible.  It  is  now  common  psywar 
practice  to  saturate  the  enemy  lines  at  times  with  surrender  leaf- 
lets (Figs.  6 e-,d  7),  which  usually  contain  detailed  instructions 
to  "throw  awey  veur  weapon,  and  come  In  with  your  hands  clasped 
behind  your  head,"  and  an  official  pass  signed  by  the  theater  com- 
mander. [The  World  War  II  form  of  this  pa*.s  read:  " The  German 
soldier  who  cerriee  this  sefs  conduct  is  using  it  ee  a sign  of  his 
genuine  wish  to  give  himself  up.  He  ie  to  be  disarmed,  to  he  well 
looked  after,  to  receive  food  and  medical  attention  as  required, 
and  to  be  removed  from  the  danger  mine  n iuun  at  possible. 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary 
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force*"  (fig.  8).  ( Sometime*  the  pauirt  curry  foproduc turn* 
of  one  or  more  fiaji,  sometime*  they  bear  official  seal*,  soma  - 
times  they  ere  printed  so  as  to  resemble  a bond  or  certificate-^ 
anything  to  make  them  look  authoritative  and  impressive.  Such 
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passes,  ami  must  of  the  leaflets  urging  their  use,  are  intended 
iur  dissemination  io  enemy  soldier*  all  alung  the  line,  and  m 
both  forward  and  rear  areas.  Sometimes,  however,  leaflets 
stating  the  vase  for  surrendering  are  addressed  lo  a particular 
unit  in  the  enemy  line  or  to  the  troopa  involved  in  a particular 
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tactical  • Uuation,  or  else  ioudapaakara  {on  the  ground  or  air* 
born*)  sre  used  to  speak  directly  to  tha  enem y,  thus  adding  tha 
parauaaiv*  appeal  o t the  human  voice  to  the  arguments  of  the 
leaflets. 1,1 


Tie  Captiea  a#  Willlftgaa 

Am  oppurtegUy  la  obaarva  tha  Snttla  eoadiUona  tarda#  adtlak  pmjtapaeia 
eppaala  he  armmp  sumadar  0*  able  (•  ai«aaad  »u  jf  a lout* 

ape aka#  *Um am  to  Uw  German  iroaj » iafaRdlai  ’.to  town  at  ariilUMpe,  alt*, 
■tod  ate  »tlee  enutk  of  T*l*r  r*  the  Star  Hive#.  Thla  Syiewar  atiaaioa  «u 
■Me  to  faerie  prweiee  InatrvrUune,  ca«pleteiy  aoaadlitotod  with  srtlilery  3*4 
lefeatry  fire,  wmm  aanvert  Ito  defeatiet  j/rodlaponitioita  ot  stool  at  ilto 
Sittl aaa  late  a »*«<•*•* M swvsadwfi 

Wltltagea  (a  aitaetad  la  a voilay  of  the  tee  Hlvar  *M  la  Uaverawd  by  a 
•aath-eaaib  railroad.  A US  iafaatry  htttallut  »m  approaching  G»a  tow*  from 
Ilto  aauih  m pan  at  Uw  « word  I noted  aiteab  northward  toward  Trio#.  Armored 
elemanie  tod  already  outflanked  'SOlli***"  oa  Uw  roethaaet  tod  war*  wait 
aa  that*  ear  * paaae*ti»g  late  Trier.  Seri  lor  la  Ito  naming  at  the  atteek, 
eta  me  ala  at  a teak  tettreywr  hatteitea.  I treated  caraaa  tto  river  oa  ito  hi«h 
ground  at  the  vnlUy'n  weator*  atepe,  had  beee  see  aged  la  rcdaaiag  pill* 
baa  a#  I tat  eg  dto  tint  aad  ike  railroad  la  preparation  tor  Uw  Infaney  MaaaiU 
Tito  OaroMM  sarrlaaa  «aa  eoiapeaad  of  a *eou#liy  bMUdicM.  wkleh  bat  baaa 
atadloeed  la  tka  toad  far  about  three  MoaUu,  aa  aatl  aa  elaamaU  at  a flat* 
■m  iafaatry  divialoa  wkleh  Had  baaa  retiring  northward  toward  Trlar  under 
Aawrlana  prwarww.  Tkaaa  troopa  ware  la  a hopeleea  uatieal  altuetloa 
bat  atilt  la  a poaitloa  to  delay  tito  Aaerleae  drive.  It  araa  therefore  daolded 
to  iaaaa  a loadapaakar  appeal  te  thaw  troopa  batata  lauackiag  tka  infantry 
Menu'll. 

Tbr  luadapaakor  aeparalaa  wee  installed  aa  tka  high  trad  of  tka 
went  atop  of  tha  vallay,  naar  tha  Aateriow  teak  deetroyer.  Ilia  lak 
deairxyar  flro  againet  tka  plllbwaaa  wee  latorrwptod  aad  InaUwlion*  la 
Kagllafc  ware  tetrad  ova*  tha  loudspeaker  to  tto  taol«M  infanyy  unit. 

They  ware  told  to  bald  Ikolr  lira  fur  a parted  of  five  mlauten  alaaa  aa 
appaal  to  aurrander  warn  about  to  be  laawad  ta  tka  Canaaa  hmrj  la  tha 
village.  Tka  lull  to  tka  firing  dm  aeoeaavy  to  aaable  enemy  troofto  to 
kaar  tha  maaaage  aad  to  anaura  Ikaia  aa  opportunity  to  surrender. 

Tka  Irwltwi  la  tka  Carmen  troopa  was  simple  and  largely  I"  iho 
form  of  aa  order  ta  aurreadar  or  b»  JaaWnyad,  Th»y  infurmmt  that 
their  laialtliiN  ww»  hopataaa  owing  ta  ihetr  rnolrclemenl  by  Aoarlran 
armerad  unite,  nuppurted  by  artillary  and  lafwey  ualto  oa  tha  othar  oilaaa 
at  tka  tuaa.  They  ware  alvan  flva  mlautoa  U ahlok  to  throw  away  thalr 
waapuna,  laava  tkalr  poaltlona,  and  nova  nauikward  alone  tha  rallruad 
traub  toward  tka  Awartoaa  Infantry  pooltluoa.  After  aarh  mlnuto  tha 
diwatiorw  to  laava  tha  town  10  ba  daaWoyad  wara  rapaatod.  At  the  at,u 
of  tka  third  0)10111#,  a white  flag  am>aarad  ma  ua«  of  tha  main  buaham, 
and  a am  a!  I group  of  awn  loft  thalr  poaUtuna  and  walhad  nouthward.  (ban 
othar  unila  within  tha  town  I we  an  to  <to  libawiaw.  tea*  aoldlare,  iwrhapa 
nuafuMd,  Iwgan  lu  laava  tha  town  in  a northward  dira.'tlon,  that  In,  towaril 
tka  mala  (larmaa  |HMitlunu.  Tha  aurrandnr  InaWm’ilona  wara  agnl*1  rapaaii  I 
by  tha  louda|wabar,  wxkaaaad  purilrularly  lu  th«a*  aoldlara  auivlng  north, 
war*!'  Thin  «*aund  mawaaea  ■•num*d  namly  ail  of  tham  to  «hant|a  thalr 
dlnintion  aa  laniruriaH.  Itowavnr,  two  man  Intanl  on  aat’a|>lne  from  tha 
town  iiotiURuad  northward.  ArUlltirt  (Uo  *;mH  a lank  daairoyar  altminaiod 
Ihaaa  (wo,  who  hwl  not  I»hm  lmtonMH*,l  Ity  payrnw.  Thlu  lool.Uiit  t o.vljad 
ropy  lio  an  wdilltlonal  louilapaakur  Iwowl.-aat,  which  wan  mrnla  Imitwdlnialy, 
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(MilrtOnM  imt  Ow  *»**•»>*«  of  fufihtx  Am  la«N»ii*i«  ntnptmmt 

«<m  *MUlo«*t  -utf-mb'fi  from  |HMtii>m*  stun*  ih«  kill.*!*  tnaulds  tku  (own 
wo  I Iff  a iMN'Ofolf  vlllse*  fwlk#f  Inti,*  owri,  wkfekwn*  atili  cow* 

|iUlnty  in  ik*  *«•«)'«  Imada. 

Th *tu*n*m  tka  Amuflcsn  IsNaify  uaiag  tW  ImfciMpakkof, 

ufd*f*d  kin  U<ni$>m  in  th«,  vsiiuy  to  nuiva  in  wot  1*4*  i rvw*  lk*  Iowa,  *klct» 
•w  awfn Marine.  K *!<•*»  taw* me  noeesawy  to  (**«•  4«miI<m  la  tka 

of  tk*  taws'*  riviliM  junmiUlu#  wko,  m could  ks  aaaa  turn  Ua 
hillakta,  *«,■•  iMH'inala*  slwised  sad  w*fa  slUmptln*  *Hko*  la  aka*  tka  I? 
IMMrtfsItiy  by  *u*tn*  while  ft«*a  ta  to  avHTa*4af  *IU>  Oaaswt  auWtata* 

ItfiH’a  tka  Amrtlemn  raaiMwotar  did  mu  wish  la  1*  awwkwwi  by  civilian 
M>**sn>Mm  alnaat  tka  »«*d,  a « tedsv  mm  Isssod  la  tka  yopalstiua  I*  **««*■ 
Mai*  Ihatowa’n  «a|*  nhtweh,  Tka  oeiuf  *»a  »nr ^tnlaanJy  otwyad  **4  tka 
rivtltsa  jnijmlaiW  f»*an*4  dues  unlit  tka  VKJ  officaf  art  «4  I Mar  la  tka 
4 ay,  lhaa  ka  wvivsd,  ka  found  tk*M  still  «HWa*l«NMly  saawmfeied  amt  waa 
able  to  In*  aw  turfs*  rafalwnata  amt  tilkar  maWvaiioaa  la  ikaa, 

Tka  bants  for  awteaaa  of  tka  wt  last  tw*  waa  tka  parfbat  tranrtiaatlos 
katana  a Ufa  «4  a|»|iaal.  Inttovo*  niton  of  many  IHtti  capmrsd  during  tka 
upofUlun  In4ii*ate4  tkat  tkati  dales*!**  waa  j*t>n«unca4.  As  uvsfwfcaiwtwa 
mat  nitty  hwi  *##«  our  Inaftnt*  pointing  oat  tka  ntratcaicat  huf*te**i»a* 
of  RnfMoay'a  Military  iMtitlut,  Uuat  ka4  bat  itaaaw*!taa4  fay  tka  Allied 
ftfeustv*  during  tka  i<ut  !mm  4*y«,  which  karf  furand  tka* into  tka  loan, 

A fwrttw  nanwn  of  hopal*******  iin*i*lrf>*«4  »*rly  tkat  *oral*g,  aprufdtsa 
la  noma  It}**,  who*  aunt  of  tkalf  cumwiitnittsad  oil tua* a 

IhMpit*  nark  * lavcl  of  liafaallaia  na4  a van  louwaois*  of  nvmaisad, 
Man*  nurfaiolaf  ***  |ikyaia*iiy  Imponwlblu  no  tun*  w*  tansur*  we*  *'«lwg 
platsd  on  tka  town,  fsoarrugsiitinw  ravaaltal  IkM  tka  nsrwrity  battaliua 
wtaliuwad  ta  tka  toon  had  fra  quant  I y liiartaiat  tkair  p'naa  to  jrifrradae 
unra  tka  Americas  Woi|m  arrivad  *1  tka  uulnkirU  of  tka  tow*.  Dot  wkaa 
Ika  troops  *- 1 unity  rnr  > ua  tka  senna,  no  »»nswd  willing,  nr  baa*  hi* 
to  fnt-a  tka  {ikynit'al  danger*  of  bringing  about  ate-h  * surer  *>V»r,  A a no.* 
aa  aa  ojtjsat unity  to  surrender,  and  dirsui  inatiuattuaa  ua  kow  to  da  no, 

*uf#  |«u*aMmi,  tha  iiv«u akalmtna  mafurily  of  inai|m  r»*|>|iad.  Olhafa  ta 
tka  town  aaainad  to  Ita  nwapt  aion*  with  tka  liila. 


Loudspeaker*  have  alio  proved  highly  affective  against  iso- 
lated enemy  unit*  ("pocket*")  and  against  enemy  troops  or  guer- 
rilla* who  have  taken  refuge  in  foresta,  undvrbruahf  cavts,  etc. 
For  example,  they  were  sometime*  used  with  spectacular  success 
to  accomplish  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troop*  huled  up  on  con- 
quered or  bypassed  Pacific  islands. 

Subversion 

Km  submission  is  the  rhtef  guai  of  tactical  p*yw*r,  subversion 
is  the  unuai  goal  of  strategic  psywar.  By  subversion  in  this 
nense  we  tin  not  refer  only  to  the  spectacular  cloak  and  dagger 
activities  ol  paid  agents.  W*  mean  any  activity  that  is  contrary 
tu  the  best  interests  uf  the  state,  most  particularly  to  the  cun. 
ilurt  of  it  * war  etlorl.  The  paywar  operator's  favorite  instrument 
lor  encouraging  such  activity  on  the  part  ol  civilian  • behind  the 
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battle  tin#*  is  propaganda  calculated  to  avoks  mutual  suipicion, 
dissatisfaction,  and  resentment.  The  theory  underlying  auch 
propaganda  la  that  If  it  la  successful  some  civilian*  will  obey 
orders  Its*  quickly  and  wo?k  Saaa  hard.  They  will  writ#  lonely, 
dapraaaad  tetters  to  thair  aona  in  the  army.  They  wilt  aUy  horn* 
from  th«  factory  oftener  or  contribute  less  free ly  to  war  loans 
or  cheat  whan  thay  tarn  in  thair  crops  for  atats  uaa.  Thay  will 
halp  spread  rumors  against  Uva  political  laadara.  A f*w«— a vary 
(aw  at  bast— will  perhaps  become  ao  bitter  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  their  laadara  that  thay  will  resort  to  spying*  sabotage* 
or  assassination.  But  these  few  can  be  very  useful*  especially 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  war;  it  la  they  who  will  work  with  this 
country's  agents  when  they  can  be  gotten  In.  The  major  function 
of  subversion  propaganda*  in  other  words*  is  to  start  people 
down  the  poad  that  leads  to  actual  cooperation  with  the  United 
States, 

In  a country  at  war*  subversion  takes  a form  anywhere  along 
the  continuum  from  dissatisfaction  to  violent  revolution.  In 
Germany  during  World  War  II  ii  ran  the  gamut  from  Jokes  about 
the  Naais  to  the  plot  to  murder  KiUa»  . In  occupied  Trance  it 
ran  alt  the  way  from  insultt  chalked  on  the  walls  to  the  guerrilla 
activities  of  the  msquis.  In  occupied  South  Korea  it  vren t from 
the  human  chains  that  passed  newt  to  the  organised  sabotage 
that  kept  telephone  linee  out  of  repair.  This  is  the  complex  of 
responses  that  the  strategic  paywar  operator  tries  to  evoke  with 
subversion  propaganda. 

The  general  population  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn  into  subversive 
activities.  Thus  the  psywar  operator  is  on  the  lookout  for  specific 
groupa  that  have  reason  to  be  disaffected  or  which  have  the  organ* 
iaation  and,  above  all,  the  opportunity  for  subversion.  By  working 
with  and  through  such  groups,  instead  of  trying  to  subvert  the  whole 
population,  he  will  at  the  same  time  protect  hi*  friends  and  avoid 
the  risk  of  antagonising  large  numbers  of  people  and  ao  increase 
their  "will  to  obey.* 

Confusion 


Confusion  is  one  of  the  oldest  end  most  common  of  psywsr 
goals,  and  any  type  of  psywer,  whether  tactical,  strategic,  or 
political,  may  have  the  task  of  achieving  it  as  part  u(  its  mission. 

Whsn  a boxer  famed  (or  his  lasting  power  feigns  weartneas 
early  in  s fight,  part  of  hia  purpose  is  to  leave  his  opponent 
wondering  whether  he  is  realty  weary  or  merely  setting  a trap. 
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that  U,  to  confuse  him.  Th#  sam*  thing  i*  tru*  of  Uia  army  com* 
mander  who  put*  hi*  troop*  through  motion*  evidently  calculated 
to  causa  hi*  opponent  to  expect  an  attach  at  a point  in  th*  !ina  at 
which  ha  do#*  not  intend  to  attach  at  «lt«  and  of  tha  strategic  pay* 
war  operator  who  pyramid*  tha  threat  of  a bombing  attach  Into 
a work  stoppage  in  U enemy  cities.  Aa  *U  thaa*  examples  show, 
confusion-producing  paywar  often  has  in  it  an  element  of  dsesp* 
lion.  Mora  precisely,  it  often  confronts  tha  tar  jet  with  a choice 
between  assuming  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  deceive  it, 
naauming  the  contrary,  or  recognising  that  it  does  not  know  what 
to  expect.  But  not  all  paywar  measure*  Intended  to  confuse  are 
of  this  character.  When  Litvinov  was  removed  aa  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs  it  realty  did  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  adopting 
a new,  aaticoltective -security  foreign  policy.  But  ita  immediate 
effect,  no  doubt  Intended  by  Soviet  political  warriors,  was  to 
leave  other  countries  guessing  and  thus  throw  them  diplomatically 
off  balance.  Some  observers  believe  that  many  of  the  moat 
dramatic  Soviet  ddma rche's  in  foreign  affairs  have  as  their  main 
purpose  the  sowing  of  confusion— confusion  for  ita  own  sake— 
in  foreign  chancelleries.  The  proposal  for  peace  negotiations  In 
Korea  many  months  ago  mav,  for  example.  have  been  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  democracies  apparently  do  not  play  this  game.  But  it  is 
something  they  may  hav«  to  learn  in  order  to  espe  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Conflict,  hot  or  cold,  requires  continuous  prediction  and  planning 
—catting  the  tricks  as  to  the  enemy's  present  intentions  and  present 
and  future  capabilities  and  planning  one's  own  campaign  so  as  to 
win.  The  wider,  the  more  complex  the  conflict,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  make  correct  prediction*  and  change  one's  plans  accordingly, 
and  the  more  important  it  is  that  the  predictions  be  made  promptly. 
The  centra)  purpose  of  the  kind  of  paywar  here  in  question  is  to 
do  things  to  the  enemy  that  make  it  difficult  fur  him,  at  the  moment 
anyhow,  to  make  any  prediction  at  alt  that  he's  sure  enough  of  to 
treat  as  firm.  (Leading  him  to  make  a wrong  prediction  Is  de- 
ception psywar,  not  contusion  pa  ear,  though  as  we  have  noted 
the  two  shade  into  one  another.)  The  result  wilt  be  to  delay  hi* 
planning,  which  gains  us  an  advantage  in  time,  and  get  him  wor- 
ried about  the  delay,  thua  maatmiaing  the  likelihood  of  hi*  plan- 
ning badly.  The  perfect  example  is  the  practice,  attributed  by 
snme  observer*  to  the  Communists,  of  ktmultaneoualy  playing 
both  side*  of  the  political  market.  !or  example,  both  supporting 
and  opposing  the  UN,  or  supporting  a strike  ami  urging  policies 
sure  lo  make  it  (.nl 
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On*  further  p<  nl  i*  that  I h*  feasibility  of  confusion  pay ^ir 
var it*  with  th*  «:  tnt  tu  which  the  enemy,  in  making  prediction*, 
rnuat  r*iy  on  data  that  he  can  get  only  or  mostly  from  his  oppo- 
nent** officii!  releases.  If  h«  has  independent  sources  of  informs* 
tlon  a*  to  th*  opponent**  capabilities  and  intentions,  in  other  words, 
tho  opponent**  attempt*  to  confuse  him  wii!  merely  emus*  him. 
Thle,  of  course,  is  why  the  totalitarian  state*  are  In  a better 
position  then  the  democracies  to  achieve  the  goat  of  confusion. 

Coops  ration 

Cooperation  i*  the  chief  goal  of  consolidation  paywar  and  also 
the  chief  goal  of  political  warfare  directed  at  allies  or  nsutrals. 
tn  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  it  offers  the  operator 
a wider  choice  of  media  than  the  other  goal*  we  have  been  die* 
cussing  and  lends  itself  much  better  than  they  to,  for  example, 
the  slower  printed  media,  the  poster,  th*  meeting,  and  the  motion 
picture,  which  usually  cannot  get  through  to  an  ansmy  target 
audience. 

When  a paywar  operator  plana  a campaign  aimed  at  coopers* 
lion  he  is  trying  to  wus  friends  for  hi*  country  and  influence 
people  to  believe  aa  he  doe*.  For  example.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  continuing  tasks  of  America*#  political  warfare  to  keep  the 
friendship  of  the  nation*  of  Latin  America.  Both  sides  in  the 
cold  wer  have  been  directing  cooperation  psywar  at  neutral  areas 
like  India  and  the  Arab  world,  in  th*  hop*  of  winning  th*  friend- 
ship of  those  rich  and  powerful  euuntrita  and,  ultimately,  making 
allies  out  of  them.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  both  the  Soviet 
Union  end  th*  United  State*  have  completed  extensive  consolida- 
tion operations— the  Soviets  in  the  European  satellite  stale*,  £> » t 
Germany,  and  North  Korea,  and  this  country  in  it*  son#  in  Germany 
and  In  Japan.  The  Russian  technique*  and  political  goal*  have, 
of  course,  been  quite  different  from  this  country's.  The  Russian* 
have  fastened  a rigid  control  on  ihe  source*  and  processes  of 
power;  they  have  imposed  a communication  monopoly  and  used 
every  channel  of  communication  and  every  possible  hour  of  time 
to  drive  thetr  teachings  hum*.  The  United  States,  by  contrast, 
has  landtd  to  let  th*  German*  and  Japanese  work  into  the  patterns 
of  democracy  tn  their  own  way  and  has  opened  the  channels  of 
communication  to  and  from  them  by  helping  to  restore  their 
newspapers  and  educational  systems.  Rut  regardless  of  the 
difference  in  technique  and  in  political  muster  plans,  the  object 
on  both  sides  has  been  looper  ttmn 
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Privatization 


By  privatization  we  mm*. tit  thr  d» rec liny  of  a person's  thought* 
/ to  hi*  own  trouble*  and  m'fdit,  with  it  resulting  lire r ran e in  hi* 

attention  to  hi*  country'*  problem*  and  need*,  The  koidhrr  who 
give*  himself  over  to  thought*  of  hi*  own  discomfort  and  home. 

■ irknrss  is  not  likrty  to  be  an  effii  lent  soldier,  or  a good  mem* 
her  of  a working  military  team.  The  civilian  workman  who  give* 
him*elf  over  to  thought*  of  hi*  own  discomfort  and  the  injustice* 
being  don#  him  in  war  work  la  not  likely  to  be  an  efficient  war 
worker  or  to  help  morale  in  hi*  war  plant.  Privatization  may 
therefore  be  the  goal  of  either  tactical  or  ilralegic  p*ywar,  but 
it  ia  aeen  moil  commonly  in  tactical  operation*.  Examples  of 
this  tactic  are  Tig*.  -4  and  5 and  the  frostbite  leaflets  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  leaflet*  and  broadcasts  about  what  the  Comma* 
nists  are  doing  to  the  villages  unit  farms  back  home,  and  the 
material  about  lack  of  medical  care  and  scarcity  of  food.  All 
these  were  designed  to  encourage  the  soldier  to  privatize,  to 
turn  his  attention  away  from  hi*  military  Job  toward  himself 
• and  his  nonmilitary  connections,  and  thus  to  win  all  or  part  of 

hi*  effectiveness  away  from  his  army. 

Panic 

< 

The  response  Gideon  desired  and  got  from  the  Midianitrs 
w.»»  panic  The  German  blitzkrieg  across  Prance  and  the  Low. 
lands  was,  in  part  at  least,  a psywar  measure  of  this  type  and 
depended  for  It*  tactical  sucre**,  in  large  part,  on  it*  success 
as  psywar.  The  screaming  dive  bombers,  the  terrific  dewtruc. 
tion  in  Rotterdam,  the  careful  propaganda  butlu*up,  that  is  to  *.»> , 
were  all  calculated  to  arouse  panic;  paralyze  transportation, 
supply,  ami  ruminiiimntion  systems,  and  disorganize  the  oppo* 
sitlon  Panic  was  also  one  object  of  many  Nazi  bombing  rants 
and  of  the  flying«homl»  attack  on  Britain,  Sut  h measures  are 
based  on  the  notion  that  an  enemy  ridden  by  panic  will  not  pro. 
date  and  that  in  a closely  organized  opt  ration  like  modern  war. 
tare  even  a small  renter  of  panic  may  seriously  weaken  the 
whole . A fai  lory  tentrr  where  production  notably  tails  off  may 
Itandif  ap  a nation's  entire  war  effort.  A single  unit  that  abandons 
it  < plate  in  the  line  may  lose  a battle  for  a whole  army 

It  is  hardly  nnessary  to  say  that  the  doom  bomb  provides 
* new  and  overpowering  reason  lor  under sMu.ltng  not  only  the 
offensive  ,, ii*  mil  t!s  it*  defensive  • nutrol  ptuit  to  warfare 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  A3  PART  OF  A TOTAL 
OPERATION 

The  uecs  of  peywar  are  therefore  as  broad  as  » nation's 
t‘  M*ty  ta  implement  Us  policies  and  programs  by  th«  eommu. 
nicatlon  of  mfinjii.  But  if  the  question  is  silitf  thi  olhtr 
w*y— What  con  psywar  bs  counted  on  ta  4a?  —then  it  becomes 
important  ta  sntsr  a word  of  caution. 

Psywar  per  at  is  not  a mighty  weapon  in  ths  way  that  mush 
contemporary  discussion  assumes  U to  be  or  in  ths  way  that 
ths  atomic  bomb  is  a mighty  weapon.  A single  atomic  bomb  may 
hilt  thousands  of  people,  lay  waste  miles  of  countryside,  and  fores 
a nation  to  its  bases,  A single  act  of  psywar  (a  leaflet,  % radio 
broadcast)  1*  not  ilhsiy  to  bring  about  the  submission,  subversion, 
cooperation,  confuaion,  privatisation,  or  panic  of  even  its  target 
audience,  much  less  a target  country}  even  the  cumulative  effect 
of  a series  of  acts  of  psywar,  a whole  propaganda  campaign,  for 
example,  is  tihsiy  to  be  very  small.  At  most  it  will  change  the 
attitudes  of  e numerically  small  group  of  people;  it  ia  iihtly  to 
change  even  their  attitudes  not  very  much;  and,  for  reasons  we 
have  alrsady  seen,  not  all  of  those  whose  attitudes  are  changed 
by  it  wilt  act  in  the  desired  manner.  But  this  is  not  to  say  Shat 
psywar  cannot  change  the  course  of  events.  The  Communist 
psywar  that  enlisted  Xlaus  Fuchs  as  a Soviet  spy  did  not  neces- 
sarily worh  any  sea  change  in  his  attitudes,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  end  result  was  to  cut  down  America's  time 
advantage  in  atomic  warfare  by  several  years.  Psywar,  in 
abort,  may  well  supply  the  nail  without  which  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  lost,  And  no  stronger  claim  need  be  made  for  it. 

Betides  being  lees  then  mighty,  psywar  is  not  a sure-fire 
weapon.  It  cells,  as  we  shall  see,  for  great  skill,  great  imagi. 
nativeneaa  and  empathy,  and  treat  resourcefulness  on  the  part 
of  the  operators;  it  cells  for  good  current  intelligence  about  the 
Urget;  end  like  moat  human  activities  it  calls,  at  the  margin, 
for  a bit  of  luck.  Any  of  thaee  things  m*y  be  misting  in  any 
psywar  operation;  to  the  extent  that  any  are  misting,  psywar 
nil  be  proportionately  leaa  mighty.  If  many  are  missing,  it 
may  accomplish  nothing  or  even  hurt  the  cause  it  is  Intended  to 
support.  This,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  true  of  all. weapon*. 

We  do  not  know  beforehand,  in  ar.y  given  situation,  what  any 
weapon  wilt  arromp‘i*h.  The  nation  t bets,  ««  must  remember, 
are  on  its  combination  or  "family"  of  weapons,  any  member  ot 
which  may  fail  it  in  any  given  mtuation  without  the  family  as  a 
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whole  failing  it,  And  ail  wt  need  claim  for  piywir  li  that  it  if 
* m«mb#r  of  the  family  that  ha*  grown  to  be  ml jhtjr  enough  and 
priditUbii  enough  that  we  dare  not  leave  it  at  home  when  we 
§0  forth  to  do  bailie. 

We  matt  notice  alee  that  psywa r it  moat  likely  to  yield 
dividend*  when  it  ia  need  in  combination  with  the  athor  wessons 
in  the  family,  A paywar  sound  truck  drawn  up  alone  before  the 
city  of  Willlngen,  Germany*  without  the  thrsst  or  appearance  of 
force,  could  not  have  achieved  the  surrender  of  the  garrison. 

But  a peywar  mission  supported  by  an  American  army  was  able 
in  • few  minutes  to  accompli  ah  the  surrender  of  the  garrison, 
prevent  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  casualties,  and  nave 
days  or  week*  of  fighting,  thus  freeing  some  resources  for  other 
military  uses.  Likewise  Captain  Zacharies,3  broadcasting  to 
Japaa,  would  not  have  been  able  to  sway  the  Japanese  war  policy 
to  any  great  extent  without  the  presence  of  the  US  Air  Force  over 
Kyushu  and  Honshu,  the  U5  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Allied 
'army  poiaed  on  Ckianw*  and  the  Philippines.  But  when  Zacharias's 
persuasive  broadcasts  were  added  io  these  factors,  the  broadcast* 
war*  able  to  contribute  significantly,  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points, 
one  of  the  most  effective  piecee  of  psywar  of  all  time,  represent 
another  cast  in  point.  By  themselves  they  were  merely  lucid 
and  rational.  With  the  power  and  integrity  of  the  Untied  States 
and  the  Allies  behind  them,  they  were  a powerful  wespon  that 
undoubtedly  changed  men’s  mind*  and  helped  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  And  look  at  tha  other  side  of  the  present  world  conflict. 

How  much  more  has  Communist  propaganda  accomplished  in 
Curope  and  Asla-oufside . Russia  because  it  had  Communist  or* 
ganiaattons  and  the  threat  or  promise  of  Soviet  power  behind  it? 

This  principle  Is  important.  Psywsr  is  used  with  greatest 
effect  always  when  combined  with  other  measures— -actions, 
policies,  military  force,  threats  of  force,  etc.  So  used.  It  can 
broaden  and  increase  the  impact  of  the  action,  the  policy,  the 
forco,  or  the  threat,  which  in  turn  broaden  and  increase  its 
impact.  And  thus  it  becomes  a matter  of  first  importance  how 
paywar  it  fitted  into  other  measure* . how  It  ia  blended  with 
other  weapons  to  implement  policy,  and  how  it*  uee  is  coordinated 
and  timed  with  military,  economic,  or  political  operations, 

Used  well,  coordinator!  well,  psywar  can  often  eubslitutr  to 
some  extent  for  military  nr  political  force,  in  a situation  other* 
wise  does,  It  can  often  sway  the  balance.  Built  into  a campaign, 
political  or  military,  it  can  contribute  not  only  to  victory  today 
but  also  to  an  easier  battle  tomorrow 
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SUMMARY 

Our  topic  ho*  now  moved  from  the  process  of  piywir  to  it* 
use,  and  you  wilt  ftcognUe  that  w*  irt  no  longer  tolling  in  tht 
vocabulary  of  social  psychology  hut  inerrasingty  in  ih*  language 
of  politics  i«4  power.  For,  although  psywar  may  be  used  to  coll 
forth  ony  response  which  is  In  the  power  of  the  tvilUMi  target 
audience  to  mohe  *nd  within  the  power  of  the  available  symbols  ( 

•nd  medio  to  stimulate,  in  practice  its  u»«  is  restricted  to  tht  j 

politico)  and  military  goals  of  tht  Ration  that  uses  it.  j 

Its  broad  targets  are  therefore  groups  that  can  exercise  or  | 

implementor  at  least  affect  power  relatione,  that  is,  the  political  , 

elite,  military  elite,  military  population,  end  working  population,  j 

Vow  will  find  it  useful  to  remember  Speier's  cUaslileailW  of  ^ 

the  power  area*  that  psywar  seeks  to  influence:  the  deciding  of  f 

foreign  policy,  determination  of  military  missions,  ability  to 
govern,  ability  to  command,  will  to  obey,  and  will  to  fight. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  psywar  may  have,  among  other 
purpose*,  those  cf  supporting  diplomatic  negotiations  or  political 
objectives,  gaining  the  support  and  cooperation  of  neutral  court . * 

tries,  strengthening  or  weakening  alliances,  deterring  a nation  * 

from  aggression  or  clearing  the  way  for  aggression,  and  bringing  f 

about  the  final  capitulation  of  an  tnatny  nation.  t 

In  the  area  of  military  missions,  psywar  may  be  used  to  in- 
fluence the  design  of  enemy  strategy  and  tactics,  to  enhance  mili- 
tary deception,  to  affect  the  will  of  command  to  begin  or  continue 
fighting,  and  to  rouse  public  opinion  or  politic  si  pressures  for  , 

or  against  a military  operation. 

In  relation  to  the  ability  to  govern,  psywar  may  be  employed 
to  in  erfere  with  control  systems  or  with  communication,  to  help 
build  countrrelites,  to  make  friendly  leaders  stronger  and  enemy 
leaders  weaker,  and  to  support  resistance  movements  and  gain 
support  in  newiy  liberated  areas. 

In  the  area  of  ability  to  command,  psywar  may  be  used  to 
produce  dissension  among  enemy  forces,  to  strengthen  friendly 
leaders  and  weaken  enemy  onee,  to  convey  deceptive  intelligence 
and  to  disrupt  communications,  to  support  millU  y government, 
and  to  elicit  information  of  military  value. 

A*  a weapon  against  the  will  to  obey,  psywar  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  iiiiitnslan  between  military  and  political  elites,  to 
disrupt  communication  between  leader  and  followers,  to  under- 
mine confidence  in  leadership  and  war  aims,  to  reduce  the  in- 
centive to  work,  to  affect  willingness  to  make  i.i*  nine*  ,tnd 
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face  dangers,  to  cause  panic,  to  encourage  a sen**  of  Inequality 
and  unfairness,  to  encourage  the  self-interests  of  mlnoritygroups 
and  to  http  In  th«  subversion  of  hay  ptraonntl. 

Against  tht  wilt  to  fight,  psywar  can  bo  used  to  encourage 
surrender  and  aspoeiaUy  to  reduce  lait-ditch  rasiaUncc,  to 
induct  a atntt  of  unfair  treatment,  to  increase  tht  impact  of 
weapon*,  and  to  contribute  to  tht  subversion  of  hay  persona*!. 

You  will  rteogniat,  of  count,  that  these  art  merely  ox- 
ample*  and  not  inclusive  lists. 

You  may  alto  want  to  remtmbtr  tht  Hat  of  the  chief  rt- 
•ponata  paywar  ia  uaod  to  aeeh,  aa  given  in  thia  chapter.  Tht  at 
responses  art  aubmiaaion,  subversion,  confusion,  cooperation, 
privatiaation,  and  panic—and  their  oppositea.  Moreover,  peywar 
ia  often  called  upon  to  counteract  enemy  attempts  to  produce 
these  responses. 

Finally  you  will  want  to  remember  that  psywar  derive*  its 
chief  effectiveness  from  bsing  a part  at  a total  operation.  It  it 
not  by  itaclf  so  mighty  a weapon  aa,  for  example,  the  atom  bomb, 
But  used  well,  coordinated  well  with  other  instruments  of  power, 
it  can  often  sway  the  balance  between  victory  and  defeat. 
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CHAPTX*  4 1 


lACXOaOUMD  OP  THE  PSYCHCLCOJCAL  WAH7AAS  DJC3ICN 


The  us«  psywar  reyiiMi  • of  managerial  ^tleieai. 

On  tit*  highest  ochelon*  th«}«  art  closely  rtUUd  to  policy.  0j» 
ttt  lowest  echelons  they  art  concerned  wi’Ji  technics.  Across 
the  continuum  from  policy  to  technique,  however,  the  basic  quss • 
lions  art  tho  same*  What  shall  w«  try  to  accomplish  with  psywast 
With  what  Urgcl?  Wheat  Howt 

No  psywar  decision,  however,  eta  be  props rly  mad*  ia  terms 
of  purely  technical  considerations*  as  it  psywar  were  a*  isolated 
activity.  Psywar  planning  moat  work,  at  ail  echelons,  not  only 
(1)  within  the  framework  of  policy  and  objectives  but  also  (3)  within 
limits  set  by  operational  plana  and  capabilities,  and  0)  within  limits 
set  by  intelligence,  both  basic  and  current.  Otherwise,  it  would 
leave  out  of  account  much  essential  information  about  potentials, 
capabilities,  end  vulnerabilities}  cut  itself  off  f*om  the  reinforcing 
power  of  events:  and,  worst  of  all,  commit  its  government— in 
other  peoples4  eyes  at  least— to  promisee  that  cannot  be  redeemed, 
policies  that  cannot  be  carried  out*  etc.  Indeed,  the  three  limiting 
considerations  of  paywar  planning  are  so  important  that  they  may 
well  be  restated!  The  paycHoioalcal  wirfare  decision  must  be 
made  (i)  within  the  framework  of  policy  and  objectives}  jl\  laT* 
conjunction  with  operational  plans*  and  with  an  eye  to  cyersttanal 
capahiiitleat  and  (ill n the  tiiht  of  the  fullest  possible  latelli  jence 
about  tbs  target. 

These  three  requirements  tor  the  sound  psywar  decision  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 
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POLICY  AN*)  OBJECTIVES 

By  policy  we  mean  what  Lerner*  has  called  "the  continuous 
effort  lo  Shape  the  fature  by  decisions  in  the  present.*  A contused 
policy*  then,  it  limply  one  in  which  clear  and  unambiguous  and 
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consistent  decisions  about  shaping  the  future  fait  to  get  mad*.  A 
faulty  policy  estate  whan  present  decisions  a re  of  auch  character 
that  they  will  not  shape  the  future  in  the  way  the  policy  makers 
intend.  A “sound  policy.*  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  that  uses  all 
available  means  and  instruments  to  produce  decisions  that  will 
make  future  events  develop  according  to  our  stated  goals.  Hence 
the  soundness  of  any  policy  decision  is  "to  be  Judged  by  Its  effec- 
tiveness in  modifying  given  condition*  toward  desired  goals." 

How  It  u apparent  that  psywar  la  one  of  the  instruments  Just 
mentioned.  Sts  assignment  is  to  modify  "given  conditions  toward 
desired  goals,"  It  must  also  be  apparent  that  psywar  con  never 
bo  better  titan  policy.  If  policy  ia  confused,  can  psywar  be  any 
different?  If  policy  la  faulty,  esn  psywar  hope  that  ita  efforts 
will  forward  national  objectives?  The  answer,  clearly,  ia  no. 

The  layman's  stereotype  of  the  propagandist  or  iho  psycho- 
logical warrior  la  that  of  a magician  who  moves  men  arouAd  with 
word-wlsardry  and  reshuffles  world  events  to  suit  himself.  We 
know  it  is  not  so.  Ws  know  that  if  our  Asia  policy  is  confused,  no 
psywar,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  can  hsap  car  affairs  ia  that  area 
from  going  badly.  Ws  know  that  If  our  policy  in  regard  to  resisting 
Communism  turns  out  to  be  faulty,  then  Cod  pity  ue,  for  no  psywar 
operation  ia  going  to  be  able  to  save  us.  tn  fact,  that  stereotype 
t*  on*  for  both  the  psywar  student  and  the  political  leader  to  put 
out  of  their  minds— the  former  because  he  needs  to  get  rid  of 
any  lingering  suspicion  that  hts  task  is  to  make  fortign  policy, 
and  the  latter  because  he  needs  to  get  rid  of  any  lingering  sus- 
picion that  if  ha  fails  to  clarify  policy  goats,  or  chooses  wrong, 
then  his  psywar  man  can  straighten  things  out  tor  him,  or  cover 
up  his  mistakes. 

Psywar,  then,  Is  an  instrument  of  policy  and  s means  toward 
accomplishing  objectives.  The  responsibility  of  the  policy  maker 
ta  to  present  the  psywar  operator  with  a clear  and  a sound  policy. 
The  responsibility  of  the  psywar  man  is  to  implement  that  policy 
with  effective  messages.  He  has,  no  doubt,  a further  responsibility 
to  give  advice,  when  asked  for  it,  sa  to  what  the  psychological  ef- 
fect of  a policy  will  probably  be,  and  whAt  the  psywar  implementation 
of  a policy  will  call  for  in  the  wey  of  resources,  modified  directives, 
etc.  But  chiefly  he  is  presented  with  a policy,  and  he  translates 
tt—at  the  level  of  hu  echelon  — into  directives,  campaigns,  media 
choices,  and  messages. 

The  various  types  of  psywar  differ  in  their  relation  to  national 
policy.  Into  tha  planning  of  political  psywar,  for  example.  national 
policy  antara  directly;  it  enters  somewhat  lass  directly  into  the 
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planning  of  strategic  and  consolidation  psywar  ana  least  directly 
into  the  planning  of  tactical  psywar.  No  psywar  planning,  h owever, 
can  leave  U out  of  account  or  30  against  it.  Taka,  for  enampia, 
the  policy  stated  claarly  by  the  President  during  World  War  11, 
that  the  only  tarma  to  ha  offarod  our  enemies  should  ha  uncon- 
ditional aur render,  This  national  policy  raachad  down  even  to  the 
tactical  level,  greatly  raatrleting  what  could  ha  tali  to  tha  Naai 
arm!#*  hy  way  of  persuading  them  to  lay  down  their  weapon*— 
partly  because  of  uncertainty  3*  to  what  could  he  said  and  what 
eould  not.  General  Xisenhowsr  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  a 
clarification  from  higher  authority  of  what  unconditional 
render  actually  meant,  so  that  enemy  troop*  could  be  told  clearly 
what  to  aspect  if  they  were  to  give  up  the  fight.  Soma  observers 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  policy  seriously  handicapped  our  paywar 
offort  in  Europe,  and  thia  is  a good  place  to  repeat  the  objection 
to  which  such  etatement*  are  open.  What  is  meant  by  this  on*  la 
that  more  Germans  would  have  surrendered,  after' seeing  our  leaf- 
tots,  if  th«  latter  had  a*.t  had  to  stress  unconditional  surrender. 

But  since  our  national  policy  makers  did  not  wsnt  surrender  on 
terms  other  than  unconditional  capitulation,  any  surrsndert 
paywar  might  have  got  on  other  terms  would  have  forwarded  no 
US  objective  and  would  have  been  pointless  or  even  harmful. 

Military  objectives  enter  most  directly  into  the  planning  of 
tactical  psywa*  lest  into  strategic  and  consolidation,  least  into 
political;  but  they  must  he  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  of 
every  kind  of  paywar.  For  ssarr.pl*,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
it  not  able  or  eager  to  undertake  certain  military  commitments 
in  far  places  aharply  limits  what  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  can  say  or 
imply,  by  way  of  threats  or  promises,  in  political  paywar. 

The  planner  of  psywar  will  therefore  work  within  the  blueprints 
of  policy  and  objectives,  and  the  planning  priorities  will  be  con- 
gruent with  the  priorities  for  goals  and  objectives.  Even  with  that 
understood,  however,  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  relation  of 
policy  and  objectives  to  planning  which  continue  to  cause  confu- 
sion in  paywar  circles. 

For  one  thing,  every  peywar  situation  involve*  some  combina- 
tion of  short-  and  medium-  and  long- range  policy  goaia  and 
military  objectives.  Policy*!**,  for  instance,  a current  opera- 
tion might  involve  an  immediate  political  goal  of  this  or  that 
character,  the  medium -range  goal  of  victory  in  an  international 
conflict,  and  the  iurg-t*rm  goal  of  such  and  auch  a kind  of  inter- 
national reorganisation  alter  the  conflict.  In  a military  psywar 
opo ration  the  nu.il*  might  be  ,t  tuccesaful  strategic  retreat  in  a 
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j>trUcul*r  sector,  victory  in  ih<  campaign,  and  unconditional  sur- 
render by  th»  enemy  in  tha  war  ai  a whole.  Psywar  planning  ia 
Ukaly  to  be  a|  ita  boat  whan  the  long-ring#  objective*,  political 
or  military,  hava  baan  it  ciaarly  dillntd  aa  tha  medium-  and 
short-range  Otherwise  there  ia  libaly  to  ba  waste  motion, 

tvan  motion  at  croea-purpotes.  General  Robert  A*  McClure  baa 
told  bow  our  paywar  in  Siifsp#  cam*  a cropper  by  widaiy  publi- 
cising io  tha  anamy  our  strict  adherence  to  tha  Canaan  conaan* 
lion— a policy  that  aaamod  obviously  safe  in  tha  abaaaca  of  policy 
statements  to  tha  contrary.  -It  was  a good  ‘calling  point*  to  proa* 
paetivo  prlaonarc  of  war.-  General  McClure*  aayt.  *Vary  Uta 
in  tha  Normandy  campaign  it  wa»  discovered,  by  chance,  that  wo 
would  not  no ceaaarlly  adboro  to  tho  provision  of  ‘aarly  rater*  io 
your  homes.*  The  decision  to  uco  prlaonarc  of  war  for  recon- 
struction labor  did  not  roach  tha  psychological  warriors  until  altor 
wa  had  committed  our  Governments  to  a course  of  action  they  did 
not  intend  to  follow,* 

It  is  probably  easier  for  a government  that  haa  com*  Into  power 
through  revolution,  and  has  thereby  learned  ihe  lac  con  nt  waiting 
and  looking  far  ahaad,  to  plan  in  V ng-range  tarma.  A totalitarian 
govarnmant,  where  power  is  centralised,  has  a considerable  »d- 
ventage  in  tbit  regard  over  a democracy,  where  public  opinion 
mu*t  enter  into  every  baaic  decision  and  where  policy  may  vary 
with  tha  ahtlting  wind*  of  politic*.  Again,  It  is  notoriously  more 
difficult  for  a wartime  coalition  of  governments  io  make  and 
atate  clear  long-range  policy  than  for  a single  power  to  do  »o. 

And  it  ie  a truism  that  if  policy  and  objectives  ara  short-range 
and  opportunistic*  then  not  only  paywar  operations  but  military 
and  political  operations  also  may  be  wasteful  or  harmful. 

The  planner  of  peywar  must  therefor*  use  to  the  full  auch 
long-range  policy  directives  as  he  can  get.  America**  peywar 
meeeagee  addressed  to  occupied  Europe  In  World  War  It  furnished 
*n  interesting  example  of  this  problem  when  it  cam*  to  deciding 
what  should  be  said  to  the  l*r#nch  people.  Or#  of  the  objective* 
was  Obviously  to  strengthen  and  encouraga  the  French  resistance 
movement.  At  the  same  time,  political  exigencies  led  the  US 
Cue# rnment  to  the  decision  that  it  muat  work  with  the  collaboration 
government  of  PeUin.  Thus,  although  the  Resistance  was  actively 
opposing  the  Petatn  government,  it  was  derided  that  gone  of  the 
US  propaganda  should  attack  Patam,  on  the  theory  that,  whereas 
the  United  States  wuui  . aid  anyone  who  opposed  the  Naais,  long- 
range  policy  did  not  inHuat*  the  wisdom  oi  aiding  Frenchmen  to 
tight  F rnnehmen. 
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, The  solution,  however,  tie*  only  in  small  part  with  the  planner 

ot  psywa f . It  is  th*  policy  maker  himself  who  1»  obligated  not  only 
to  plan  in  at  long-range  (arm*  u possible  but  also  to  state  long- 
. ran|«  policy  clearly  and  fully  for  hia  psywar  operatora  and  to 

*'  coneider  the  potential  effect  ef  an  intended  policy  on  hia  world 

relatione,  Sven  short-range  military  action  should,  in  future  more 
often  than  in  the?  pest,  be  deai§ned  with  an  eye  to  He  psychological 
effect  on  longer-range  military  and  political  objective#.  The 
•hortofaage  goal#  may  be  deceptively  clear.  Thua  it  aeamed 
deairabla  at  the  time  to  bomb  Uia  monastery  on  Monte  Caaaino. 

But  the  uae  U*e  Nail  propagandists  were  able  to  make  of  that 
action  on  our  parti  and  U»  powerful  effect  throughout  Italy  and  the 
Catholic  world,  lead  • * to  believe  now  that  a second  took  at  that 
objective  might  have  been  indicated  before  the  planes  were  dis- 
patched by  our  commanders. 

la  practice,.  poJ-^y  usually  presents  itself  to  the  pay  war  opera- 
tor aa  a directive,  an  official  statement  by  a government  or  theater 
command,  a public  addresa  by  an  official  able  to  cute  policy 
(Roosevelt's  and  Churchill's  speeches  proved  the  best  sources  of 
policy  for  SHAXT  psywer),  or  an  act  of  a congress  or  parliament. 
Short-range  military  objectives  usually  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
briefing  or  a command  request  for  aid.  Long-range  objectives 
and  timetables  tend  to  be  available  in  direct  proportion  to  th# 
degree  of  confidence  in  which  high  commend  holds  psywar.  In 
any  case,  before  the  psywar  operator  turns  any  policy  or  objec- 
tives into  messages,  he  should  drop  tn  at  Operations  and  Intelligence. 


OPERATIONS 

Psywer'*  problem  with  operations  is  e problem  of  integration. 
This  is  a two-level  problem.  On  one  level,  that  of  fitting  peywar 
Into  a local  situation,  the  field  operator  can  do  much  toward  solving 
the  problem  himself.  This,  equally  in  military  and  nonmilitary 
psywar,  • * in  large  part  a matter  of  cultivating  good  personal 
relations  with  operating  personnel  (the  -1  people— A- J,  G-S,  S-l  — 
and  the  local  embassy),  and  bringing  them  to  see  how  peywar  can 
help  them,  and,  finally,  of  conducting  psywer  operations  wtih  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  to  and  interference  with  operation!  in 
general.  Psywar,  for  eaample,  must  not  monopolise  local  printing 
iaCilllte*  or  eapm  t leatlets  to  take  precedent*  «»v*r  ammunition 
when  a truck  ta  going  up  to  regiment.  On  a higher  level,  however- 
that  of  integrating  peyw.ir  into  the  total  nation-*!  program  — there  is 
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not  much  the  ptywar  operators  can  do.  And  yet  this  is  far  and 
i away  the  more  important  of  the  two  problem  levels. 

Wo  have  said  that  p*ywa?  is  one  of  several  instruments  of 
t policy  that  ivory  nation  has  at  its  dispose!.  According  to  Harold 

Las  swell,*  wo  may  distinguish  four  such  instruments!  diplomacy, 
propaganda,  economics,  and  arms.  Thors  is  good  reason  to  beileve 
that  throe  of  those  instruments  of  policy  are,  on  the  highest  levels 
of  policy  in  the  United  States,  integrated  pretty  well  into  the  national 
program.  If  a diplomatic  action  is  to  he  taken— for  example,  if 
diplomatic  recognition  is  to  he  withheld  from  led  China— there 
are  reasonably  good  guarantees  that  the  things  the  diplomats  will 
do  to  that  and  wilt  support  and  not  weaken  other  US  policies,  will 
themselves  be  backed  up  by  other  US  government  action,  and  wlU 
not  be  decided  on  In  the  first  place  without  careful  study  of  how 
they  fit  into  the  total  picture.  Similarly  with  international  economic 
decisions— for  example,  when  money  is  to  be  allocated  to  prime 
the  economic  pump  in  Europe— there  ia  a reason  to  beiteye  that 
top  •level  officials  in  all  departments  concerned  will  enter  into 
and  affect  the  planning.  When  an  Important  military  decision  is 
to  be  made— for  example,  when  it  wae  decided  to  resist  Communist 
aggrtasion  in  North  Korea— the  decision  was  undoubtedly  coor- 
dinated not  only  with  numsroua  nonmilitary  programs  In  the  US 
but  with  the  policy  makers  of  other  nations  at  well.  With  all  three 
of  these  weapons,  in  other  words,  there  are  prior  guarantee*  of 
support  for  the  weapons  from  other  quarters  when  it  la  needed,  and 
prior  guarantees  against  actions  being  taken  without  regard  for 
5 their  Implication*  for  other  programs,  and  thus  against  the  Govern- 

ment's left  hend  acting  at  cross-purposes  with  its  right  hand. 

' But  what  happens  to  the  fourth  weapon  at  the  lop  level? 

Bruce  Lockhart/chlef  of  British  psywar  in  World  War  11, 
writes  thus  of  hia  own  government's  attitudes  "No  serious  impetus 
was  ever  given  to  our  propaganda  efforts  from  on  top.  It  wes  due, 

I think,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  graver  events  and  partly  to  Igno- 
rance of  the  subject  in  Whitehall.  The  ignorance  bred  skepticism, 
and  together  they  were  a formidable  hurdle.* 

Daniel  Lerner,*tn  his  account  of  European  ptywsr  operations, 
•peak*  regretfully  of  "the  lack  of  interest  in  aykewar  displayed 
by  mo»t  top  Americen  official*  responsible  for  the  policies  and 
conduct  of  the  war.* 

Carroll*  teattlied; 

Si  ww  a . ursoun  f»<  t • ami  l hail  .■•H.ft,— u«*a  i*l  11  tat*,  -ihM  ih* 

|V— l.liiit , »K.i.(.«lalilt<.ht«l  itm  0*1,  iMva,  fcmtw  »t»W  It  waw  'tiling,  ami 
niiiwtiim** . ri.nluMf’.l  tt  •lilt  ihn  Olltru  • ■!  l'nnni*nhi|i,  Hi* 

ha.1  ttui.ii  mumwl  tu  thu  , alum  uf  Ihu  |ifii|t*tiiii-l%  -urvii  u ami  t.%1 
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I*  Mil  M«r.* 

Carroll  add*  that  Cordell  Hull  "know  3 y*r»  its*  than  tho  President 
about  QW!  and  cared  about  as  much. " 

General  McClura.’who  cernmandrd  the  pay  war  operation  at 
MAX}*,  writaa  ruefully)  *Aa  understanding  of  tha  proper  aource 
•I  Government  policy,  it*  actual  communication  to  the  /laid  by  a 
rehab!*,  rapid  choanal,  a lading  of  belonging  to  a proparly  or* 
ganiacd  team  owing  aiiagianca  to  the  commander  under  whom  U 
waa  aorving,  and  ant  to  severe!  independent  Government  agencies, 
would  hava  solved  moat  of  tho  Psychological  Warfare  difficult!** 
in  SHA27,* 

Thia  matter  of  integrating  paywar  into  the  total  international 
operation  of  a nation  ia  tho  moat  important  operational  problem 
that  paywar  faces.  It  waa  not  solved  in  World  War  II,  aa  ths  pro- 
ceding  quotation#  indicate,  and  almost  certainly  has  not  been  salved 
atnea.  Yat  until  paywar  ia  integrated  into  planning  at  the  highest 
level*,  the  rail  potentialities  of  the  weapon  will  never  bo  exploited. 

Need  we  eay  that  tho  Russians  have  no  such  difficulty?  Both 
their  doctrine  and  their  tradition  give  propaganda  a conspicuous 
place  in  carrying  out  policy.  Thoy  have  never  forgotten,  as  Lass- 
well*  points  out,  that  the  revolution  of  191?  was  prepared  by  years 
of  activity  during  which  Party  members  devoted  moat  of  their 
energies  to  propaganda.  Since  191?  they  have  seen  propaganda 
help  to  knock  off  one  after  another  of  their  neighbors,  essentially 
paywar  means  to  them  a highly  effective  and  fantastically  inaa* 
pensive  instrument  for  achieving  world  domination.  It  is  as  much 
a part  of  thair  over-ait  operational  plans  as  is  tha  Rad  Army. 

With  ua,  however,  thia  lesson  seems  nut  yet  to  have  been  learned. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  a problem  for  the  chiefs,  which  paywar 
operators  can  affect  unly  by  gradually  getting  across  to  the  chiefs 
how  much  easier  thetr  task  would  be  if  this  country  imitated  the 
Russian*  a little  in  this  regard.  In  local  operations,  however, 
ths  principle  is  the  same  — paywar,  aa  one  striking  arm,  moat 
synchronise  with  the  other  striking  arm*— and  ptywar  personnel 
can,  we  repeat,  to  some  anient  take  the  initiative.  How  necessary 
(hi*  is  America  learned  the  hard  way  in  piacas  such  a*  Aachen, 
where  leaflets  and  loudaprskar*,  improperly  coordinated  with 
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military  tore*,  failed  to  bring  about  the  surrender  of  the  cily'a 
garrison,  and  where,  consequently,  more  lives  were  spent  than 
should  have  been  required. 

Property  used,  political,  military,  and  psychological  effects 
tea  interact  to  make  each  ether  immeasurably  stronger.  An 
example  of  this  was  flying  the  Hump  into  China,  The  military 
effect!  of  the  supplies  American  planes  were  able  to  deliver  to 
Chungking  were  significant.  Sul  even  more  important  was  the 
political  effect  of  encouraging  the  Chinese  government  to  resist. 
Perhaps  most  powerful  of  ail*— end  immensely  influential  on 
Chinese  resistance— was  the  demonstration  of  America**  strength, 
skill,  and  determination  to  enemies  and  Allies. 

Another  convincing  demonstration  of  the  power  of  coordinated 
political,  military,  and  propaganda  actions  was  the  Naat  campaign 
in  Europe  which  Tsylo r*  to  aptly  called  a •strategy  of  terror.* 

The  political  pressure  from  Berlin,  the  screaming  3 Jukes,  and 
the  threatening  radio  ell  drove  toward  the  single  goal  of  Nasi 
conquest. 

In  the  practical  sense,  therefore,  psywar  ia  always  dependent 
•n  operational  capabilities  in  two  fields.  One  ia  far  political,  mill* 
tary,  and  perhaps  economic  action  of  a given  kind  at  a given  time. 

It  te,  of  course,  essential  to  know  operational  capabilities  and 
intentions  before  making  promises  and  threats  ia  psywar  output. 

It  ia  equally  important  to  time  and  phase  psywar  with  the  opera* 
Uonal  schedule.  The  airlift  into  Berlin  was  an  example.  Even 
without  a word  of  propaganda  the  lift  was  a magnificent  piece  of 
psywar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  intentions  snd  capabilities  had 
been  made  known  before  the  lift  began,  if  our  psywar  operators 
had  been  able  to  tell  the  world  what  the  Free  World  was  prepared 
to  do  to  resist  aggression  in  Berlin,  then  the  effect  would  have 
been  still  greater.  For  the  audisne*  would  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  whole  action  develop,  like  the  plot  of  a story,  wiih  Ui* 
conflicting  intentions  clear  and  the  action  clearly  demonstrating 
a victory  which  counterpropaganda  would  have  had  a harder  time 
befogging  and  belittling. 

In  the  second  place,  psywar  is  dependant  on  operational  cape* 
biltttea  for  delivering  a message  in  a given  way  at  a given  time. 

If,  for  example,  no  qualified  psywar  personnel  ere  available  when 
and  where  they  are  needed,  the  psywar  weapon  simply  cannot  make 
its  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  the  national  purposa.  If 
none  of  the  short-wave  stationa  reach  country  A.  then  radio  psywar 
to  that  country  ia.  for  the  moment,  out  of  the  question.  II  no  loud- 
speakers  are  available,  obviously  that  method  is  impossible.  If 
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it  lakes  « week  to  print  and  disseminate  a leaflet,  the  capacity  of 
paywar  to  affect  tactical  situation*  will  be  smaller  by  far  than  it 
might  have  burn  if. facilities  were  availably  fur  gutting  leaflets 
out  on  abort  notice.  II  an  airplane  ia  available  only  on  Tuesdays  to 
drop  paywar  materials*  then  other  methods  of  dissemination  must 
he  used  on  the  other  six  days  unless,  from  paywar'a  point  of  view, 
they  are  to  he  wasted. 

The  extent  of  operational  support  now  required  by,  for  example. 
Strictly  military  paywar*  may  be  Judged  by  a simple  set  of  figures. 
In  World  War  I all  belligerents  dropped  a total  of  about  20*000,909 
leaflets.  In  World  War  11  the  Western  Allies  alone  dropped 
1*2)0,000,000  leaflets.  Approximately  that  same  number  were 
dropped  by  this  country  alone  in  the  first  21  months  of  the  Korean 
operation. 

The  extent  of  coordination  retired  of  a combat  paywar  officer 
is  illuatrated  by  a study  made  by  the  Army  paywar  training  school. 
A combat  paywar  officer  is  expected  to  be  responsible  for  effecting 
coordination  with  various  military  agencies  concerning  the  follow* 
ing  matters: 


Individual 

or 

Croup 

G-l 


Activity 

Procurement  of  psywar  specialists 

Obtaining  information  concerning  prisoners  of  war 


C*2  Provision  of  intelligence  material  for  paywar  purposes* 

including  intelligence  of  the  enemy  in  genera)  and 
of  the  forces  in  contact  in  particular,  and  intelligence 
of  enemy  propaganda  principles,  organization,  and 
technique 

Assistance  in  the  planning  of  psyw.ir  operations 
Satimattng  effectiveness  of  friendly  and  enemy  psywar 
operations 

Designating  prisoners  of  war  ami  others  with  infurtna* 
tion  of  value  iur  paywar  purposes,  anil  those  suitable 
for  use  in  broadcasting,  writing  lealiets,  and  other 
activities  uf  psywar  interest 
Assistance  in  thu  planning  ami  supervision  ol  training 
and  other  activities  concerning  defense  against 
enemy  propaganda 


Obtaining  information  tuiueimug  turretil  ami  mture 
operations 
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Individual 

or 

Group 


Activity 


0-4 


Conors!  staff  coordination  and  supervision  of  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  paywar  operation* 
Surrender  technique  to  be  givan  to  the  #»eniy 
Training  troops  in  psywar,  to  include  defense  against 

enemy  pay  war 

Allocation  of  ammunition  for  propaga.nda  dissemination 

Procurement  of  special  supplit* 

Transportation 

Storage  areas 


Civil 

Affairs  or 
Military 
Government 
Officer 


Obtaining  information  concerning  displaced  persona 
Reestablishment  of  information  services 


Signal 

Officer 


Artillery 

Officer 


Ordnance 

Officer 


Engineer 

Officer 


Assignment  of  radio  channels 

Provision  of  communication  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  repair 

Provtaion  of  communication  facilitlea 

Obtaining  photographs  aui table  for  propaganda  purposes 

Effective  signal  security 

Recommendations  concerning  allocations  of  ammunition 
for  propaganda  purpose* 

Selection  of  units  to  fire  propaganda  missiles 

Obtaining  information  on  technical  matters  relativs 
to  communications  end  weapons  suitable  lr  r die* 
semination  of  propaganda 

Maintaining  reproduction  equipment 


Surgqon  Caring  (or  wounded  prisons  rs 

Public  Obtaining  press  and  photography  release* 

Informs*  Preventing  conflict  and  contradiction  between  intorma- 
lion  Officer  tion  released  to  the  general  public  and  the  armed 
forces,  and  propaganda  ds reeled  toward  the  enemy 
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Individual 

or  Activity 

Group 

Troop  8u|g*tUng  affective  indoctrination  of  troop*  again*! 
Information  enemy  propaganda 

and  Sdu*  Preventing  serious  conflict  between  propaganda 
cation  directed  toward  tha  enemy  and  information  supplied 

Officer  to  Ifc*  troop* 

Air  Fore  a Laaflat  and  air  born*  loudspeaker  mission* 

Personnel  Bomba  aad  aircraft  far  propaganda  mission's 

This  listing,  of  course,  applica  apacificaliy  to  an  army  paywar 
officar,  but  aomathinf  Idt  thi*  relation  mu  at  exist  between  tht 
pay  war  planner  and  bia  raiatad  oparationai  units  not  only  in  ih« 
oth«r  two  mrvicn  but  also,  with*  however,  vary  difftrant  antriaa. 
batwaan  tba  civilian  oparator  and  his  embassy,  fn  fact  tha  raiaticn 
should  ba  avan  cioaar  than  that  dascribad,  because  the  channels 
art  not,  as  the  listing  might  aaam  to  imply,  one-way  street*.  As 
tha  paywar  officer  gat*  help  and  advice  from  tha  offtcars  named, 
so  atao  should  ha  ba  responsible  for  giving  advice  and  information 
to  them— opportunities  ha  seas  for  tha  uaa  of  p»ywar,ways  in 
which  combat  operation*  might  ba  scheduled  or  directed  for 
maximum  psychological  effectiveness,  facta  that  fighting  personnel 
at  alt  levels  should  know  about  the  us*  of  paywar  in  general  and 
his  uaa  of  it  in  particular.  Information  that  should  b*  given  to  troops 
by  way  of  countar  acting  enemy  propaganda,  in  other  word*  tha 
relation  ideally  is  much  more  than  support  of  paywar  by  opera- 
lions.  It  ta  really  integration  uf  paywar  into  op* rations  toward  a 
common  objective. 


INTELLIGENCE 

Paywar  intelligence  is  th#  unty  thing  that  keep*!  paywar  from 
being  an  absorbing  but  exceedingly  dangerous  gam*  of  Hindman's 
butf.  Every  other  condition  of  th*  gams  conspires  to  make  it  juat 
that  — th*  distance  over  which  th*  paywar  operator  must  operate, 
the  uffort  of  the  enemy  to  keep  the  true  tacts  and  situation  hidden, 
the  barriers  of  international  auepu  ««»n,  the  difficulties  uf  inlercul* 
lurol  (ummuim  alum.  The  mmwn  «>t  n i.-l  It^.-ru  e i*  to  see  through 
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barrier  * like  thiM  and  to  maintain  a continuing  flaw  o I information 
and  evaluation,  on  the  basis  of  which  policy  can  ba  translated 
•ff«ctiv«!y  into  operations. 

Actually,  pa/war  need*  two  kinds  of  intelligence,  which  have 
sometimes  been  called  "basic*  and  "oulput"  intelligence.  The 
purpose  of  the  first  of  these  Is  to  provide,  cn  a day-to-day  basis, 
the  clearest  and  moat  objective  poaeibie  picture  of  the  target.  Thia 
Includes  ita  strengths  and  vulnerabilities,  psychological  and  physical 
needs,  attitudes  and  morale,  programs  and  expressed  policies, 
and  the  existing  channels  for  reaching  the  target.  The  major  re* 
«juir ament  here  Is  the  highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy. 

Output  intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  ta  concerned  not  so  much 
with  accuracy  aa  with  verisimilitude.  This  ie  the  flow  of  material 
from  which  the  writing  and  production  staffs  of  psywar  are  abla  to 
construct  leaflets,  scripts,  and  other  messages.  It  includes  inci- 
dents, names,  statements,  descriptions,  maps,  and  other  details 
that  can  ba  used  directly  to  mahe  psywar  materials  sound  real. 
Output  intelligence  may  evea  Include  such  details  aa  telephone 
numbers;  in  fact  the  British  political  intelligence  division  in  World 
War  11  was  several  times  asked  ta  provide  telephone  numbers  of 
German  citiaena  for  use  in  radio  broadcasts. 

These  two  kinds  of  inteUigance  are  not  always  good  neighbors. 
The  kind  of  mind  that  ta  moat  useful  in  gathering  basic  intelligence 
ie  the  eociai  science  mind,  able  to  sift  and  weigh  sad  evaluate. 

The  kind  of  mind  that  ie  most  useful  in  gathering  output  intelligence 
is  the  imaginative  mind,  able  to  see  facts  as  a writer  dost,  and 
faatan  on  the  details  which,  given  creative  treatment,  will  mahe 
a psywar  message.  These  two  approaches  msy  be  good  for  each 
other.  That  is,  the  sober,  careful  attitude  of  the  basic  intelligence 
men  will  keep  the  output  inlet!  igrnce  man  from  going  off  half-cocked. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  pressure  of  the  output  man  will 
tend  to  keep  the  basic  intelligence  man  aware  of  the  practical  uses 
of  his  results.  So  it  it  in  theory,  at  least.  In  practice,  it  has 
usually  been  found  necessary  to  separate  the  two  functions.  In 
SHAtr,  during  tforld  War  ti,  two  officers  were  separated  from 
the  math  intelligence  unit  and  staigned  full-time  to  providing 
output  intelligence;  in  addition  the  writers  themselves  gathered 
a good  deal  of  such  intelligence  (rum  prison***  and  documents. 

In  rcC.  Tokyo,  during  the  Korean  operation,  the  basic  intelligence 
function  waa  assigned  to  sn  intelligence  unit  *»p«irttng  directly  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  psywar  section  Output  intelligence 
— tor  esampte,  preparation  **f  background  memoranda  by  means 
of  which  the  writers  could  h.mdle  the  specified  them***  for  the 
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relatively  unfamiliar  Chine**  and  Korean  Uriels  — was  assigned 
to  an  intelligent*  unit  of  the  operation*!  group. 

There  are  two  genera!  source*  for  intelligence  material  of 
these  kind*.  One  is  the  broad  background  of  relatively  unchanging 
fact  which  is  represented!  in  e paywar  operation,  by  previous 
training  in  the  culture  and  physical  nature  of  the  target  area,  by 
reference  books,  and  by  paywar  personnel  who  have  lived  in  the 
target  culture.  This  is  chisfly  s matter  of  previous  preparation. 
When  • peywar  operation  begins,  it  ta  too  late  to  do  much  toward 
filling  this  gap  except  by  drawing  on  what  has  been  dkns  before. 

When  the  Korean  operation  started,  for  example,  we  were  short 
of  paywar  personnel  trained  and  experienced  in  the  Korean  cul- 
ture, although  we  did  what  we  could  by  gathering  reference  materials 
end  hiring  Xorsan  natives.  The  same  situation  will  exist  in  future 
operations  unless  ws  mast  it  with  s program  of  training,  hers  and 
abroad,  and  an  extensive  program  of  fact  gathering  with  a view  to 
paywar  needs. 

The  other  source  of  material  is  the  day-to-day  input  by  which 
the  picture  ie  kept  detailed  and  up-to-date.  This  comes  from 
document*,  from  prisoners,  from  exiles  and  refugees,  from  ob- 
servation* from  our  own  secret  agents,  and  from  the  publications 
and  broadcasts  of  the  target  and  related  states.  In  a military 
operation  it  comes  In  Urge  measure  from  prisoners.  As  Herts* 
asid  of  the  operation  against  {.orient  m World  War  lit  "Our 
existence  as  a functioning  tactical  unit  depended  on  Intelligence 
from  prlrnners.  We  ate,  slept,  snd  drank  with  prisoners.  Many 
night*  1 was  awakened  by  members  of  our  crew  dragging  in  de- 
serters. who  eat  on  my  bedroll,  dripping  the  waters  of  the  river 
Scorff  a*  they  told  us  the  latest  Winchell  dupe  on  what  went  on 
inside  the  fortress.*  Herts  was  interested  mostly  in  output 
intelligence.  Prisoners  were  also  a source  of  basic  intelligence. 

A*  a matter  of  fact*  interviews  with  prisoners  were  used  during 
the  European  operation  in  1944  and  1949  «s  a source  from  whtch 
to  make  up  a constantly  changing  index  uf  Wehrmacht  morale*  whteh 
wee  invaluable  In  timing  psychological  operation*. 

The  outline  of  topics  on  which  SHAE1  interrogators  questioned 
prisoners  fur  paywar  purposes  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  oi 
the  kinds  of  subject  on  which  information  is  needed.  Alter  getting 
basic  information  on  the  prisoner's  name,  rank,  unit,  personal 
history,  etc.,  the  interrogator  went  through  the  following  19  topi*.  *s 

0)  Contact*  with  ami  reactions  to  Allied  propaganda 

(2)  Contacts  with  and  rr.u  Imm  to  Herman  propaganda 
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(3)  Attitude  toward  last-ditch  warfare 

(4)  Expectation  of  outcome  of  war 

(5)  Attitude  toward  possible  Allied  occupation 

(6)  Specific  conctrna  with  possible  poatwar  aituaticn  (reysngs 
against  civilian  population;  looting*  da  a traction  of  property* 
rage;  unemployment;  lack  of  food) 

(7)  Poatwar  expectations  for  Germany 

(!)  Attitude  toward  National  Social iam 

(9)  Attitude  toward  Hitler  personally 

(10)  Attitude  toward  other  Nail  leaders,  including  lower  Party 
functionaries 

(11)  Ideas  on  war  guilt 

(11)  Feeling  of  political  responsibility  (who  should  be  held 
responsible? ) 

(13)  Fear  of  ill  treatment  ae  POW 

(14)  Attitude  toward  senior  leaders 

(15)  Attitude  toward  immediate  officers 

(It)  Reactions  to  Allied  weapons 

(17)  Service  conditions  (food,  health  of  unit,  mail,  types  of 
reserves  encountered,  etc.) 

(It)  Rivalries  in  Wehrmacht 

(19)  Home-front  situation  (underground  opposition,  attitudes  of 
and  toward  foreign  workers,  family  life,  morale  effect  of 
air  raids,  etc.) 

This  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  kind  of  PO W Interrogation. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  information  which  military  intel- 
ligence can  extract  from  prisoners  — for  example,  on  the  movements, 
equipment,  and  training  of  their  military  units;  names  of  officers; 
precise  information  on  location  of  factories,  transportation  lines, 
and  other  bombing  targets;  etc.  But  questions  like  those  are  bound 
to  be  asked  anyway,  and  the  problem  of  psywar  is  to  get  ite  kind  ot 
question  eskad  along  with  tha  othars.  That  is  why  the  SHAXF 
structured  interview  is  worth  study.  Notice  that  il  begins  with 
an  attempt  to  get  a general  picture  of  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
leaflets  and  broadcasts  were  reaching  the  POW'e  unit,  then  aake 
e aeries  of  questions  shout  expectations.  There  follow  questions 
on  the  POW'e  feeling  toward  hie  leaders,  toward  the  party,  and 
toward  the  subject  ot  war  guilt  and  the  kind  of  Qermany  that  should 
come  into  existence  after  the  war.  Then  the  questions  * trn  to 
more  direct  Wehrmacht  experiences:  service  conditions,  rival- 
ries in  the  army,  and  reactions  to  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  Allied  weapons.  Finally,  there  are  questions  about  what  the 
soldier  hat  heard  of  conditions  on  the  homo  front.  Thus  the 
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Interrogator  should  b«  ibl«t  if  ha  get*  good  cooperation  from  hi* 
POW,  to  eatlmate  what  the  prisoner  Knows  about  the  war,  the  needs 
in  him  to  which  psywar  mignt  have  appeaisd  successfully,  the 
main  structure  of  his  political  attitudes,  and  his  strong  group 
loyalties  and  alliances,  furthermore,  by  finding  out  these  things 
for  a large  number  of  prisoners,  it  is  possible  to  plot  the  change 
over  a period  of  weeks  or  months  (for  example,  who  they  think 
Is  winning  tha  war,  thslr  attitudes  toward  a possible  occupation, 
their  service  conditions,  'and  their  attitude#  toward  their  auperior 
officers  and  toward  the  top  men)  and  thus  obtain  a curve  from  which 
both  morale  and  response  Irsnds  cen  be  deduced. 

A basic  problem,  of  course,  la  elwaye  the  "thousand  yards," 
that  is,  what  happens  to  a soldier  when  he  haa  ceased  to  be  a 
fighting  man  and  become  a prisoner,  ft  ia  very  difficult  to  estimate 
what  allowance  to  make  in  projecting  a prisoner's  attitudes  to 
enemy  soldiers  still  fighting.  It  ia  sometimes  difficult,  also,  to 
know  how  much  credence  to  put  in  prisoners'  answers.  Sometimes 
they  lie  to  please  their  interrogators,  sometime*  to  misinform 
them.  An  eaperienced  Interrogator  can  often  tell  whan  this  is 
happening  and  minimise  it  with  well-asked  questions  or  allow  for 
it  in  his  estimates  of  the  prisoner's  reliability.  Furthermore 
there  is  some  safety  in  numbers  in  a case  tike  this;  one  prisoner's 
report  can  be  checked  against  others,  and  all  against  other  evidence. 

Other  information,  as  we  have  said,  comes  in  large  quantities 
from  documents.  After  D-Day  we  realised  haw  much  documentary 
material  had  not  been  available  to  ua  previously.  As  soon  as  we 
began  to  move  into  Brittany,  we  captured  a wealth  of  personal 
(ettera,  Army  and  civilian  orders,  textbooks  and  manuals,  news- 
papers, msgaatnes,  and  diaries,  which  proved  to  be  a mine  of  intel- 
ligence information  (or  psywar.  The  psywar  man  ordinarily  hae 
at  hie  disposal  one  or  a number  of  intelligence  digests,  and  either 
ho  or  some  other  agency  monitors  the  enemy  radio  and  examines 
auch  enemy  leaflets  and  other  publications  as  can  be  obtained. 

The  breedth  and  variety  of  questkone  put  to  psywar  intelligence 
ia  startling  to  a person  unfamiliar  with  it.  For  example,  here 
are  aamplee  of  the  questions  put  to  psywar  intelligence  in  the 
Far  Seal  theater  during  the  Korean  operation! 

Is  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  surrender  like  ihat  of  the 
Japanese? 

Whaf  percentage  of  the  Chinese  lighting  in  Korea  are  former 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops,  and  are  they  epei  tally  vulnerable  to 
surrender  propaganda? 
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What  do  the  Chin*.  iw  think  of  Sun  Yet*  sen?  (The  intantion 
was  to  make  propaganda  -u  of  ih*  way  the  Communist*  had  put 
asid«  th#  principle*  of  Sun.) 

What  keep*  th#  guerrillas  fighting? 

How  much  i*  our  radio  being  heard  in  North  Kor#a? 

What  do  th#  Korean*  think  of  what  th#  Communist*  havs  don# 
to  emancipate  Korean  woman? 

Th«s#  a r#  only  tamp!#*.  If  w#  try  to  analys#  morn  system* 
atically  what  intelligence  should  know  in  order  to  fill  out  psywar** 
picture  of  it*  target*  we  com#  out  with  somethin]  like  this! 

Phyaicat  aspect*  of  ih#  target 

Population  figures,  appearance  of  th#  country,  climate, 
seasons,  sis#  snd  plan  of  cities,  transportation  system, 
plant  life,  crops,  a hat  iht  paopta  especially  value  about  th# 
phyeical  nature  of  the  country,  #tc. 

Social  background 

History  of  th#  country;  group  structure  of  th#  society} 
role  habits  of  th#  people;  values  and  beliefs,  traditions 
and  symbols;  institutions;  distribution  cf  wealth  and  in* 
com#  and  ways  of  earning  money;  leaders  in  different 
fields;  their  quality,  reputation,  and  biographies  (and 
their  present  whereabouts  and  habits,  which  often  make 
good  output  inteHirrr.ee);  typical  waya  in  which  business, 
industrial,  professional,  farm,  and  labor  families  live; 
educational  system  of  the  country;  recreational  patterns; 
how  social  change  i*  accomplished  in  th#  country;  etc. 

Communications 

What  is  the  literacy  level  in  the  country  and  how  widely 
are  the  mass  communications  distributed  through  th* 
population?  What  kind  uf  mast  communications  are  th* 
p«opl#  used  to?  How  do  experts  in  th*  target  country  us# 
th*  communication  system  to  change  attitudes  and  bring 
about  action?  What  special  communication  patterns  such 
as  color  symbolisms  ought  w*  know  shout?  In  general 
what  do  th*  people  in  the  target  know  about  given  events? 
How  and  to  what  extent  dues  ihe  target  government  isolate 
its  people  against  foreign  propaganda?  How  «#n  America 
got  its  propaganda  in  at  least  risk  to  its  recipients '» 

Propaganda  tin.- 

What  i»  the  target  tolling  (a)  it*  .iwn  people,  (b)  it*  ullie*, 
if  any,  (c ) US  Allies,  («|)  th,>  Unitrd  States? 
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Political  situation 

What  >»  th«  political  philosophy  behind  tha  target  state? 

What  is  tha  organisation  o(  tha  government,  nature  and 
strength  of  tha  control  system,  relation  of  tha  government 
to  everyday  ttvaa  of  tha  people?  What  ara  people's  atti- 
tudes toward  tha  govarnmant  and  different  groups  of 
govarnmant  officials!  the  apparent  long-range  goats  of 
tha  state,  tha  apparent  Immediate  goals,  the  capabilities 
•f  tha  government-ut -power  for  suppressing  dsvlant 
opinion,  the  groups  or  individuals  that  havo  political 
power  and  those  that  havt  powsr  to  inconvenience  or  over- 
threw the  government,  etc.! 

Military  situation 

Nature  and  organisation  of  tha  military  service,  its 
traditions,  its  equipment,  tha  care  it  takas  cf  troops, 
kind  and  amount  of  training,  living  conditions  in  tha 
services,  what  troops  t^ink  of  US  weapons,  relation  of 
military  to  civil  power,  attitudes  of  soldiers  toward  mili- 
tary leadership,  evidence  of  cleavage  if  any  in  the  services, 
heroes  of  the  services,  whereabouts  of  given  units  or  of 
ships,  apparent  military  plans  and  capabilities,  etc. 

Personality  needs  and  group  relatione 

Evidence  of  personality  needs  to  which  pay  war  might  * 

appeal,  signs  of  frustration,  indications  of  group  tension  j 

or  of  significant  deviance,  general  psttsrn  of  attitudas  as  * 

nearly  a«  it  can  be  Inferred  from  opinion!  and  actions,  1 

evidences  of  strong  attitude  structures  characterised  by  j 

•go  involvement  and  emotional  bias,  state  of  morale  in  1 

armed  forces  and  among  civilians,  groups  which  have 
power  to  reinforce  deviance,  etc. 

General  assessment  of  target 

Strengths— points  whs  re  attitude  structures  snd  action 
patterns  i*r  most  likely  to  resist  chsnge  but  which,  if. 
changed,  would  represent  substantial  deterioration  In 
enemy  position. 

Vulnerabilities— points  where  attitude  structure  snd  action 
patterns  are  most  likely  to  be  susceptible  to  chsnge  in  a 
desired  direction  but  which  may  or  may  not  represent 
worth-while  goals  lor  attempted  change. 

Trends— o(  policy,  propaganda  line,  public  opinion,  morale, 
deviance,  and  other  (actors  ■>!  p-yw,^r  importance 
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General  assessment  of  US  psyw ar’a  effect  on  target 

What  group*  1*  US  pay  war  reaching,  and  whal  art  the 
known  responses?  (Soma  way*  of  arriving  at  information 
of  this  kind  will  b*  4i»cua*ad  in  a latar  chapter.) 

Obviously  this  outtina  is  naithar  comptata  nor  tailorad  to  any 
particular  kind  or  location  of  psywar.  For  tactical  psywar,  on  a 
mountainside  in  Korea,  ona  part  of  it  would  b#  much  more  im- 
portant than  other*}  for  political  broadcasting,  aa  by  the  VOA, 
other  part*  would  ba  important.  However,  this  is  not  tha 
place  to  go  into  the  problem  of  how  to  expand  these  Melton*  or 
how  to  gather  the  information. 

And  perhaps  in  a chapter  like  this,  which  must  treat  a great 
mass  of  material  In  a suggestive  rather  than  inclusive  way,  we 
tend  to  he  too  general  and  not  practical  enough.  Intelligence  is 
entremely  practical.  It  may  help  you  to  think  of  material  Uks 
this  in  practical  term*  if  you  think  of  what  a minister  needs  to  know 
about  one  of  hie  parishioners  with  whose  beliefs  and  values  he  is 
concerned,  or  what  a teacher  needs  to  know  about  one  of  hla  pupils 
with  whose  eoctal  knowledge  and  attitude*  he  is  concerned.  Obvi- 
ously, he  needs  to  know  as  much  as  he  can.  To  begin  with,  he  la 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  social  milieu  in  which  the  parishioner 
or  the  student  lives;  tf  he  himself  hat  grown  up  in  that  milieu,  so 
much  the  better.  He  evenknowsthe  person’s  history,  and  how  his 
home  looks,  end  probably  the  heroes  he  holds  and  the  symbols  he 
la  used  to  hearing  and  seeing.  He  knows,  or  soon  finds  out,  what 
the  Individual  knows  and  believes  about  tha  subject  under  discussion, 
and  he  is  In  position  to  find  out  very  soon  how  ha  can  appeal  to  the 
Individual;  what  inner  needs  and  outer  group  relationships  will 
have  to  be  involved  in  any  changes  that  are  made.  Furthermore 
he  can  watch  the  results  of  anything  he  says.  That  is  what  the 
preacher  or  the  teacher  needs  to  know  as  e minimum.  p ut  now 
move  the  preacher  or  teacher  a thousand  miles  away  an.  let  him 
talk  to  persona  he  has  never  seen  and  who  are  nut  particularly 
anxious  either  to  hear  or  see  him.  The!  ie  more  like  the  situation 
of  the  psychological  warrior.  And  intetiigence,  by  one  means  or 
other,  has  to  fill  in  the  grp. 

What,  in  practical  terms  then,  does  the  pay  we.  man  need  from 
intelligence?  Obviously,  the  best  and  most  complete  picture  he 
can  get.  Anything  Intelligence  can  do  tn  help  him  nlong  toward 
the  kind  of  knowledge  end  understanding  the  minister  or  the  teach-r 
either  has  to  begin  with,  or  ea-tiy  at. 411. roi  — anything  intelligence 
can  do  tn  that  direction  will  be  valuable.  if  into iligrnc e can  hit  tn 
the  outline  we  have  Just  given,  then  it  will  be  doing  tie  job  well. 
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But  ■ spots  we  h* v*  to  cut  th*  Information  to  bar®  essentials:  what 
nr*  Ui«  *i»«niiala7  For  th*  answer  to  that,  tat  us  30  bach  to  th* 
pay  war  proc«aa  as  w*  described  it  in  Psrt  11  of  this  book.  Th* 
psywar  man  n**d*  to  know  from  intelligence,  more  than  anythin] 

•last 

First,  how  ha  can  get  attention  for  hla  message,  that  is,  what 
medium,  what  timtnj,  what  approach,  what  treatment,  and  perhaps 
what  a«fm*nt  of  a target? 

9«cond,  how  ho  can  talk  to  th*  targe  I,  that  ta,  how  can  h*  cloth* 
the  ouhjoct  with  th*  right  symbol  a so  as  to  gat  hi*  meaning  across? 

Third,  what  h*  has  to  chans*,  'hat  is,  what  ar*  th*  attitudes 
and  action  patterns  of  th*  Uf gat  with  reference  to  iho  particular 
subject  under  discussion? 

Fourth,  what  are  th*  conditions  of  chants,  that  is,  what  art 
th*  personality  M«ds  of  tits'  tar]«t  to  which  o' m*esag*  can  ho 
mad*  to  app«ali  and  what  ar*  th*  group  relations  which  can  b* 
mad*  to  r«inforc*  the  desired  chan]*  or  from  which  th*  target 
individuals  will  have  to  deviate? 

And  finally,  when  h*  hat  a*nt  hi*  mtsaafes,  whet  are  the  results, 
that  is,  are  the  messages  being  received,  and  what  kinds  of  responses 
are  they  eliciting? 

As  an  example  of  the  specific  use  that  can  be  made  of  this 
hind  of  intelligence  consider  the  accompanying  leaflet  massage. 

This  mueh*admirad  British  IsafUt  of  World  War  11  was  written 
In  German  but  atili  retain*  its  beauty  and  effectiveness  in  English 
translation.  Many  critics  hava  remarked  haw  well  th*  leaflet  fits 
the  spirit  of  the  German  soldier,  and  3p«i«r  says  that  whan  you 
Study  this  leaflet  carefully,  in  the  light  of  ita  situation  and  its 
intended  audience,  you  will  com#  to  the  conclusion  that  you  will 
he  hard  put  to  find  mo r*  vicious  propaganda  anywhere. 

TO  TMK  MJi.OIKM  OIIO  MAMCHKS  SKST 

Yw  in  Milt  alive,  It  I*  Kvwytfciae  that  lt»»e  la  «nt, 

devNt,  evea  th*  waaa  *eaa  an*  the  bird*. 

TU  dead  MS  Ita  fnrkm  awl  the  aull  aed  the  dun*  -they  m eothla*, 
fu»  they  Sava  mo  life, 

St,  «hu  hava  Ilia  have  avavythlne,  «a  pueaee*  fabulnae  •aalth. 

The  iwki,  the  <tatat  wt  tie  aell  have  aothtae.  ea  euthtee. 

V bar*  «lll  your  m*4  U*d  yuu,  eotdtaf T An  yua  sutaa  Seat?  An 
yea  *ul«e  ta  PwtaF 

Da  yua  hauv*  ahal  la  la  the  «••*,  ttuMnil  | »h#M  tall  you,  aoldtev, 

I lata* - 

fa  front  the  Kiutllah,  yna  kan*  that.  Th#  ttaarh  a t>d  the 

AaMftOMa'  Me  behind  >h*e.  You  alaa  haute  hue  they  fit*  Satu  tha  Itwa  «l 
yum  runtadaa.  i'ethei>*  they  wtll  tatraat  and  aa«»  mcIm.u  will  mail  h 
ahead-  Then  they  «HI  (It*  seam,  fhaa  tha  Alltaa  r«ti*at  at.*. 

Hat  tha  flrlne  wva  raaaaa  . . , 
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TW»  ia  aomrtkiity  alaa  Ja  lie  Sfaat.  I afe«Ji  tall  yow  wlat  tkf# 
•aaawiMtg*  la.  Nobody  ««a  5*3  j«  a**olly  w&ara  It  ti,  k*4  U twwly 
la  la  Uw  a»a. 

Vow  spa**  U*a  la  tka  Sat*. 

II  yas  amok  Waal,  yaa  teal  Sals  Itaaftln^  U.  Paaaikiy  it  la  fat 
•ftaai  of  yaa,  faaMad  Uw  anawtriae.  Sal  yaaaiWy  II  la  vary  aacr  yaa, 
Ssfbey*  yea  aaa  aaa  li*  Today  «*  waawNt~iaMy  &taw*.  Sal  tartly, 
Ma  grata  llaa  thaw,  m aaraly  at  Atee  Ilia  attaaa*. 

Oa  yoa  wank  Waal,  tattler?  V>m,  wa  tay  y*tt>by  U you.  All 
al  at  »he  llaa  way  5*«d*!>y. 

flat  tta  aaly  twe  lliltga  as  aarti,  tke  H»i  *g  aad  lit  4a ad.  Tie 

Mflareeae  letweat  Itoaa  ‘.wa  dWagt  *a  graatwr  ibta  ibal  keteeea  »!aad 
■ad  fat,  graltt  lie*  Umm  kelaw*  aaa  asd  aalaal.  It  la  Ik*  jrattaol 
WteoMi  la  4tta  world.  Wuh  &»  4*ad  aaa  *«*  saaaal  awry,  la  >ke 
daad  aaa  y«w  taaaat  ba  a Ottoi,  yea  ml  till  wHk  Ilia,  yaa  Setfi 
Weak  Wa.  tf  yaa  aarak  beat,  aetttar,  wa  tty  amd.|y,!m  wk*  are  alive. 

Mm  tad  aaaaa,  d«M  tad  Wtda  sed  laaaata— Day  ekall  mi  ke  wild 


uf 
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daldltt,  farewell. 

Today,  yaa  are  eM  ef  eat  yea  »e  tea  wild  aaa  »4  waaaa  tad 
aaaiyUlgg  Ida!  llaa*.  Ye*  wa  malar  af  Ida  raada  tad  Ida  went*  tad 
ad  taaaiaata  Idiagt. 

•tW^iwawali. 

Da  yaa  's&.tg  cat  veiea? 

Saw  wall. 

Oa  g mountain  in  Koraa  or  is  the  Naur  York  studio*  of  tho  VCA 
Ihtia  questions  will  still  be  the  tamo. 

Ont  final  word  of  warning  should  bo  said.  Intelligence  must 
continually  bo  reevaluated  la  tho  light  of  accumulating  evidence. 
Target  information  from  behind  tho  screen  of  war  or  the  Iron  Curtain 
of  uasaey  peace  is  scanty  at  best,  often  slow  to  come,  confused, 
or  concealed.  The  best,  the  latest,  the  meet  complete  intelligence 
ia  non#  too  good,  as  every  peywar  operator  has  found  at  tlmos  to 
his  sorrow.  As  von  Clauaewitm  said,  "A  great  pert  of  tho  informs* 
Mon  obtained  in  war  is  contradictory,  s sMM  greater  part  is  false, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  somewhat  doubtful."  Those  art  the 
conditione  under  which  pa year  asks  (ts  intelligence  units  to  per- 
form their  daily  miracle.  • 


This  chapter  ie  a spell  mg  out  of  the  poetulete  with  which  the 
chapter  began,  that  ie,  that  peywar  requirti  a series  of  managerial 
decisions  and  that  these  decision*  must  be  mad*  (1)  within  the 
framework  of  policy  and  objectives,  (2)  in  conjunction  with  opera- 
tion*! plans  and  in  view  of  operational  capabilities,  and  (1)  in  the 
light  of  iullest  possible  tnioiligenc*  about  the  target. 
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ll  ii  well  to  rcnxmbir  that  piywir  can  never  be  better  then 
policy.  If  policy  U confused,  psywar  can  hardly  aspect  to  be 
clear.  If  policy  la  faulty,  paywar  can  hardly  aspect  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies.  If  policy  la  short-range  and  opportunistic, 
psywar  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  obligation  of  policy 
mailers  to  make  sound  policy,  and  in  the  longest  practicable  terms, 
sad  to  make  that  available  to  the  psywar  unit}  and  it  la  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  psywar  operation  not  to  make  foreign  policy  but  to  take 
the  policy  already  made  and  tranalale  It  Into  symbols,  messages, 
campaigns. 

Psywar  has  an  opsrailsnal  problem  on  two  levels.  The  mors 
•orioos  problem  is  on  the  tevst  of  top  planning,  and  it  osntars 
around  Uto  question  of  whslhsr  political  and  military  planners  la 
a country  such  as  the  United  States  eaa  understand  psywar  and 
integrate  it  into  their  pUns  of  action  along  with  the  other  weapoaa 
available  to  them.  On  the  more  familiar  level  It  is  the  problem  of 
coordinating  psywar  with  going  operations  and  getting  logistic 
support'— a complsa  problem,  but  on#  ab<nit  which  the  paywar 
operator  is  bettor  able  to  do  something  than  he  is  about  the  high- 
level  problem. 

Psywar  needs  two  hinds  of  lntslligencot  basic,  which  aims  at 
the  most  accurate  possible  picture  of  a target,  and  output,  which 
ts  a culling  of  materials  shout  the  target  for  use  In  psywar  mes- 
sages. Likewise,  there  are  two  broad  source*  of  psywar  Intelli- 
gence! the  broad  background  of  relatively  unchanging  fact  which 
cornea  out  of  previous  training  and  experience  in  the  target  area, 
and  out  of  such  experience  diakilled  into  reference  books  and 
filet;  and  tke  day-to-day  input  by  which  the  picture  is  kept  de- 
tailed and  up-to-date,  this  input  coming  from  documents,  prisoners, 
exiles  and  refugees,  observstion,  secret  agents,  publications,  and 
broadcasts.  Let  ua  say  again  that  gathering  and  u*a  of  intelligence 
are  topics  tor  a separate  book.  We  have  only  tried  to  suggest 
some  of  the  specisl  relevance  of  intelligence  to  psywar.  One 
apeciai  caution  should  be  repeated  hsrti  psywar  mtslligsncs, 
which  is  scanty  at  best  and  withheld  as  much  as  possible  by  tha 
enemy,  must  be  continuaily  reevaluated  in  the  light  of  accumulating 
evidence. 
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Chapter  7 

FACTOM  RELEVANT  TO  THE 
IVYCHO  LOGICAL  WA AFASZ  DICL31CN 


V«  Lvf  remarked  that  the  rang*  of  pottiMUiU*  (or  p»ywu 
it  not  but  certainly  vary  Urjt.  The  r*  ar*  always  more 

cunfai]u  to  ba  «i|«4  an4  mar  a urjtti  to  ba  hit  this  any  nation 
can  effectively  wage  or  hit  at  any  give*  Uma.  A aaUction.  oftan 
a hi|hiy  Micttlt  selection,  must  ba  made,  FurUnr  selections 
must  ba  made  among  themes,  among  madia,  among  possible  ways 
of  express tag  tha  maiujt,  and  among  tha  couatises  permutation* 
and  combi  tut  ion  a possible  in  timing  a group  of  maaaagaf. 

All  that#  daciaiona  art  comptaa  and  difficult.  Each  involvat 
a largo  numbar  of  variahlaa,  aaeh  of  which  mutt  ba  aaUmatad 
and  assigned  a value  daapita  tha  fact  that  thara  ia  not  much  ea- 
parimantal  avidanca  or  tiuory  to  which  tha  operator  can  turn  for 
guidance,  Psywar,  aa  wa  have  aaid,  ia  at  tha  sama  time  something 
last  than  a icianca  and  something  lean  than  an  art,  although  it  has 
elements  of  both  science  and  art.  Insofar  as  it  is  telenet,  it  puts 
its  beta  on  tha  bast  and  most  complete  avidanca  available,  trie* 
to  function  in  term*  of  cool  objective  interpretation  of  such  evidence, 
and  looks  forward  to  tha  day  when  laboratory  and  field  studies  will 
provide  it  with  tha  developed  theory  it  eorely  needs.  At  present, 
however,  the  making  of  psywar  decisions  Is  mostly  a matter  of 
Impressionistic  or  intuitive  balancing  of  piuaasa  and  minuses  of 
quite  uncertain  value.  And  here  the  experience,  tha  skill,  and  tha 
•art*  of  tha  old  hand  it  tha  peywar  game  play  an  important  rota. 

Tha  chief  dec  is  tone  that  enter  into  tha  plnnning  of  psywar  era 
what  campaign  (what  specific  act,  se  part  of  that  campaign?), 
purpose  (that  is.  what  specific  response  from  the  target  audience 
is  the  objective  of  the  campaign?  of  the  specific  act  Of  psywar?  ), 
target,  channel  or  channel#,  message  (which  means,  how  should 
the  psywar  man  try  to  accomplish  the  desired  change?  ),  timing, 
and  mesne  of  evaluation?  These  will  he  discussed  in  the  following 
P»M» 
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DECIDING  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN 

i 

Psychological  wirfart,  like  military  warfare,  it  {at  the  moat 
part  or|tnii«4  into  a iiriai  oi  campaijAt.  Thaaa  employ  a group  j 

at  r«lat<4  tKamaa  for  tong  enough  to  gat  tits  greatest  eumutattva 
affect  without  a significant  tea*  of  inlaraat.  I 

Leonard  Doob*  hat  mad*  an  ingenious  affart  to  develop  a 
ayatamatic,  semimathematical  way  of  estimating  tha  raiativa 
desirability  of  different  campaign*.  A mathematical  weighting 
of  tha  kind  ha  haa  in  mind  la  parhapa  not  feasible  in  ail  circum-  4 

fiancee,  but  whan  tha  operator  goea  about  deciding  on  a campaign 
ho  muat  nth  himaatf  questions  such  aa  tha  following,  and  be  clear 
in  hia  mind  aa  to  how  ha  ia  anawaring  themi 


Priority  of  Policy  Points 

< 

What  particular  point*  of  our  policy  and  program  hold  highaat 
priority  at  any  given  time?  Thia  is  obviously  a fundamental 
question,  one  that  muat  be  answered  at  tha  very  highest  levels. 

Tha  obligation  of  tha  paywar  officer  ie  not  to  decide  it  but  to 
seek  direction  on  it. 


Applicability  of  Psychological  Warfare  to  Policy  Point* 

Which  of  theee  high-priority  point*  la  it  possible  to  reinforce  | 

with  peywer  ai  this  time?  Certain  policies  make  batter  paywar 
than  others.  For  example,  Wtlion'a  Fourteen  Point*  mad*  better 
ptywar  than  Roosevelt's  policy  of  unconditional  aurrsndar.  For 
some  policies  and  programs  tha  timing,  a*  of  a givan  moment,  wilt  . 

not  be  right.  For  example,  there  may  be  more  reason  to  maintain  * 

secrecy  on  • forthcoming  military  movement  than  to  build  up 
psychologically  to  it.  This  is  partly  e high-level  policy  decision, 
parity  an  expert  operational  decision.  But  tt  is  clear  that  at  any 
given  moment  certain  high-priority  Items  in  a nation's  military 
and  diplomatic  program  will  lend  ihemaatvea  batter  to  paywar 
treatment  than  othera,  and  aome  will  not  lend  thamaelve*  to  it  at 
all.  The  operator,  insofar  at  hla  directives  leave  him  fre*  to  chouse, 
will  naturally  want  to  allocate  the  scarce  resources  to  those  item* 

Uiai  premise  the  biggest  pay-oil  tur  the  emalleet  expenditure  of 
time,  energy,  and  material. 
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Number  at  Campaigns  Possible 

How  nuny  of  these  poa »iblt  and  disUi^U  campaigns  can  b* 
successfully  maintained  at  one*?  This  again  it  ia  operational 
estimate*  which  thou! 4 be  made  ia  terms  of  Use  importance  jM 
probable  sixe  of  the  campaigns,  tha  facilities  available  for  con- 
ducting them,  aa4  tha  capacity  of  the  ia/|«t  audience#  to  absorb 
them.  Skilled  propagandists  art  always  careful  sot  to  attempt 
too  much  at  one  a.  Tha  aussUns  have  maintained  thair  peace 
campaign  far  two  years,  keeping  It  alive  by  varying  tha  treatment: 
for  example,  petitions*  iAitmiiMt)  meetings,  charges,  counter* 
ehargss,  and  offara.  While  ihia  campaign  has  bee*  ia  progress* 

It  kaa  apparently  dominated  all  Soviet  pa  year.  la  tha  me  aaUms, 
however*  they  have  developed  and  concluded  a number  of  minor 
csmptipiii  for  example,  tha  charge  that  the  UNfsrtsivsri 
suing  bactarlolotical  warfare.  Tha  Soviet  practice  of  coacsntrattag 
oa  a few  the  met  or  campaigns  at  a time  ia,  of  course*  part  of 
tha  Leninist  teaching,  which  affirms  that  *§ itatioa  (communication 
to  tha  many)  should  shoot  tha  works  on  only  a few  ideas  so  that  tha 
masses  may  master  them  completely.  The  good  peywar  planner  a ; 

always  has  up  his  sleeve  some  possible  and  desirable  campaigns 
that  he  te  not  using  at  the  moment  but  wilt  use  when  the  moment 
te  ripe  or  when  the  current  campaigns  have  accomplished  their  » 

objectives.  The  decisions  as  to  whan  to  taper  off  oa  one  campaign  * 

end  when  io  launch  or  stsp  up  the  pace  of  another  are  among  the 
most  critical  he  te  csll*d  upon  to  make.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  criteria  in  terms  of  which  such  decisions  should  be  mads. 

I 

Availability  of  Tools  and  Channels 

For  which  of  the  possible  and  desirable  campaigns  are  the 
necessary  tools  and  channels  avail  able,  and  the  targets  exposed? 

The  questi;  a here  ts,  is  the  piywar  operator  in  a position  !u  de- 
liver a campaign  to  the  targe',  he  wants  to  hit?  How  complete, 
for  example,  te  the  communication  monopoly  in  the  target  country? 

If  e campaign  requires  airplanes,  era  planes  avsiiabte?  If  it  re- 
quires radio,  is  there  a signal  into  the  country,  and  some  evidence 
that  II  ts  being  heard?  If  a campaign  require*  events  (for  example, 
supporting  raids,  or  Point  Four  funds),  is  the  psywxr  operator's 
government  in  a position  to  supply  those  events?  If  a campaign 
requires  the  operator  to  reach  a special  group  wittm.  the  Urge!  • 

country  (for  example,  poiitemen  or  telephone  workers;.  Has  He 
a channel  by  which  he  can  be  sure  of  reaching  them?  Will  there, 
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if  lit  uni  such  and  such  a channel*  be  a spillover  that  will  weaken 
hia  other  campaigns  (for  example,  will  trade  unionist*  hear  and 
dislike  what  ha  ia  saying  to  policemen)? 

Moat  Promlaim  Camaaitn* 

Of  tha  possible  and  desirable  campaigns,  which  onta  arc  moat 
promising  in  Urmi  of  their  iikaiihood  of  (a)  gaming  attention, 

%b)  gaining  acceptance,  and  (c)  finding  conditions  favorable  for 
tha  daatrad  attitude  change  or  action?  Having  decided  that  he  can 
reach  the  target,  the  psywar  planner  mutt  now  pot  together  the 
heat  intelligence  he  can  gat  regarding  the  target  with  what  he 
known  of  the  proposed  campaign  and  of  hi»  own  capabilities,  and 
•atlmato  the  chaiwaa  of  making  the  campaign  a euccesa.  What  has 
the  enemy  been  telling  the  target?  What  does  the  target  popul1 
tion  know  and  think  about  the  topic  of  the  proposed  campaign?  if 
the  campaign  ia  taunched  at  moment  X,  is  it  likely  to  get  a fresh 
hearing;  to  interest  people  by  touching  some  of  their  needs  and 
wants;  to  gain  the  propaganda  initiative  (for  in  psychological  aa 
in  military  warfare  the  advantage  lies  with  attach}?  Haa  the  en- 
emy succeeded  in  building  up  a resistance  to  this  particular 
argument  or  this  kind  o!  campaign?  H*»  the  psywar  operator 
the  tools  it  will  take  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  mesaage?  For 
example,  has  he  a spokesman  who  will  be  accepted  by  the  target, 
and  evidence  that  will  be  believed?  And,  finally,  ia  the  prognosis 
favorable  for  the  attitude  change  he  wants  to  bring  about?  in 
view  of  the  present  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the  target,  will  the 
desired  change  be  e smell  one  (ordinarily,  the  emaiier  the  easier) 
or  a great  one?  Will  the  change  require  a short  or  a long  campaign? 
(Panic,  for  example,  can  be  brought  about,  if  at  all,  in  a relatively 
short  time,  but  habits  of  cooperation  can  be  Instilled  only  by  e 
sustained  effort  over  a long  period.  Is  the  psywar  operator  in  e 
position  to  reinforce  the  desired  change  with  events?  le  the 
desired  change  merely  a matter  of  canalising  existing  attitudes 
(in  which  case  it  may  bo  accomplished  easily),  or  will  it  require 
a fundamental  reversal  of  stoutly  held  beliefs  and  attitudes?  (in 
the  latter  case  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  too  difficult 
to  be  worth  trying.)  Will  it  be  retninrceable  by  group  attitudes,  or 
require  deviance  (rum  group  norms  and  roie  patterns?  (In 
which  case,  again,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult.)  Does  the  desired 
response  lie  within  the  limits  set  by  tho  culture  «.(  the  target 
audience?  In  u inhibited  by  surveillance? 
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Risks 


In  the  case  of  possible  and  dealrable  campaigns,  whsl  Is  there 
to  toss  (a)  in  tutors  credibility,  (b)  In  risk  to  our  trisnds,  and  («) 
in  terms  of  giving  the  snemy  sn  opening?  Those  ore  the  crucial 
negative  questions.  Credibility  is  s valuable  asset  in  any  props* 
gand*  operation  and  one  that  is  to  be  bartered  away  only  when 
there  are  eatremety  convincing  reasons  tor  thinking  that  the 
pay* off  will  be  big.  Concretely,  the  operstor  must  be  sure  that 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  fooling  the  enemy  will  overbalance 
the  lose  tavolved  in  depriving  the  audience  of  grounds  tor  trusting 
our  propaganda  in  the  future.  Similarly,  if  a campaign  makes  ii 
necessary  for  agents,  friends,  or  potential  friends  in  the  Urge! 
population  to  reveal  themselves,  or  exposes  them  to  the  risk  of 
retaliatory  action  by  the  enemy  (imprisonment,  confiscation  of 
property,  execution),  then  the  planner  must  think  s second  or 
third  time  about  whether  it  is  worth  undertaking.  The  presump* 
lion,  of  course,  la  always  against  such  a campaign,  although  here, 
as  with  credibility,  wi  must  not  think,  as  some  current  writing  on 
peywar  urges  ua  to  do,  in  torme  of  absolute  prohibitions;  never 
misrepresent  the  truth:  never  expose  a friend  to  retaliatory  aetion. 

The  most  wt  can  say  is  this;  Calculate  carefully  the  probable 
costs  and  the  probable  gains  and  be  mighty  sure  the  Utter  are 
big  enough  to  justify  the  former:  If  they  «re,  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  supposed  rule  of  never  giving  the  enemy 
an  opening  (or  his  counterpropaganda.  If  by  the  time  his  counter* 
propaganda  can  be  got  under  way  this  country  esn  pick  up  the  blue 
chips,  the  psywar  operator  needn't  worry  about  the  count* rpropaganda. 

The  selection  of  a campaign  la  rarely  ao  systematic  «a  the  pre- 
ceding questions  perhaps  make  it  appear.  Yet  the  questions  to 
which  w*  have  directed  attention  do  have  to  be  raised  and  answered 
if  peywar  planning  la  to  make  sense.  The  planner  is  Informed 
that  campaigns  A through  J enjoy  the  highest  priority  in  the  minds 
of  the  nation's  policy  makers.  Of  these  he  knows  that  all  except 
J will  lend  themselves  to  peywar  treatment.  At  the  same  time  he 
feels  that  he  can  maintain  no  more  than  four  campaigns,  tay  o.«* 
major  and  three  minor  ones,  at  this  time.  Somehow,  therefor*, 
he  must  reduce  his  nine  campaigns  to  fuur.  He  eliminates  campaign 
1 because  the  indicated  target  !>  not  readily  exposed  to  the  kind  of 
channels  and  factlttira  he  has  available.  He  then  estimates  the 
remaining  campaigns  in  order  of  the  likelihood  of  their  succeeding. 
Campaign  H he  eliminates  because  it  would  lua*  him  the  credibility 
ol  the  target  audience,  which  he  expect*  to  need  tn  later  and  more 
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important  campaign..  Finally  h*  .tlacl.  campal3n.  A,  B,  C,  and 
D aa  lh.  moat  promiaing  among  tha  aurvivora. 

Th*  difficulty  ol  tht.  d.cl.ion,  aa  you  will  Midlly  ae«.  i»  that 
tt  mualb.ba.ai  ul  on  Intoliig.nc#  that  I.  alwaya  la.a  than  a 
Plata  pic  turn  of  th.  audi.nc.,  U>  on  a body  of  «ommu»i.«M»n  theory 
that  la  far  from  complete#  and  (c)  on  a balancing  of  el*.  -* 
nit  aLavTatrictly  romparabla.  f h.  teat  la  e.pecUty  * 
inm<  — nimnnar  moat  decide  whoth.r  th.  fact  that  ha  haa  b.ttar 

iIuhmIi  «d  IMIIUI..  lor  oompolji.  X 

HUm>U  importonoo  ol  ..mpol,«  M ^“.‘oliV  ’ 

urpol  oodl.M..  to  .h«h  h.  milM  I*1*'  **»<  «•  «'•«•  c,mp  l 

* horo  Utot  tht  oiporlonoo  utl  ort  ol  tho  plannor  tin!  to 

CHno  to  tho  tor..  Whon  tho  doct.too  t.  «>«•  M ' TlU  h*»*  “ JJ1,*  * 

,..d,  .»d . 

propttloua  for  • aoaborno  invaaion,  and  had  to  decide  whath 
poatpon*  D-Day  for  a month  or  ri»h  poa.ibl.  diaa.tar, 


JICID1NO  ON  THE  PURPOSE 

Thd  pro....  ol  pt.ontn,  p.y..r  t.  • ■»•««  •<  » 

, , * - -l.-  in  term,  of  liven  goal,  and  objective*.  High 

priority  natlenafpoUei.a  t.nd  to  hav.  vary  broad  objective.,  auch 
^ ,ij.  v defeat  of  country  A or  th.  counteracting  of  Com* 

o,.,v  * r. 

military  pUn.  may  call  for  th.  capture  of  i.land  B,  for  enample. 
ao  that  Va  highly  d.airabl.  pay  war  campaign  might  bo  atm.  » 
reducing  th.  wilt  to  reeut  of  enemy  .oldt«r.  on  *l 

•kMt  rkmoitan.  addr..».d  to  a eubordinat#  objective,  th.r.  may 
well  art*,  a* number  of  objective#  aubordin.t.  to  tho  aubordlnate 
icuv!  Om  auch  objective  might  be  th.  prtv.tia.tion  ol  enemy 
tioidi.ra  Th.  p.ywar  op.r.tor  might  try.  that  i.  to  aay.  to  turn 
ib.tr  though*,  to  th.tr  own  hardah.H»  and  problem.,  by  way  of 
a(l,r.  r;a  lh«m  up  (or  attarh  or  invitation,  to  .urrender.  Or  U. 

might  try  to  encourage  aubv.r.  »n,  ami  to  that  -ml  he  might  try 
Zt::rL  .old.-ra  ...tn.t  their  imidu:  • ««*•«•  Late  in 
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the  game,  but  only  late  in  the  gams,  he  would  presumably  invito 
thorn  to  surrender.  Further  sharpening  occurs  as  messages 
bearing  upon  these  objactlves  art  tailored  to  particular  targets 
within  tho  target.  Lot  ua  suppose  that  one  a the  invasion  it  under 
way  a large  group  of  the  enemy  ie  isolated  in  a strong  defensive 
position.  They  can't  hope  to  fight  out  of  it,  but  they  can  hold  up  . 
the  Ui  advance  a long  time  and  cause  many  casualties.  The 
momentary  goal  of  ptywar  planning  must  be  to  secure  the  sub* 
mission  of  these  men,  with,  of  course,  minimum  losses  for 
this  country,  Bui  let  us  suppose  further  that  discipline  in  the 
surrounded  enemy  unit  is  strict  and  group  morale  high.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  only  the  comment vr  has  the  power  to  surrender 
hie  garrieoni  at  least  for  the  present,  then,  U will  be  useless  to 
appeal  to  tha  man  individually,  The  message,  therefore,  must 
he  addressed  to  the  commander,  although  if  this  is  not  successful 
the  peywar  operator  may  hava  to  try  to  bring  about  subversion 
among  tha  man.  He  assigns  a loudspeaker— perhaps  a "talking 
lank  "—to  speak  to  the  isolated  enemy  unit.  And  ae  he  preparea 
the  aariae  of  messages  for  the  talking  tank,  he  has  in  hand  a prob- 
lem that  hae  assumed  very  sharp  outlinas  indeed.  For  the  objec- 
tive of  the  messages  he  is  preparing  is  now  to  stimulate  target  C 
within  the  target  (the  enemy  commander)  to  make  response  D 
(surrender  of  such  and  such  men)  for  enemy  unit  X on  island  B at 
specific  tim  T. 

When  wo  #«.*sh  of  purpose  in  psywar,  therefore,  we  ueually 
mean  the  specific  objective,  that  is,  the  actual  response  we  want 
from  the  particular  individuals  who  are  to  receive  a given  message 
or  rotated  series  of  messagea.  The  message,  be  it  noted,  cannot 
bo  constructed  without  a clear  definition  of  purpose,  end  purpose, 
on  this  level,  is  dlctsv.d  in  large  part  by  the  peculiarities,  situational 
and/or  cultural  and/or  psychological,  of  the  particular  target. 

And  there  is  further  sharpening  as  regards  the  medium  or  media, 
that  will  carry  the  message  to  the  target.  Thus,  operational 
planning  for  psywar  is  a fourfold  operation,  in  which  none  of  the 
four  elements— purpose,  target,  media,  message  — ie  completely 
master.  It  may  be  helpful  to  look  at  some  of  the  Interrelations 
of  theee  elements.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  purposs, 

To  begin  with,  purpose  is  restricted  by  certain  limits  set  by 
th*  response  that  msy  bn  expected  of  the  target,  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect  a grass* roots  revolution  from  a people  whoee  culture 
hea  taught  them  only  aubimaaiveneas,  and  whoa#  power  elite 
ruthlesely  eliminates  ev-ry  potential  counlernlitn  a#  soon  as  it 
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•p|w*r»i  Ur  the  rriiptwint*  m ly  bo  « pu>«ttilt<  unc,  but  tho  lime 
may  nut  ywt  h.iv<*  romt*  for  if.  Surrunder  mpunsei  can  hardly 
be  •ipri(i<d  from,  for  oxitniplr,  a victorious  army,  «v«n  if  if  ia 
known  ita  individual  members  ara  capable  of  surrendering  whan 
Ih#  is  tough.  IT  or  the*  moment,  nit  thr  piywar  operator  can 

do  it  plant  the  seeds  of  surrender,  in  anticipation  of  the  day  whan 
(til  country  shall  have  turned  the  tablus  on  them  militarily. 

Similarly,  purpose  ia  limited  by  wh>«i  may  be  said  to  a given 
target  in  a given  message  or  aeriea  of  message#.  Thia  limitation 
may  be  physical  and  have  to  do  with  length  (for  example,  an  air- 
borne  loudspeaker  can  hope  to  get  across  a sentence  but  not  a 
paragraph  or,  for  that  matter,  even  a very  tong  sentence},  or  it 
may  be  a limitation  on  subject  matter  imposed  by  policy  makers 
topside.  For  instance,  during  World  War  il  the  policy  restrictions 
on  whet  might  be  said  about  the  Japanese  Emperor  made  it  Impos- 
aibie  to  implement  any  purpose  that  had  to  do  with  destroying  the 
Japanese  people's  faith  in  their  highest  leadership.  Or  the  limita- 
tion may  have  to  do  with  the  ability  of  tho  target  to  receive  a 
given  kind  of  massage;  for  example,  a primitive  people  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  respond  to  complicated  ideological  conver- 
sion propaganda. 

Purpose  ia  also  limited  by  the  media  available  for  reaching  a 
projected  target  with  « given  message.  For  example,  during  the 
last  war  the  inhabitants  of  certain  concentration  camps  and  forced 
labor  groups  would  often  have  been  ideal  targets  for  psywar  with 
a revolutionary  purpose.  But  often  also  there  was  no  way  to  reach 
those  prisoners  by  mass  communications. 

Similar  intereffects  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
other  elements  as  well,  Thus,  choice  ot  target  is  obviously 
governed  by  purpose.  If  the  purpose  is  to  foment  dissatisfaction 
with  leadership,  the  psywar  message  is  aimed  at  those  followers 
who  are  must  likely  to  be  r*  ceptive  tu  such  material  and  niu»t 
likely  to  respond  in  the  desired  way;  ur  to  the  leaders,  with  the 
intention  of  encouraging  them  to  act  in  a way  that  will  dissatisfy 
their  followers.  Choice  01  target  Is  likewise  governed  by  the 
availability  ot  media  tu  reach  a given  target!  the  moment  may  be 
ripe,  according  tu  psywar  intelligence,  to  hit  an  enemy  unit  on 
such  and  such  a hilltop,  but  If  the  psywar  operator  cannot,  lor 
whatever  reason,  get  at  it  with  his  lenllei*  and  loudspeakers, 
and  leaflets  and  loudspeakers  are  all  he  has,  then  hr  must  pass 
this  target  up  in  ff.vur  of  some  other  one  lor  which  the  moment 
is  less  ripe.  Choice  ot  target  is  restricted  also  by  the  possibility 
ol  constructing  a suitable  message  to  n given  target,  which  is  a 
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m«U*r  of  if*  litfrscy  level,  customs,  symbolism,  and  frsms  of 
silent  ion. 

Each  message,  in  the  same  way,  Is  pul  together  with  s constant 
eye  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  sn  arm  of  purpose.  One  of  the  commonest 
fallings  of  Inexperienced  psywar  practitioners  Is  to  permit  them* 
•elves  to  be  drawn  away  from  their  main  purpose,  into  arguments 
with  the  opposition**  psywsr.  Thus,  early  in  World  War  U seme 
Allied  broadcasters  boasted  gleefully  that  they  had  made  Coebbels 
•furious,*  although  if  pressed  they  would  have  had  to  admit  that 
their  real  purpose  was  not  with  Qeebbeis  at  all  and  that,  aa  far 
a*  real  accomplishment  was  concerned,  most  of  their  cleverness 
had  been  wealed.  But  if  (be  message  la  constructed  to  fit  the 
purpose,  U is  also  tailored  to  fit  the  target.  It  must  gain  their 
attention,  must  be  expressed  in  symbols  they  understand,  and 
take  advantage  of  their  predispositions.  And,  finally,  it  must  fit 
the  medium  or  media  to  be  used.  Radio  imposes  restrictions  on 
a message  different  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  print.  A 
poster  or  a magaaine  can  carry  some  messages  that  would  be 
out  of  the  question  in  a loudspeaker  broadcast.  Leaflets  ordinarily 
cannot  carry  up-to>the-moment  news,  but  radio  can. 

And  aa  the  availability  of  media  influences  purpose,  Urget, 
and  message,  so  do  purpose,  target,  and  message  influence  choice 
of  media.  For  example,  the  decision  to  use  medium  A rather 
than  B or  C ahould  reflect  a judgment  that  A Is  belter  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  hand  than  S or  C.  If,  for  example,  the  purpose  it 
to  persuade  a surrounded  enemy  unit  to  surrsnder*  loudspeakers 
or  leaflsts  or  both  will  ordinarily  be  used,  not  books,  magaaines, 
or  motion  pictures.  And  there  ere,  of  course,  medium  choices 
much  more  subtle  than  that,  as,  for  Instance,  the  choices  between 
the  explanatory  power  of  a picture  or  a diagram,  the  analytical 
power  of  straight  printed  prose,  or  the  emotional  end  suggestive 
power  of  speech,  and  the  reinforcement  these  can  give  each  other 
when  used  in  various  combinations.  Media  are  chosen,  furthermore 
with  a view  to  getting  Ute  fullest  end  most  economical  coverage 
of  the  immediate  target.  An  illiterate  populace  calls  for  pictures 
and  the  spoken  madia,  not  print.  A submissive  populace  must  be 
reached,  in  Ik’  main,  through  channels  that  lead  ftrat  of  all  to  an 
elite.  A given  group  of  leaders  like  any  other  audience  will  have 
• frame  of  attention  that  some  media  will  be  more  lively  than 
Oihsrs  to  penetrate.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  right  channel  or 
right  combination  of  channels.  Finally,  media  are  chuaen  ao  as 
moat  effectively  to  carry  the  'ieaired  meaaage.  As  ihe  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  medium  affect  the  way  the  message  is 
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cun»(ruct««i,  »u  the  intended  nature  of  t he  meiug*  affects  the 
choice  of  medium.  If  the  message  i*  to  be  tong,  it  can't  be  put 
on  • leaflet  or  spoken  over  a loudspeaker.  If  tt  attempts  to 
explicate  a tactical  situation,  tt  will  probably  require  a map  and 
therefore  have  to  be  in  print.  The  more  timely  and  urgent  the 
meat  age,  the  more  likely  it  la  to  be  communicated  by  radio  or 
•posher. 

The  interrelations  the  operator  baa  to  consider  have  merely 
been  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph*.  The  points  Vo  grasp 
•bout  them  are  that  they  are  highly  complex  and  yet  derived  from 
• single  basic  ides:  the  pay  war  plaaaor  muat  drive  a four -horse 
leant*  every  horse  of  which  must  pull  its  weight.  In  p*ywar  it 
cannot  be  auppoaed  that  a message  will  necessarily  be  effective 
with  target  A because  it  has  worked  ew  target  S,  or  effective  vis 
medium  C because  it  ha*  been  communicated  effectively  via 
medium  D*  Target  S*  though  reedy  Us  explode,  is  not  the  right 
target*  for  the  moment  anyhow*  unless  channel  F la  available  for 
igniting  the  explosion.  Message  G would  go  best  by  ground  loud- 
speaker but  must  be  printed  because  no  skilled  loudspeaker  team 
la  available.  Purpose  H,  though  laudable,  may  be  inappropriate, 
untimely,  and  even  dangerous  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  target, 
message,  and  media  possibilities. 
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CHOOSING  THE  TARGET 

Purpose,  then,  derives  from  objective  and  objective  from 
policy,  but  it  should  also  be  thought  of  as  inseparable  from  target. 
The  question  that  should  always  be  in  the  back  of  our  minds  when 
making  decisions  about  both  purpose  and  target  is  thisi  What 
process  of  attitude  formation  or  action  within  the  target  society 
would  have  to  occur  in  order  for  ua  to  accomplish  the  desired 
objective?  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  process  of  planning 
paywar.  From  his  available  intelligence,  from  his  basic  knowledge 
of  the  political  and  social  structure  of  the  target  state,  the  planner 
must  construct  the  best  possible  working  model  of  how  decisions 
arts  made  and  how  change  takes  place  within  the  given  society.  If, 
for  example,  his  objective  is  to  bruig  about  surrenders  by  enemy 
troopa  (as  in  the  previous  example),  be  must  decide  whether  dis- 
cipline in  the  enemy  army  is  to  light,  and  the  particular  unit  of 
the  enemy  army  so  cohesive,  that  surrender  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  oppusing  commander.  If  the  target  tt  a whole  society, 
and  thus  made  up  prime  rlly  uf  civilians,  the  psywar  officer  must 
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decide  what  segment  or  group  of  the  populace  has  it  in  it*  power 
to  make  the  desired  change*  or  cause  it  to  he  made.  In  a totali- 
tarian state*  for  instance*  the  chances  are  that  only  the  top  elite 
can  do  either)  a dictator  can  formulate  policy*  even  on  ilfe-tnd- 
death  matters  like  pesce  and  war*  even  if  ha  has  only  a small 
part  of  the  population  really  behind  him.  In  Ht tier's  Germany* 
according  to  the  estimate  of  H.  V.  Dicks*9  which  is  given  in  detail 
later  in  this  section*  a bare  10  percent  of  the  population  were  real 
N«at»raad  only  about  JS  percent  were  even  so  much  as  actively 
sympathetic  with  the  Naai  cauae.  The  same  percentage  figure* 
or  even  a smaller  one*  turns  up  rapeatadly  in  analyses  of  Soviet 
satellite  states  (Gromyko  once  boasted  to  a US  diplomat  that  only 
$ percent  of  the  population  of  Romania  were  supporters  of  the 
people's  democracy*  and  that  that  was  enough— in  the  twofold 
sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  neither  needed  nor  desired  more  ex- 
tensive popular  support).  The  reason  is.  of  course,  that  in  a 
totalitarian  state  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a counts  relit#  to 
come  into  being*  and  much  mere  nearly  impossible  for  one  to 
come  Into  power.  Where  the  target  is  a genuine  police  state* 
the  paywar  operator  must  face  clearly  tha  question  whether  any- 
thing at  all  can  be  accomplished  by  psywsr  addressed  to  the  generst 
population*  or  even  te  potential  counts r elites.  He  must*  that  ia 
to  aay,  arrive  at  a hard-headed  calculation  as  to  what  groups 
are  in  position  to  receive  psywar  messages  and  to  do  something 
about  it.  Where*  in  the  given  stale,  does  the  power  of  change  lie— 
not  necessarily  right  now  but  at  least  within  the  foreseeable  future? 
What  ara  the  groups  whose  interests  most  noticeably  diverge  from 
the  interests  of  the  party  in  power?  Within  leadership  itself*  what  are 
the  interests  and  divergences  that  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  change 
In  Ut*  desired  direction?  Where,  within  the  groups  that  have  aome 
power  of  response  and  action,  esn  the  rewards  of  a dssirtd  change 
be  convincingly  presented?  There  will  be  found  the  targets. 

Targets  may  be  enemies,  friends,  or  neutrals*  according  tu 
what  kind  of  peywnr  is  being  planned.  The  purpose  may  be  to  make 
the  target  population  better  friends  or  weaktr  enemies,  or  to  direct 
their  action  in  a way  advantageous  to  us. 

Targets  may  be  the  entire  populations  of  countries;  more  often 
they  are  groups  within  those  populations.  In  selecting  targets  within 
targets,  the  psywar  planner  deals  with  societies  that  are  capable  of 
being  "broken  down"  in  several  ways.  Any  suciety  will  have  its 
formal  and  institutional  groups,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  section,  These  are  the  power  groups  (for  eHsmple. 
the  political  elite,  military  officer*),  the  «cum>mic>tnlerest  groups 
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(fur  example,  farmers,  air  force),  unit  the  common-value  group* 

(fur  eiampli,  religious  groups),  many  of  which  are  institutionalised 
into  churches,  unions,  associations,  etc,  This  is  the  breakdown 
most  often  used  tn  psywar,  who#**  operators  have  lung  since  teamed 
tha  value  of  the  most  detailed  breakdown  that  can  be  had.  For 
aom*  purposes,  to  ba  sure,  it  Is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  elite 
from  the  mass,  or  the  farmers  from  the  city  people.  But  peywar 
has  some  missions  that  begin  to  be  feasible  only  when  we  have 
asperated  out  minority  religious  and  ethnic  groups  end  divided  up 
the  population  in  terms  of  its  skills  and  responsibilities,  la  a 
modern  war,  specially  skilled  groups  such  as  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians may,  as  w#  have  noted  above,  prove  highly  rewarding  tar- 
gets. In  Korea,  for  example,  the  invading  Communist*  paid  special 
attention  to,  among  others,  communications  workers,  social  science 
teachers,  and  physicians. 

Another  important  kind  of  grouping,  as  we  indicated  in  Chap.  4, 
ta  into  clast iflcaiory  and  functional  groups  (for  example,  farmers 
as  a classification,  the  National  Orange  as  a functional  grouping). 

The  psywar  operator  must  think  of  his  target  population  at 
also  organised  into  a complex  system  of  interpersonal  relations, 
Among  these  the  relation  of  opinion  leaders  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  is  especially  important.  When  a communication* 
specialist  studies  a community  hs  always  asks,  "What  are  the 
authority  points?  * by  which  he  mean*  Where  do  the  people  go  for 
leadership  in  making  up  their  mind*  on  key  issues?  What  news- 
papers do  they  trust?  More  important,  what  individuals  do  they 
seek  opinions  (rum?  In  consolidation  psywar  especially  it  is 
important  to  identify  these  opinion  leaders;  theoretically  the 
primary  target  uf  such  an  operation  might  well  be  a single  indi- 
vidual, who,  once  he  was  convinced  or  persuaded,  would  bring 
the  rest  of  the  target  over  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  most  obvious  uf  the  various  breakdowns  of  target 
audiences  that  psywar  can  use  is  that  into  local  communities, 
ur,  in  military  psywar,  into  units.  Psywar  may  address  a mes- 
sage to  a single  1 1 ty  that  is  in  the  path  of  an  advancing  army  or  a 
bombing  run,  or  lo  a single  military  unit  that  is  defending  a desired 
ulijvi  live.  t*ln*  |)ii|uilulion  ol  a lm.il  community,  of  course,  has  « 

* omtiion  interest  stemming  from  the  mere  tail  «»t  living  m the 
t ..mu'  spot,  il  iinr  ol  them  i-  bombed  the  i bailees  are  ail  ot  them 

!*ill  lie  bombed,  il  the  local  high  school  il  toialitariain/.'d,  it  means 

iio|inve r i aliment  ol  an  nlm  .itomal  m-t  itntt"**  m *'!*•»  r*  ail  ,»1  them 
send  iheir  youngsters.  A.  lo-  ai  i oinmuiiitY  i an,  ol  course,  be 
t.r<iki>n  down  into  the  toiinal  on!  oitornial  grouping,  mention,-.! 
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above.  It  ha*  if*  pnwir  group*,  it*  interest  group*,  its  valu»? 
group*,  and  it*  functional  groups.  It  ha*  it*  opinion  leader*. 

Any  given  individual  in  th*  community  may  belong  to  any  numb 9 r 
of  the**  group*.  Perhap*  h*  belong*  to  an  economic-interest 
group,  to  a vaiu#  group,  and  >0  two  functional  group*,  whereas  hi* 
next-door  neighbor'*  membership*  fail  into  an  entir*ly  diff*rsnt 
pattern.  He  witt  have  certain  pereona  with  whom  h*  uauaily  talk* 
over  political  problem*,  and  there  are  identifiable  person*  or 
inatitution*  on  whom  he  roll**  for  guldaneo  in  making  up  hi* 
mind.  For  example,  one  receiver  of  p*ywar  might  be  an  individual 
who  belong*  to  no  Identifiable  elite,  ia  a member  of  the  unskilled 
laborer*  group,  1*  a staunch  Soma*  Catholic,  confine*  his  talking 
about  politic*  to  bia  place  of  work  and  the  neighborhood  tavern, 
and  depend*  chiefly  on  hi*  parish  prieat  and  hi*  union  newspaper 
to  guide  his  political  decision*. 

The  fact  that  commuaiUaa  ara  *0  organised  i*  highly  Important 
to  the  peywar  operator,  since  it  mean*  that  several  channel*  lead 
to  every  individual  in  the  target  audience.  The  hypothetical  man 
we  have  been  talking  about  may  be  reached  first  of  all  through 
general  propaganda  directed  to  the  community,  then  through  propa- 
ganda directed  to  the  special  attention  of  the  laboring  group,  then 
through  hla  church  group,  then  through  th*  religious  leaders  and 
labor  leaders,  and  perhaps  through  yet  other  channels  that  we  have 
not  mentioned.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that  propaganda 
messages  sent  through  these  various  channels  must  be  planned  • 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  two  messages  intended  for  different 
groups  may  wait  reach  th*  same  individual,  who  if  he  hears  very 
different  things  from  th*  *am*  source  will  quickly  learn  to  dis- 
trust it.  It  also  means  that  there  ar*  endless  possibilities  of 
reinforcing  psywar  effect  by  repeating  and  timing  mea sages  through 
different  media  to  different  though  related  targets.  It  meant,  finally, 
that  a akiliful  pay  war  operator  can  supplement  hi*  generalised 
mast  propaganda  with  specific  propaganda  addressed  to  key  groups 
and  opinion  lenders  and  thus  achieve  an  effect  far  beyond  that  to 
be  expected  from  a ahotgun  approach. 

In  tactical  psywar  the  choice  of  target  may  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  the  above  example  suggest*.  Military  targets,  as  noted  above, 
are  often  defined  by  sheer  geographical  location.  The  desired 
response  may  be  eimpie  and  common  to  ail  members  ol  the  target, 
aa  ta  the  case  in  sur render-mission  peywar.  There  may,  that  is 
to  say,  be  no  neod  to  take  into  account  grouping*  and  relations 
within  the  military  unit  But  even  in  tactical  psywar  lu  a single 
unit,  such  breakdowns  aa  will  poi  mil  directing  messages  that  will 
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exploit  tensions  and  jealousies  between  officers  and  man*  or  be- 
tween |r«Mfi  which  fttl  Ci«mi«Wii  uneasily  treated*  or  batwtaa 
group#  with  different  athnte  or  religious  or  regional  background# 
often  p?£va  useful. 

Wit#  Miatlha  ol  a target  lor  a particular  message,  than,  la 
always  a matter  ol  tha  operator's  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
himself  aa  la  what  grouping  within  tha  audience  can  and  should  be 
reached  with  it*  This  group**  members  will  have  certain  common 
characteristics,  and  it  ia  in  terms  ol  these  that  tha  paywar  addressed 
to  It  will  appeal*  and  seem  important*  to  all  ol  them.  And  It  will 
have  been  seiseted*  in  pnrt*  because  ol  their  common  ability  to 
respond*  if  the  peywar  ia  auccaaaful*  ia  the  way  designated  by  tha 
purpose.  Hence  in  ordor  to  be  aa  sure  as  possible  that  the  psywsr 
Will  succeed*  the  psywar  operator  will  try*  at  the  planning  stage, 
to  delineate  his  target  eisarly  and  fully. 

Careful  delineation  of  tha  target  is  more  necessary  in  peywar 
than  in*  any*  domestic  propaganda,  because  of  tha  target**  very 
remoteness.  To  take  the  other  extreme,  in  face*  to- face  common  lea- 
« lion  the  operator  can  watch  every  reaction  of  the  target  and  con- 

stantly readjust  HU  aim  to  it.  la  communication  madiated  through 
newspapers*  magaaiaea*  or  radio  in  the  operator's  own  country* 
g the  sender  has  numerous  opportunities  to  establish  actual  contact 

with  hia  audience*  and  has*  at  laaat  in  tha  United  States*  Britain, 
and  a few  other  countries*  a highly  developed  system  of  audience 
research.  The  latter*#  function  ia  precisely  that  of  spuming  the 
gap  between  the  sender  and  hts  listeners  or  reavers  (which, 
we  repeat,  is  much  narrower  than  that  which  confronts  the  psycho- 
logical warrior)}  it  tells  the  editor  or  program  director  who  sre 
in  his  audience,  what  they  select  from  the  material  he  gives  them, 
and  what  they  think  of  what  thay  select,  in  paywar,  however*  such 
machinery  or  indeed  anything  remotely  like  it  ie  seldom  available. 
Tbe  communication  is  to  a forsign  culture*  to  which  the  communi- 
cator ia,  in  many  eases,  denied  access  of  any  kind,  and  with  which 
ha  ia  likely  to  be  less  than  fully  familiar.  If  the  target  la  an 
enemy  country,  every  effort  ia  made  by  Its  government  to  keep 
the  psywar  communication  from  reaching  the  intended  recipients 
to  begin  with  and,  in  any  case,  to  conceal  or  «ven  misrepresent 
the  reactions  of  thoae  who  do  receive  it. 

Thus  every  elightest  bit  of  information  • bout  the  target  is 
precioua  to  the  psywar  operator,  which  .»  wny  both  knowledge 
of  the  target  culture  and  adequate  day-by-day  intelligence  from 
within  the  target  are  indispensable  to  a sound  psywar  operation. 
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In  lh«  count  of  ehootinj  hit  Urjtt*  constructing  » mtmjt, 
and  selecting  media  to  carry  it,  the  pay  war  planner  will  there- 
for* make  avary  effort  to  pint  together  a "profile*  of  his  target, 
or  what  Linebarger3  call*  a picture  of  the  "propaganda  man." 

Kara  are  aomt  questions  the  profile  must  anawart  What  hind  of 
parson  ta  the  pay  war  message  going  to?  Who  is  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  circuit?  What  does  ha  want  out  of  the  message 
he  listens  ta?  What  are  his  reasons  for  listening?  What  are  his 
attitudes  on  the  topic  under  discussion?  What  does  he  believe  in? 
Whom  or  what  does  ha  trust?  What  in  ganaral  are  his  motivations 
for  doing  what  ha  doaa?  la  what  ways  do  his  needs  and  wishes 
diverge  from  the  pattern  his  government  has  set  for  him?  What 
symbols  are  emotionally  meaningful  and  moving  to  him?  What 
are  his  group  relations?  What  roles  has  ha  learned  to  play?  What 
is  ha  eapabla  of  by  way  of  response?  Can  ha  be  expected  to  taka 
action  againet  his  leaders  or  even  to  daveiop  negative  attitude* 
toward  them?  (It  was  tit*  general  consensus  of  informed  persons 
in  World  War  I!  that  the  German  people  could  not  be  expected  to 
develop  negative  attitudes  toward  Hiller,  or  the  Japanese  against 
Hirohlta.)  What  response,  then,  can  he  be  expected  to  make  (for 
example,  suspicion,  malingering,  complaint,  defection,  surrender) 
that  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  communicator?  Information 
like  this  Is,  of  course,  the  result  of  continuous  gathering  and 
interpreting  of  intelligence.  The  psywer  operator  will  therefor* 
cumb  the  intelligence  available  to  him  and  make  every  effort  to 
fill  out  his  picture  of  his  sudi*nc*,to  assess  the  strengths  end 
weaknesses  of  his  targets,  and  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
plotting  them. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a section  of  the  standing  directive  for 
psywer  against  members  of  the  German  armed  forces,  prepared 
in  June  1944  by  Richard  H.  S.  Crossman,4  then  deputy  chief  ot 
the  psywer  division  ofSHACF.  Grossman,  of  course,  had  had 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  General  Robert  McClure  and  other 
key  men  In  Allied  psywer.  The  document  is  of  great  Interest  to 
us  *t  this  point  not  only  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
■ound  psywer  staff  work,  but  also  because  it  is  essentially  a 
delineation  of  the  propaganda  ur  target  man.  The  directive  reads! 
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*"  tha  At*)!,  mil  (it  i ha  Si,  •*  Nt«),  (Am,  I Witliar 

li»,  i«  «4S«  iiu«„  lit  !A,  l«,rt  > 

I J.  Min,,  ,*,at, 

ill  r4»  X«A,t  •/  III  i,  if  fia«  Tha  halitl  I V«t»  '*<*»>.“  at 

> a railarut  aaU  «,tartln<*a|  pt,  uiintil,  .</  I,i|tl  / 
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I*m  of  dtoolpltno  fro*  alww,  fowl**  tbo 

ntrnn*w«4  fat*  in  flntxwa  aiftla  today . 1%*  firlnr  **$ 
sol  irrwxM  <tbw{i!y  until  tba  Oomoa  Arny  w»  * *HoU  la 
farnbon  nn  tbo  hiUUfltW  ( Voir,-  prrfirifcro  *{  /»iw»  !*• 
|ti  nine*  tbo  nouu  «d  dofoont**  bnttfoo  to 

wbtob  tbo  Mobrntnnht  la  now  eenwnlttnd  ooinwotlaally  pi  an* 
grantt  rollon*  m hlgbor  nulhnrtty  than  atfoamiv*  own- 
pot***  u#  tbo  1)40  typ*. 

(U)  Crwrofukiy.  TW  14**1  of  nomawlaoblp  boo  boon  booniy 
nlttftUf  la  lb#  Gomon  Army,  porUooWrty  alno#  (HU. 
Hm  Own  MCI)  for**  a traonitbwl  *i*w® 
no  Id  lor  at**  m4  offwor  alttu*,  a fa®*  *bla>b  ntroryth*** 
thl»  a«a—  of  rmmrndrnblp,  U boo  hn*b*raooo  boon  la* 
nmoooly  d#*p#n#4  by  tbo  Hunnlaat  obwpotom  f#«u  llafa 
morally  rliawf  /row  turrrnl  lairfltf rorr,  oaf  yrowoor 
kmwUig * *(  nfiari.f 

(til)  p»#/*rtio*#l  Prado.  TW  a*«Mw*  Comma'*  oooutotio*  (Wt 
Ik*  boo*  life  la  th#  naldirf'o  llfo,  pluo  Ilia  aortal  fa*t  that 
lb*  blob*  at  oailtiMt  la  Par  wap  la  tba  aoMlor'a  cnUlao, 
aooailtwtoa  • fii*  aouroo  of  iiroiitb  /Votr-  4 /orikrr 
a ofio/W  4*1* w. ) 

Addod  to  kbia  f.Yrlo;  fwtir  fra/4 « a*  i«r«u  t«rf< 
fiprorrf  tba  Gormoo  ioMINi  and  oft**  I bo  ooo-Corwao 
aoldiaf  aonrlnw  la  tbo  *«hr*tocht,  la  ooaolooodi 

(a)  tbo*  bo  la  prlvllag*4 1*  bo  now**  la  tbo  fin***  army 
ta  tbo  world,  porno  aind  *ltb  o rod*  of  «i>t<ii*t|y  ho*** 
wbleb  Ml**  blw  and  bio  afflporn  ailbot 

(b)  that  tbo  Mohrmaah*  la  tbo  ombodlmaot  of  tbo  blab* at 
phyatcal  aoi  oplrttual  ait  at  a no  at*  4 Oomoa  ooltwo; 

(t)  that  tbo  WoWwoch*  ia  t boro  loro  tbo  aoopofillraf 
•uardlna  of  tbo  tutor*  of  tba  Oarma*  taro, 

(4)  tba*,  *a  a Dab*!**  moohlao,  Gorwaa  •**olll>*  ooa 
proboM y aoeooo4  la  throwing  book  both  *04)0* 
Aoarkw  o«4  Ruaolao  “ouaniily.*  fV*4r.-  fapWiii 
00  ntMi  rlirwitriiHi  •/  mraiafiiy  04  »*4rt  prywo* 
wrtrofr*  wool  If  4irt*l*4  or*  •■pb**i«*4.f 

(IV)  balirli/  /oitrrilf . Tbo  Oorntw  Amy  roprwaoat*,  fat  tbo 
mmom  *t*to4  lo  wtpirap<  (SHI  Wort)  aw  Woat* 
rotor  with  eoMtdnrabto  ounurlal  booofit*.  (Voir;  boro 
rurrrat  lairttifrarr.)  (Hay  altnwwtro*  aa4  *#  pool  ally 
food  at*  *uod  eowparod  with  olvlllao  rtodoilt  la 
Oaf  many.)  Thouaanda  at  offtroro  (oopocially  Ibaao  of 
junlnr  ba4  Hold  rank)  and  ton*  of  thouaoad*  of  NCO’a 
(particularly  la  aporlallat  tradoa)  bar*  atgaad  on  ao* 
atmply  (or  tba  dufotluo,  but  for  |>#ftoda  • try  it*  (root 
T-  It  yoora,  nt  Iona  or,  and  ar*  habtln*  cut  only  to  pro* 
aotva  tbo  Gornan  Amy  ao  o oar  norblao,  but  ao  0 nvi 

of  hvslthrvid. 

(V>  r».  Itlitant  iapry.  Tbo  aullly  (oar  of  Mmom  to*  von- 
toaoco,  llakod  oltb  tbo  Teuton  dtolth*  uf  tbo  Ml  or  *ad 
aonoral  (oar  of  Itulahovlnn,  boo  convinced  tbo  average 
(lor  nan  anldior  tbot  'anything  la  bn  tor  tbna  tbo  dofoot 
m tbo  Kant.*  fb olr.  Copboil*  **  |*all  forliagr,  or 
airiMiio  *rlr uni  lo  |>im*r'r  Ira*,  ood  o*  * li|t> 
yiit'iir  orrf  of  4*r«rl  oadirorr.i 

llormon  i««4>ow*nlo  ban  ilaliln>i*toly  »ol •>*•>>!  and 

IniOOOlftotl  tbla  foot,  IK  lha  (olltmlng 
(ni  It  bnn  Inrooly  nwr-tadad  in  i>*riiund«<Hi  tbo  nnliUor 
ibot  thn  in«li>-  Anorlrnnit  nr*  mu  it*>ot«*i*d  liy  ibo 
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Baiahavik  Coin****  llul  lh*y  womM  ha  yowarlaaa 
la  iiw  Qw»w>.  (N»ti:  Cptttmt  *«t*il*j«**r 
i|a*t  *f»t  /wild  »f  fttpmju Ua  «M'« 

•MtfaCar.f 

4)1)  It  ha#  011*4  Dm  jif  errata*  hy  Ik*  aka— *9  of  ay** 
•ilia  L!«tt*4  Natioaa  potiejr  aa  Caraway  *Uk  atroeitj 
M«Im  oi  tan  9 4 taka'  i»  5t***la,  eMtratlac,  drymta* 
U**«  •!*• 

(VO  fit  Htmt*4i  tf  * nitty  it  tit  ?»(,  LmtaHm  ham  Mi. 
CMtoWtl  ta  IMA.  tki  Hl*h  Comma*  haa  dal.Wiialy 
aa#tuil»a4  th*  threat  of  InvaaU**  Vm  th*  W**t.  ft  aaat 
(a)  mw4  that.  tf  tit*  Aag!a>  AawHaa*  »hr*at »«  k* 
MwitM  ar  •MtftMi.  th*  Can***  Amt**  can  h* 
awltohto  t*  to*  Kart.  Thto  mb— *1  ha*  km  m4 
la  Ratify  tk*  ratrraU  I*  tkaXaat. 

(h)  trfl**4  that  * C*to«*i**  rtotary  to  tk*  9a*t  toll  tom 
Mm  kaatr  fa*  tk*  ap*aur  — *to*ta*  at  a »a*rayr*«l»* 
p*a***  *ttk*r  *0h  tk*lto*t a»  with  to*  !«••»  *fcl*h 
w*aM  to  f**t  k*  * 0*r***  vtotary.  (Haiti  ll«l«)i«| 
4*  #/  dtmttltt  pftftimtJt  ****** t i at*  attrt  an* 
aaf»*  alii  k*  aral  m4  /arttor  MimuIm  c/  pm  jilt 
*1  itriilif  14,4 

(•)  *ayl*4toC  tk*  ka*kt*a  of  Caranay  t*  yumi*  tk* 
aaUlar  tost  kt*  oaly  hap*  af  ragafala*  a tut  k»  ha* 
l**t  tto*  to  ft  Cam  vtotary  to  tk*  *a«t. 

(A)  ******  toft  to  mavlMtop  tk*  Cmii  mHIw  that  tor 
tk***  !■>**■»  **•  l**t  Uimmmitm  rffart  a*t  am* 
•a*  k*  mrl*. 

(VU>  Stmmttj 

(a)  taka*  hy  **41***,  it  mm  k*  ttwM*  tk*a  th*  Car* 
■m  Hi«k  CsamaftC  h*a  rwlrwl  tk*  Amy  iaryrly 
I*mm  to  Ik*  tar*  f*aj*hol*«to*l  Warfare  ctapiliu 
which  prove*  alfaativ*  to  lilt.  !•*•■  Balahaviat 
pwimala.  toadiap  to  aoMtom*  «U  aotoa1  •**»*» 
ell*i  m4  Cawaarut*  prop* **—**>  toaCtoi  t*  » ravolt 
ml  tk*  aiwttta*  tuatof  aria*  «C*i**t  Ik*  p**l***le*ftl 
aoMtar.  (Him  Smfktui  la  aa  *1  MteCaa  aat*  i#  li 
kt§klj  rrrialaai  la  rtaarr.) 

W*  ahoaM  aaattat*  that  tk*  G*iau  Ar*p  I*  tk* 
Waat  will.  tlh*  »a*  Aral*’*  tray  I*  Tualata,  fl*fci 
•a  at  a wftafa  uatll  It  oallayaaa  aa  a witlt.  (Htlti 
tmpXnii  it  a*  lifftmni  t*  Miilaf.  httoaa*  it* 
atilt  <*t  It*  raat  ttd  fill.)  Nut  4*t**Uaa  la 
UK**  wlftaapnaft  at  Uw  to*  tk**  *t  th*  bettor*. 

(k)  Th*  Ht|k  CamaaftC  ha*  *w***4*4  to  artmily  rata* 
l*C  ftfthtla*  wotal*  Curia*  Ik*  *l*ta«.  (Htit:  Htn 
tmrtttl  itltlltgtttt.) 

(a)  far  th*  tmamm  <wtlto*4  to  aakyaray.  (t)  aha**,  a* 
prep**—*  4D*at*C  at  tk*  fcwatiln*  n*r«aaa  auidlar 
I*  (Italy  to  k*  aHwottv*  *ai**a  It  aaurut*  aa*  imtoa 
mn  yoattlva  a*4  auihorUatlv*  tkaa  hi*  u»*  tiaj 
CM**  fwhutota*  hlM  to  liat**  to  It.  iNtit;  A.rap. 
ailiaa  tt*l  ipi.nl  *//#«  tr  tn4»4  I*  rratrai 
• MM|lr  tai*  armada  tartrd  if  it  (.*•#  raaMiaat 
tit  Ittitnitf./ 

;d ; ft*  th*  rrtoiiM  'i‘rtt!**4  *•  •*hj»*#o*»«.  *D*  **'1 
(III)  ^Itota,  that*  l»  llUla  yeury*.  l itf  >IUldllt*  tha 
(taiman  Army  tain  rally  —I,*,,  aattlna  a*a>nat 
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ofltt'Wa.  (Haiti  Kmpkatit  a*  of fffad*a  Uktly  m 
ntlil  tknkgt  alhtffklt.)  FwitMiMy*,  m prop** 
l«vtA  aiming  at  iadunlng  tbo  aurrandar  of  Carman 
troop*  la  tiholy  to  oooooad  uataaa  It  mtU  IW 
foada*oatal  okjo^tfoo  that  by  aurrrnd'i  tbo  ladi* 
vidool  to  fatting  down  Oto  ooouadaa. 

It-  t««t  Pat on 

(!)  ft*  SlaAra  lfy»4  •/  (aalatiklliiy.  Tbo  tong  aoriop  of 
do  foot*  oufforod  by  Dm  Wobrmaabt  to  tba  MadUwr.uM'ui 
nod  to  Ronald  boo#  *b*hao-.hul  by  no  boom  rtobMd- 
tbo  flotnuo  ooldtor'n  fattb  to  tbo  wyotlo  luvtoolMlity  of 
0*MW  ofOMt  arhiob  am iod  hlo  fighting  nwoio  up  to  o 
Mgfe  tbio  of  fooollotooi  to  Juoo  tttO.  (Nriti  fopbo ill 
•rrr,  ood  to  Jbllowiag  MiNitii  ta  oo  oooiaMra  */  tin 
fit  oorfiroro.j  Within  ttto  SOOOIOi  tMOOSlOOOO  Of*  othoa 
opoaiflo  doobtoi 

{»)  Dnti  otoof  it*  flint . At  hod  propaganda  tbo*  dlo* 
IMMI  ooob  oo  Stalingrad,  Toololo,  th*  Ubrolno 
bottlo,  ood  tbo  Ci  I mo  mu  tcrgoly  doo  to  tbo  pro#* 
tigo  polity  of  boodiof  oo  too  iona  to  too  autth,  boo 
gooo  boow.  Many  Gorrnnc  ooldlwo  today  foot  tbit 
Military  oparatlooa  oro  bolng  dlotaud  by  poiltleal 
ood  aftoo  party  ooMldoiatinoo.  Tbo  poroMatlao  of 
tbo  OKW,  ood  of  tbo  Q« coral  duff  wttb  party  goaorolo 
(notably  ,b«  C.  of  i.  XattaUr)  to  lo.'fflly  blaamd  In* 
thin.  mtrr  (fir  #/  i«ip*i«ii  i,«ImI«i.| 

Aolot  At  poonat.  tbo  ovorogo  ooldtor,  do  apt  to  oo  omaronooo  tbot  bo 
boo  ohmIo  oirtooo  Mloukoo,  (•  not  Inotlaod  to  blono  MltJor,  oo  tbo  gonorola 
OOd  otbor  Imforomd  patoooo  fltfaody  do.  fftat*.  Joaiitd  waralag  that  yrryo 
|M4o  aMorktop  /filin’  it  ooiitify  lo  bi  n//»rllo*.j  Ititloi  la  otlll  bla  lucky 
Ultamao.  Ooatiag  lo  olo«  to  a bom  art*  it  oblotdad.  Of  tbo  Qoroao  loadara, 
Hlatmlar,  Ooobbilo,  mod  Lay  aro  tba  moat  unpopular.  Qoa Molly  apoahtng, 
•Tbo  tynui*  or  tbo  "Party  booaoa*  «o  tbo  common**  oaopagool. 

(b>  floakll  aba  at  byiiyont.  (Jarman  Army  oydpMOOt  ll 
good  wot  tbo  Oarnwn  ouldloi  knooo  II.  fbtt  bin  balllu 
oiporlooro  elwo  Iff  | hoo  d*»n  him  poloful  preof 
that.  lo  lumo  napoeto  at  lanat,  AUlad  agulpmoat  la 
out  only  morn  ptaatlful,  but  bolloi.  (Alllad  MT  to 
AWlea,  Huoalao  PAK,  ttuoalno  radium  tar.ka  lo  tbo 
Koat  and  Alltod  flabtar  plaiM  on  >11  froata  aro 
aiamplaa.)  (Haiti  Aatirly.J 

Tbo  prooant  •fci*d#.o-a(/r‘  upw  la  In  part  a 
wtaMuHMaklnfl  fraction  to  IhW 
(r)  Drill,  aboal  ika  ,Vroi-  IbiylU  ln>iwa  offnita  by 
tbo  limb  Command,  ll  Hao  nut  aucoamdad  in  maiitno 
tba  Ootmaa  aoldlor  arcapl  unituaatinaingly  Uo  intar* 
pratattoo  of  avonta.  Moat  Oarman  aoldiara,  mh*n  tbay 
pot  tba  opportunity,  root  or  I Intun  to  Aafllo*A  mar  loan 
loupnflnndo  nod  try  to  find  a truth  balcony  batauaa 
thair  uon  ooaiaiunl^uoa  and  own.  Tbay  aaaom*  that 
*a.«,ytki«a  la  pfupmtandn*  ami  that  tbay,  mi  latolll. 
float  poopla,  ran  wot  botwnan  tba  ilnaa.  Without 
knowing  tt,  tbay  an.  of  oourn*  niaapn-l  to  Korl 
flwula.  Ibay  raflaM  on  *|U.y>oflantt*  lira*  nu>  h fn<  ts 
an  tbot  U«»mj  lava.lu.1  I'ulnml,  <o  that  KnflUn.1  baa 
aomo  fclflbty  itaval.pail  n.H-ial  **»»*.  «n.  tha,  navu 
tba  uoolut  fa.  ulty  of  boflnttlnfl  wty  la.  In  Inomy.-I- 
'.ant  to  tboir  aupnriora,  atol  Iwllioliu  tba,  «-r.  lavantwt 
by  Anflkn Awn. o- an  |>ipaini.l,,  I'bair  outlook  <■* 
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howavnr,  mi  t if  th*  illtM'i  output  u t th*  I'toii^ronl*  ■# 

Minlnuy,  but  liy  (H*  *dur*tlunal  anti  propitMMtil*  arllvW 
tl»*  uf  th*  WnhrMMulH.  ff*r«rih«lMON  th*y  nr*  opun  iu 

H)  pr»|i*lt*Mit*  wktufc  dua*  not  vound  i>»  r*«l  Ilk*  , 

*prot>«ttand*,*  aih(  tin**  fl-H  u't*nd  <H*t»  **n*«  uf  1 

•noldt*rly  how*,*  Un«*Huoiti>«*ty  Mill,  but  anllvaly, 
th*  OvriuM  mililiw  ciwm  fur  am  moo**  W atop  tk* 
immUmn  alauahtar  *hl«h  Inata*  kla  honor  am  a forma* 

MOltIUl*  UIUM  *lh*dt  Add  pu4A  Ik*  ttlWW  OR  *41*1*01**  g» 

aotanikln*  ouUid*  lb*  i*hr«#*kt,  (Hurt  Kmpkni*  a* 
taattk  fat  raitiiliiinH  fat  a m»  at optpati,)  ||* 
nm4ai  la  brlafi  (U  faeut  whin*  ***m  u»  kirn  i«  b* 
ub)«tii|y«  akuwla*  tkat,  d«»pll*  tk*  out****  of  Ik* 

W*kim*rbi|  mumaiua*  at  hot**  kaa  l«at  th*  *v  lot  fW*< 

«**yi  (II)  a ptotv*  of  (k*  f vim*  arkiok  portray*  duath 
amt  daairtautlu*  ft*  *ik#  b*tray*fta  of  formally*  and  mux* 
viva)  tor  Ik*  forma*  paopla, 

Kvld*n«*  ft*  tk*  akn**  aaalyala  la  provided  by  tk* 
aruwlna  at*'****  oft  (a)  Vim  formnn  Cumatiii**  broad* 
p*"l»  from  Won*uw,  k*ad*4  by  foa*ral  rfaydliUt  amt 
(b)  Ifailio  Cal  Altai  Hulk  tkait*  Wannmtmtlon*  u**m  iu 
AMMvMtat  am  analyai*  uf  fotmaa  fl«htln*  ntt* at*  nlmllar 
hi  ihat  abov*. 

(d)  lliilli  atari  lk«  f.s/i»a//a.  htrmovar,  Ik*  fir  *ar 
tola**  with  It  a raw**  of  ffloitoa  h*tw**n  ih*  Air 
Parra  aad  ike  Amy.  fortaaa  lUiidtaf*  ar*  bttatlnaln* 

hi  talk  Ilk*  many  BrHl»h  auldlura  la  UiO.  thin  * 

klrltoM,  aad  id*  irauIMm  Warn*  <m  •ih*  aaihorttl*** 
i*  a r**l  if  minor  akiak  ia  fotmaa  Hakim*  aural*, 

[Nalai  faytuii  m palraital  futraiha  vaoa* 

Qttmaa  armai  [attar  at  p«y»ar  valarrahiflly./ 

All  tk***  faabwa  W*  Important)  In  that  lhay  |>n>.  \ 

vid*  Aha  Mtldl**  with  M>ap*aoata  fat  kta  drctin*  la 
forioA*,  and  wit**  tbla«a  *o  wrong  Ik*  fotmait'a 
Aaiural  (•action  las  •!  k**r  b**«  b*lrayatl.* 

(||)  Maapaatt,  Tki*  la  parkap#  Ik*  mala  optmuoaai  autry 
at  Ik*  Gama*  aoldlta,  II*  ia  dlalurlwd  by  tk*  rmrmiw 
laaaaa  la  awn  amt  malarial  wklrk  k*  know*  tk*  b*ul*a 
la  Huaata  bitv*  coat  tka  h*hrmaoht.  (Haiti  Mart 
aaniaitn.)  Tki*  ua**aia«HN  U k*l*kt*n*d  by  tk*  Alllad 
propaganda  hnn«g*  ua  tki*  than*,  oontrn*t*d  wiik  ih* 
alliiKU  of  kU  owA  authorlttn*,  a tlUne*  all  th*  mur* 
algnlflvant  <nkan  It  p*ratiita  av«n  under  Ik*  n*w  OKA 
policy  of  talmuialla*  i-omplat*  banknamt  un  tp*rallon*l 
matUr*.  Tkla  **a*ral  manpow«c  worry  lanakta  <|uwa  Into 
oik  at  Hiwrillv  otwai 

(a)  Tk*  wtary  that,  hwaiMwitf  atanpowar  imublaa,  tb* 
tank*  til  the  Wakrtawkl  ata  it*lN*  lnt<r*a«ln*ly  MI)«h| 
with  f(*«l*nntn  <4  mmh*  t«*nty  nalitmallil**,  ami 
ibai  tk*  iptalily  uf  tk*  army  I*  tk*r*furc  in  <famt*r 
ul  *polluU«ta,* 

(b)  IS*  wuiry  that,  allk  airnttat  *«*ry  tin*  of  Ita  H*ld 
itlvlnlun*  niM*iti*l  alrwaily  Iu  at'lual  t*  |H>i*atlal 
uUtl«i.ll*l<lii,  tk*  lintman  Army  ha*  no  *M*<<llv» 
t'anlral  t***r«*  to  *w*t*tn  It, 

Moth  t*t  **<!  tb)  *iv,v*  aitply  with  paiiirtalof  * 

furo*  to  tn«  t*r*«t  o(  thl»  )ia|i*r>-th*  ttnrman  tor,  ** 

In  Ih*  kotat.  (lata:  Ikutyraita*  .if  tan*l,  I Tk»«« 

Hot  AIM  hta«*  In  Iholr  own  furmation*  lnr*o  numlior. 
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of  foralgimrat  turf  moat  of  than#  dlvinloan  hav«  had 
prtud,  by  thalr  own  aaparianea  of  baing  awltuhod 
from  W oat  <•  Kant  and  book,  that  no  uneommlUad 
•antral  ranarva  aalat*.  Tha  graai  volume  of  Carman 
coantar  pi  op  agenda  on  tkia  paint  In  Iwthar  avldaaca 
af  iva  ImwirUeon. 

tilt)  4 tar  C«a#'  f rang . la  building  up  lha  ptaluaa  of  tha 
•hivniroua  W»  hr  mao  lit  la  daadiy  battle  again*  HoUha* 
alam,  tha  High  Command  laavltahly  rsiaa*  la  tha  Carman 
aotdlar'a  mind  tha  goaailna  why  Oar  many  In  fighting 
•♦ttain  and  A marl  on,  aapaalally  alaoa  hltlar  dnnouMtd 
la  If «la  H amp/  tha  fatal  adeUh*  at  tha  lavfraal  war. 

Tha  High  Command  aaaka  la  anawn*  thin  gaaatloa  by 
dnauuaclag  Aagln*Awnflenn  Impatanoa  ud  arguing  that 
tha  Jawa  af  Wall  Brant  and  tha  City  of  London  art  la 
aaaaplraay  with  tha  Krnmtia«  Bat  tala  wrgttawat  dona 
aat  gun!  I a dang  uaaaalaaaa. 

Than  la  aiaa  a fowling  la  tha  Cnrmaa  noldiat'a  mind 
th«  tha  dafaaniva  hattlaa  which  ha  la  aaw  forced  w 
fight  an  aat  tha  hattlaa  fur  whloh  ha  waa  indeed,  nav 
tha  hattlaa  for  which  hla  agttlpnaal  waa  dealgaad.  Than 
la  avidaaoa  that  tha  OKW  had  grant  w<»ublc,  during  ten, 
la  eoayarttng  offlearn  aad  ana  to  tha  technique  of  tha 
dafaaalua  battla  which  that*  pravtaua  Ualatag  had  largely 
aoglnotndi 

Tha  fnap  of  i dotation,  a feature  of  what  tha  Cormaae 
and  to  rtdlaala  aa  •Maglaot»mlMiadaa*u,*  la  Ithaly  ta  ba 
at  Ita  atrwagaat  among  oomUI  for matloan  la  lha  hank 
Thay  aft  particularly  liable  to  lha  an  Italy  Uni  lh*y  ka 
aaerlflcad  an  •hitman  tandadnae.*  f.V# tn  AViArr 
ilwfiMI  at  ih*  larger.  J 

(IV)  !■"••  «/  ffaaar.  Aa  Inoraawtng  number  of  anldlara  are 
awnrm  of,  Mid  itaeumforlabla  about  i 

(a)  nlrucltlaa,  eaperlatty  la  Hunala.  Thny  nntur«lly 
want  ta  puah  tha  blama  onto  tha  rtri,  or  almply 
“thonn  In  authority,* 

<H)  tha  hoatlllty  of  tha  occupied  tentlurioe,  Including 
"Nitfdltf"  nountrlan  Ilka  Norway.  Tha  Carman  want* 
to  ba  llkad,  and  tha  Carman  mild  I or  In  puaalod  why, 
daaptte  tha  eurrortneea  of  tha  Wehrmaofci,  bo  in  nu 
aotdly  racaiiad.  Ila  wanta  to  hnva  An  eaplanatlun 
which  blanwa  anmauna  uutatda  lha  Army  for  thin 
failure  of  tha  »Naw  tartar.'  ISatai  Mat*  amph art* 
aa  irapryaat  atrrAaaiim./ 

(V)  dnprrt  /nr  Irrtrra  f'ourri  Tha  Unman  hnn  a xonnn  of 
Inferiority  to  both  IWltain  anil  Amortra.  I Vnir/  bare 
ruftarW  dale. y Many  Nnala,  for  innUnro,  ragard  National 
iWlallxm  an  tha  m.-thml  of  making  (larmany  a ruling  race 
•l.lho  tha  IWItUh."  The  Carman  fouling*  for  Hritaln  ora 
a uonfunad  mtiiunt  of  envy,  rwaparl,  ami  toniompi  f>« 
tha  oM*fanhlona,t,  I'hair  foaling  for  Amsrit'e  i»  different, 
nlnce  thay  do  nut  foal  toward  It  a racial  unity  Ilka  Itrllnln 
■a  (larmany,  ami  ara  nua|il<  oiua  of  tin  'capiulloi  impatlal* 
lam.*  Thay  profoundly  r**|iart  Ita  rli'haa,  production 
■•aparily  amt  •■martnaaa,*  and  regard  11  an  lha  I'tinlinant 
of  unlino'.iil  (ui.i-.ilii III lt>->, 

Int  melve  propaganda  han  fallml  to  m«Hllfy  thtota  Ira* 
dttlinnl  fouling*.  IVnlr-  V «'»r  rur>Ml  lairffigrurr  ) fa 
ptnirul.it,  a* .,ift  ><ff  l.rrmaa  mfdirM  af*  rua/idral  Ital 
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I tay  tutU  it  Iff  <*u4  milt  at  ftliaaa r.  tf  mat  a*4  fa*  0 

(if  ihty  4m  ml  « am  4»$tm»4mttlta»  aatafitaa  if 
lit  oitil  tiaii  i«  lit  wrii,  f wtberwofa,  (My  mm 
hratlolil’*  Malawi  to  Aiigi**  A mat  I*  •*  *ppf*cl*il*a  of 

•the  chivalry*  at  Iha  Aahtawakl.  % 

(VI)  f km  Hs4mw  */  lit  faw^iwi  tar.  H la  laft»UU«  Cm* 

Gatamm  fir  KMihi  Moral*  In  Um  %*M  will  to  ssrieeeiy 
IM demised  b etoe  a atioaaaaM  Aaela»A*arle*e  ta^Uiim, 
pievtdad  ibeie  is  no  *»•**  Owim  ilaaoiar  It  ‘Jw  Twh, 

Bm  Uw  MMMMHIi  Wt  CM  MtOWWM  t^MOlalVM  WeiAlfcreagil 
wilt  bo  • woman*  of  uralaanA  yayobotogiatt  srlala, 

•rot  Uma  Um  aboah  of  Mesaellel»a  oaiispea  loti  year. 

Meaewhlle,  lb*  MivMMM  at  tfea  3 east  aw  Uoapa  into 
lurof  < mat  tail  no*  the  pereeae Ivesaaa  at  Um  mwm 
UM*  Hitlo#  la  deliberately  yteldieg  spate  It  Uia  Sami  la 
atawa  vtetery  It  Um  Vest.  Cradsaily  Um  Canaan  aalUio* 
ho«tta  Va  tab  whether  HUia**a  awaiaat  la  Mi  prmiaely 
•bit*  UelMd  NtUoaa  ew«|a*y  deetroa,  sad  abellier  Iha 
ImiiU  From  la  tot  having  lla  aftaiia  even  batata  H Marta. 

Tiki  Allied  pay  war  officers  w«r«  able  alio  to  main  mi  of  a 
penetrating  aaalyaii  of  Gorman  political  attitude**  m*4t  on  tlw 
baa  it  of  POIf  interviews  and  related  lourci*  by  the  British 
psychiatrist  H.  V.  Picks.4  This  analysis  dealt  with  Gorman 
male*  of  miU*ary  age*  but  from  it  the  Allied  officer*  could  make  ; 

a fairly  confident  extrapolation  to  tbe  older  people  and  to  the  female  * 

population.  Her*  i«  Dicks'*  breakdown,  as  revised  and  developed 
by  the  author*  of  this  volume! 

Hard-core  Naaie  (about  10  percent  of  the  population  of  this  \ 

age  group) 

Idealistic  acalots  — the  Rudolf  Meases  and  Alfrad  Rostnbergs 
of  the  Party 

Party  tougha— the  gangster  types  such  as  Julius  Strelcher 
and  Robert  Ley*  devoted  more  to  the  excitement  of 
gongeter  ectlvitlee  than  to  Party  ideas 
Concealed  fanatics  — the  Heinrich  Himmlers,  who  found 
in  Naal  Ideas  and  brutalities  e release  for  their  own 
private  frustrations  and  fantasies 

Modified  Nesis  (about  45  percent) 

Pseudo  doubters— who  take  the  authoritarian  pattern  for 
granted,  defend  the  regime  a*  e whole,  but  condemn 
certain  acta  such  aa  atrocities  and  anti-Semitism 
Idealists  — the  lSaidur  van  Schtrachs  of  Germany,  who 
thought  of  Hitler  ee  s glorious  leader,  and  of  Naaiiam  as 
a glorious  vision  which  mortal  men  had  not  quite  ha.m 
able  lo  carry  out  b 

Cynics— those  who  have  profited  by  association  wuh 
Neaittm.  end  thus  feel  they  must  *utb  or  swim  with  it, 
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but  are  likely  to  become  renegades  when  they  mi  the 
protpitU  are  hepil«u 

The  Unpolitical*  (about  49  percent) 

Rural  people— including  most  of  the  rural  population  of 
Germany  > who  war*  concerned  with  their  own  land  and 
living 

Village  artisans— th*  old-world  CimtAt  sticking  to  hla 
work*  largely  unconcerned  with  politic* 

Minor  officials— professional  public  servant**  willing  to 
work  for  any  r#|im«,  playing  it  sofa  with  th*  Nasi.t 
Professional  soldiers— who  shared  th*  concern  of  th* 
minor  officials  for  job  aad  pons l on.  and  in  many  caaca 
showed  a far  deep or  loyalty  to  th*  Wehrmacht  than  to 
«h*  Naai  slat* 

Passive  Anti-Neal*  (oboul  IS  percent) 

Disillusioned  idealists— stir  acted  at  first  by  th*  fin* 
words  and  sentiments  of  the  Neals*  1st sr  repellsd  by  th* 
violence,  broke*  pledges*  and  loess* 

Tk*  middle- aged— whe  wanted  peace  and  security  more 
than  anythin!  else*  and  had  turned  hopefully  to  th*  Nails 
after  th*  difficulties  of  the  Weimar  Republic*  but  had 
found  only  unreal  and  war 

The  very  youfl|— who  had  missed  the  excitement  of  the 
first  Naai  years*  aad  had  found  Hitter  Youth  monotonous 
re  the  r than  romantic 

The  opportunists— who  had  sccspted  Nsalism  out  of  cs rear* 
making  motives*  then  found  themselves  in  danger  of  ioslni 
all  status*  and  acted  thereafter  out  of  self-interest  and 
caste-loyalty 
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Active  Anti-Neals  (about  10  percent) 

Political  Anti-Neals  — ranging  (rom  the  National  Conservativea 
to  the  Communists 

Religious  Anti-Neste  — tome  Roman  Catholic  a and  evangelicals 
Individuals— who  for  reason  of  family  background*  intellec- 
tual training*  or  foreign  emparlance,  could  not  accept 
the  tenets  or  poise  tee  of  the  Neale 


On  the  beats  of  these  and  other  analytes*  the  Alltod  psywar 
campaigns  could  tre  directed  with  aome  confidence  at  specific 
targets  within  the  target  (that  it.  th*  R*tch).  As  the  war  drew  to 
an  end.  the  picture  of  the  German  puhnca  wii  constantly  revised 
on  th*  basts  of  changing  intelligence  and  dtatllui lonmont,  political 
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apathy,  a*  end  fair  on  th«  part  of  the  people  At  home  be - 

|«n  to  toom  ever  iirjir  in  tha  Ur|«t  lijfiti  of  the  p»j(w»i  officers, 
Tha  Wehrmacht  began  to  display  th*  characteristic  of  moit  modftrn 
armies*  th«t  te,  the  lack  of  training  for  and  inability  to  adjust  to 
defeat.  Tltu#  a decline  in  morals  presented  better  and  better  tar* 
gsta  for  paywar*  and  in  aa«h  group  ths  momsntum  of  the  decline 
could  bo  accelerated  by  appropriate  themes*  themes  to  convince 
tha  modified  Warta  that  they  were  supporting  a lost  cause,  themes 
appealing  to  the  impolitic *la*  wish  for  renewed  security  and  order* 
theme*  to  convince  the  paaeive  anti«N*ais  that  they  had  been  be* 
(rayed*  to  givo  the  active  anti* Naaii  hope  and  an  outlet*  to  encourage 
in  these  ways  the  desired  responses. 

A study  of  Communist  personality  types  in  Chechoslovakia,  made 
in  1949  by  an  anthropologist,  is  another  illustration  of  the  hind  of 
target  analysis  that  the  practitioner  of  paywar  will  find  useful.  It 
was  estimated  that  th*  active  Communist  groups  represented  leas 
than  10  percent  of  th*  total  Csech  and  Slovak  adult  papulation.  In 
general  th*  Communists  had  apparently  joined  the  ?*sriy  for  reasons 
linked  with  (hair  perianal  needs  for  security,  status,  and  emotional 
satisfaction*.  Their  unwillingness  to  merge  themselves  into  the 
population  a*  a whole  and  to  Identify  themselves  with  their  fallow 
human  bainga  was  impreasiva.  They  wanted  not  merely  approval 
but  adulation.  It  appeared  that  most  of  them  disliked  the  so*csil»d 
capitalist  class,  as  represented  to  them  by  tha  Communiets*  only 
eomewhatmore  than  they  did  th*  Russians  themselves.  They  were 
•aid  to  have  had  less  self-confidence  than  moit  non-Communlst 
Caechs  and  hence  would  find  it  easier  to  adjust  to  a Communist 
society  In  which  they  would  have  status  than  to  s competitive  on* 
in  whlvh  there  would  be  little  interest  in  them  as  individuals. 

Most  of  them  got  s good  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  their 
identification  with  tha  Party  and,  through  it*  with  Russia  and 
Communists  all  over  the  world.  They  fait,  as  Communists,  a 
•ansa  of  importance,  an  identification  with  a numerically  large 
greup,  a feeling  of  riding  tha  waves  of  human  destiny,  and  of  having 
% body  of  answers  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  the  world. 

The  Csech  Communiets  Inevitably  became  strongly  hostile  to 
th*  Untied  States.  Because  th*  Communists  could  enjoy  * (eating 
of  wali*being  only  >o  long  a*  their  hopes  ot  Communist  world 
domination  were  going  smoothly,  the  constant  frustration  oi  these 
hopes  bruught  about  by  US  foreign  policy,  Marshall  Plan,  and 
military  actions  induced  powerful  resentment  against  the  cause 
of  theee  frustrations.  This  resentment  was  expressed  in  unceasing 
exaggeration  of  American  faults  and  belittling  of  American  virtue*. 
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The  CommuimU  identified  themselves  mo  completely  with 
totalitarian  aim*  that  every  hindrance  to  the  •legitimate  aspire- 
lion*  of  progressive  mankind*  b«cam«  for  them  a personal  humilia- 
tion. 

Ivan  within  tht  10  pa  re  ant  of  the  population  who  wtr«  Com- 
munists, fiva  distinct  group#  could  ba  identified.  Thaaa  warat 

Tht  *fanatica#*  tha  ultra -loyal  cart, 

Tha  "idealists,*  who  remained  loyal  daapita  misgivings,  hoping 
* that  Communism  would  build  a bat  tar  world. 

Tha  *paa-llavtsta,*  who  tondad  to  subordinate  Party  policy 
to  pan-dlavlo  aolldarity. 

Tha  "aconomiata**  who  had  tlttto  intaraat  in  Communist  ideology 
and  Itttia  patience  with  tha  data  ho*  till  tie*  encouraged  by  Com- 
muntat  leadership,  but  war*  loyal  hacauaa  they  believed  Communtam 
could  raiaa  tha  general  living  standard. 

Tha  "intellectuals,"  who  wart  willing  to  aarva  aa  propaganda ta 
because  of  tha  importance  it  gave  tham. 

Target  delineation  may,  of  couraa,  ha  carried  much  farther 
than  thin.  Given  adequate  intelligence,  it  would  ba  perfectly  poa- 
atbla  to  delineate  tha  pertinent  characteristics  of  Christians  in 
North  Korea,  or  of  a apecific  union  of  communications  workers, 
or  of  the  students  at  a given  university.  Let  u«  conclude  here  with 
one  cauttont  the  intended  target  audience  for  any  given  paywar 
meeasga  is  rarely  coterminous  with  the  actual  audience  for  that 
message.  Paywar  channels  are  rarely  so  sharp  and  welt  defined 
that  they  will  cut  off  at  the  borders  of  the  intended  target.  A radio 
signal  will  not  ptch  out  the  receivers  owned  by  Christiana  In  North 
Korea.  Leaflets  cannot  be  made  to  fall  only  on  the  homes  of  Wade 
unionists.  A loudspeaker  broadcasting  to  an  isolated  enemy  unit 
wilt  not  be  heard  only  by  the  commander  of  that  unit;  hi*  men  will 
hear  It  too.  Indeed,  only  in  person-to-person  communication  can 
one  be  fairly  sure  of  the  limits  of  hia  audience,  and  even  then  he 
cannot  control  the  secondary  audience.  Thu*  the  paywar  planner 
needs  to  consider  the  entra  audiences  listening  or  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  his  intended  audience.  Will  hie  message  contradict 
what  other  massage*  have  told  this  *eatra*  audience?  Will  it 
eapos*  his  Intended  audience  to  suspicion  or  risk?  On  the  other 
hand,  can  he  so  design  the  message  that  the  extra  audience  will 
be  a "bonus*  audience;  that  is,  car  he  take  advantage  of  tha 
curiosity  of  the  eavesdroppers  to  plant  some  useful  farts  amt 
ideas? 
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ilLXCTING  THX  CHAN NIL 

Th*  layman  tends  to  think  of  psywar  In  terms  of  short-***** 
radio,  or  of  radio  and  leaflets.  Actually!  of  course,  any  channel 
by  which  man  communicates  to  man  may  be  a medium  for  psywar. 

The  number  of  media  available  to  a psywar  planning  officer  are 
Uhely  to  be  limited  aa  much  by  hie  Ingenuity  aa  by  hia  facilities. 

Three  Neglected  Channel* 

Three  hind*  of  channel*  are  especially  likely  to  be  neglected 
by  the  psywar  operator  who  thinks  of  channels  mo* tty  aa  mass* 
media  channel*.  One  of  these  is  the  face -to -face  channel.  The 
Communist*  have  developed  ton  very  high  point  the  technique 
of  the  maae  meeting  (for  example,  peace  congreetee)  with  vaet 
preparation!,  parade*  of  diatingulehed  men  and  women  from  many 
land**  and  a dramatic  hackdrop  of  publicity.  They  have  also  used 
face-to-face  method*  extensively  in  their  conaolldation  ope  ratten* 
within  their  eat* lilt*  states.  8y  far  th*  most  numerous  of  «ll 
psywar  employee*  of  the  Communist  states  is  the  agitator,  who 
works  individually  a*  an  evangelist  far  th*  cause*  aa  an  organiser, 
and  as  a channel  for  Information  both  to  and  from  Party  headquarters. 
In  a state  like  North  Korea  before  th#  current  war  hardly  a person 
got  through  a day  without  going  to  at  least  one  political  meeting, 
which  might  have  been  in  hia  piece  of  business,  his  trade  or 
professional  association,  his  school,  or  his  neighborhood.  Th* 
variety  of  meetings  wss  almost  tndless.  There  were  lecture*, 
readings,  discussion*  of  current  events,  confessionals,  political 
drama*,  and  parades,  Th*  largest  parade  in  ths  history  of  Seoul  was 
one  organised  by  th*  occupying  Communists  in  September  1150  as 
a final  attempt  to  boost  morale  in  the  face  of  th*  Inchon  invssion. 

The  parade  waa  supposed  to  celebrate  th#  fact  that  th*  invaders  had 
been  thrown  beck  into  ths  sea,  although  a few  days  later  the  US 
Marines  came  in  over  ths  route  of  th*  parade.  So  far  w*  have 
been  speaking  about  fsce-to-fsee  psywar  in  Communiet-controiled 
territory.  When  Communist  psywar  ie  operating  in  countries  that 
arv  still  free,  there  ere  sharp  limits  on  the  number  of  meetings 
end  parades  that  can  be  held,  so  ttut  mors  emphasis  goes  on  other 
face-to-face  methods.  Their  covert  agents,  for  example,  over 
and  above  collecting  information  to  send  back  from  th*  place  where 
they  are  stationed,  plant  rumors,  make  contact  wtih  dissident  ele- 
ments in  th*  target  population,  and  ha'p  plan  and  support  subver- 
sion. Whether,  or  on  what  scale,  the  United  State*  is  using  covert 
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agents  abroad  in  this  way,  wt  shall  probably  not  know  until  many 
years  banc*. 

Another  kind  of  psywar  channel  sometimes  neglected  is  the  use 
of  events  to  communicate  a message.  Wo  have  already  said  that 
tvonta  have  symbolic  meaning  be/ond  the  immediate  frame  of 
reference,  and  It  is  apparent  that  military  commanders  and  statesmen 
allks  should  think  of  the  implications  of  their  actions  before  they 
Ireeae  their  plait*.  But  the  peywa t planner  has  it  within  his  power 
to  plan  and  use  events  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  Tot  example, 
no  one  would  maintain  that  the  sucres  a of  the  Carman  blits  re* 
gut  red,  speaking  in  physical  terms,  the  large-scale  use  of  dWebcmber* 
that  accompanied  it.  Bather,  they  were  intended  to  spread  panic  and 
disorganise  resistance,  end  did  servo  admirably  as  a psywar  weapon* 

In  South  SCorea  at  the  time  when  Urge  portions  of  it  were 
occupied  by  the  invnding  Communists,  the  appearance  of  an 
American  plan#  in  the  aky,  even  at  the  low  ebb  of  VU  fortunes,  was 
regarded  by  the  South  Korean  people  as  a message  of  hope  and 
encouragement  from  us,  urging  them  to  continue  resistance.  So, 
similarly,  a bombing  raid,  an  artillery  barrage,  a shipment  of  food 
to  a neutral  country,  or  the  appointment  of  a certain  person  to  n 
position  of  importance  may  be  used  aa  part  of  a well-conceived 
campaign  of  psywar  and  may  serve  to  reinforce  the  part  of  the 
campaign  that  moves  through  mate-media  channels. 

A third  kind  of  peywar  channel  often  used  during  World  War  11 
was  "gimmick**— small  articles  that  symbolise  or  carry  with 
them  a psywar  message.  For  example,  small  bars  of  soap,  tea 
bags,  false  ration  cards,  counterfeit  money,  and  other  useful 
items  wsrs  dropped  over  occupied  Europe,  usually  with  wrappers 
carrying  s printed  message.  A less  formal  version  of  the  seme 
technique  wee  put  into  effect  voluntarily  end  spontaneously  by  some 
of  the  Beritn  airlift  pilots,  who  often  dropped  smell  begs  of  candy 
where  they  would  be  picked  up  by  German  children.  Gimmicks 
may  either  serve  as  e bait  to  get  people  to  reed  or  think  about  e 
psywar  message  orgg  e message  themselves.  They  msy  arouse 
an  emotional  state  or  e eorlee  of  memories  that  even  the  most 
skillful  words  could  not  be  counted  on  to  evoke.  The  actual 
effectiveness  of  gimmick  ope  rations  ta  not  well  known  as  yet,  end 
tn  the  absence  of  good  research  evaluation  the  psywar  planner  will 
do  well  to  pick  his  gimmicks  carefully  end  think  twice  shout  where 
they  ere  to  be  used.  They  ere  expensive,  relatively  slow,  and  are 
capable  of  backfiring  if  poorly  adapted  to  the  target,  as,  say, 
luxury  items  of  dress  would  do  if  dropped  on  a population  whose 
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food  supply  was  Mar  exhaustion.  Sul  they  offir  a re at  challenge 
to  th#  planner's  Imagination  and  ingsauity. 

Tho  mass  madia*  lor  paywsr  purposes*  may  uaafully  bo  broken 
down  into  thro*  distinct  groupings  or  caiagarisst  Wa  may  think  of 
motion  pictures*  books*  magaaiitas*  pamphlets.  ate.*  as  ii$w  madia* 
of  radio  and  loudspeakers  as  £gj£  madia*  and  of  iitfUts,  posters 
and  Mwsaboata*  and  newspaper*  and  news  opera  Unas  aa  in  tha 
middle  category*  aaitkar  alow  nor  fast.  Haws  evidently  re^uirs* 
tho  fastest  madia  available  ta  mek  tba  target;  if  radio  sod  loud* 
speaker  art  not  available*  newspapers  or  laaflata  are  at  least  mora 
•atlsfaetory  far  tba  purpose  than  books  or  pamphlota.  Sometimes* 
la  other  words*  tba  character  of  the  material  to  be  communicated 
clearly  dictates  tba  category  tha  operator  must  use.  However* 
other  eeoaideretione  than  spaed  enter  lata  his  choice.  For  example* 
is  it  possible  to  set  news  in  a satisfactory  form  into  the  newspapers 
of  a target  country?  If  not*  ia  it  practicable  to  drop  newspapers 
or  new#  leaflet#  on  the  target  population?  What  kind  of  defense 
hat  the  tnrset  country  agalnet  news  broadcasts  beamed  in  its 
direction?  What  special  advantages  does  this  or  that  medium 
offer  aa  a carrier  for  this  message?  Studies  by  some  investigator* 
suggest*  for  example*  that  auditory  media  more  easily  arouse 
emotionally  hald  attitudes*  whereas  printed  madia  work  better  in 
the  case  of  difficult  material  because  the  reader  can  set  his  own 
pace  and  repeat  at  will.  This  illustrate*  the  kind  of  ^usstiona  the 
psywar  planner  must  answer  in  choosing  hi*  medium. 

The  following  pages  are  given  over  to  a few  nates  on  defenses 
that  may  be  erected  against  each  of  the  media*  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  seek  as  paywar  channels,  and  the  chief  uses  of  sack 
in  psywar. 

rut  Midli 

ftadio.  (a)  Defenses.  The  Communist  countries  have  taken 
most  ot  the  actions  against  p«ywar  rauio  (this  country's  and  that 
of  Us  Allies)  that  can  be  taken.  They  Keve  confiscated  radios. 

They  keve  seated  radio  receivers  to  the  W4vt  length  of  a Com* 
munist  station  or  reatricteo  radio  listening  to  loudspeakers  that 
can  be  fed  oniy  from  a central  and  t ontrolled  source.  They  have 
decreed  punishment  for  listening  to  the  enemy  (that  is.  capitalist* 
imperialist)  radio.  And  they  have  struck  at  the  enemy  signet  it- 
self by  jamming,  that  is,  by  interfering  with  it  sn  that  it  become* 
unintelligible.  Russia  is  thought  to  have  mure  than  100  leans* 
milters  used  tor  jamming. 
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(b)  Strengths  ano  Weaknesses.  Despite  th«  fact  that  #uch  de- 
fenses can  be  set  up  against  rad 10,  it  remains  Ih*  quick**!  and 
mu  it  depenilsbte  way  to  gat  messages  into  any  target  country 
where  there  ara  racaivara.  It  can  jump  border  control*  anti  iron 
curtain*.  It  does  not  require  mediation  batwaan  communicator  ana 
racalvar  by  any  third  party  (for  example,  the  man  who  drop*  leaf- 
let* trom  a plana,  th*  man  who  tacit*  up  posters,  th*  secondary 
communicator  who  read*  a leaflet  aloud  to  tlhtarat**).  It  ta  th* 
awiftaat  of  all  madia,  Because  of  ita  apead,  and  because  ol  the 
•ntartatnmant  it  furnish#*  at  low  coat.  It  it  vastly  popular  with 

a wide  variaty  of  audience*,  and  paywar  by  raaio  can  that  hope 
for  sect**  to  many  hind*  of  homa*.  A*  a matter  of  fact,  on*  of 
radio*#  great  atrangtha  aa  a psywar  medium  ia  that  it  combine* 
wide  coverage  and  great  speed.  On  th*  oth«r  hand,  ana  far  th* 
j«m*  raaaon,  it  ia  not  aiwaya  an  affactive  medium  for  reaching 
a select  audianc*.  It  doaa  not  lat  Ui*  listener  aat  hta  own  pact, 
or  atop  to  rar* ad  difficult  mat*  rial,  or  atop  to  think;  it  do**  not, 
therefore,  lano  ttaaif  to  difficult  or  technical  matariat,  material 
that  call*  for  raftaction  on  th*  part  of  th*  raciptant,  or  even 
material  that  depend*  upon  accurate  recaption  of  name*  or  *«• 
culls*,  th#  human  voice,  to  b*  aura,  give*  a personal  quality 
to  Ota  mesaagaa  broadcast  and  lends  Itself  to  persuasion.  Even 
so,  a good  part  of  radio  listening  i*  undoubtedly  don*  at  a rela- 
tively low  level  of  attention.  That  i*  why  American  commercial* 
use  the  formula  of  shock  and  repetition  aa  they  oo. 

(c)  U»*a.  Radio  has  seldom  bean  used  in  tactical  psywar 
because  the  target  audiences  do  not,  except,  for  *xampta,  in  tU# 
siege  of  a fortress  city,  have  recalve rs.  Along  with  leaflet*, 
howsver,  it  haa  been  the  chief  channel  for  atrateglc  psywar. 

It  has  baan  used  to  good  affect  in  ciftisolldation  operations  and, 
a*  th*  development  of  th*  VOA  tiluatratea.  It  ta  on*  of  tha  main 
channel*  for  political  paywar.  In  actual  ptywar  practice  it  is 
(or  th*  moat  part  a ntwa  and  new*  commentary  medium-  In 
the  Par  East  theater,  more  than  half  of  paywar  radio  time  haa 
baen  davoted  to  nawa,  th*  uauel  formula  being  Juai  enough  enter- 
tainment to  bait  th*  hook,  a relatively  amall  amount  of  perauaalv* 
material,  and  th#  remainder  news  and  uthar  information  important 
to  th*  targtt  audianc*.  Paywar  radio  i«  therefor*  mostly  "talk* 
radio.  Th#  more  rigorous  the  controls  on  radio  listening  in  the 
urgst  country,  th*  mors  the  broadcasts  must  be  in  short  segment*, 
Milan  repealed,  cu  that  Ualenera  «hii  <ivc  ibis  to  use  the  fill'*  for 
onty  a short  l|m<  will  still  be  able  to  gat  tha  essential  me*****. 
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LouJijwilufi,  {*)  Defense*.  Defenses  ijiinit  loudspeakers 
•r«  count# rnol**  or  attach  at  th*  source,  that  is,  shooting  down 
the  airplane,  blasting  th#  tank,  or  otherwise  putting  th*  loud* 

•p«a her*#  carrier  out  of  action. 

(b)  Sirencth*  and  Wntoitm.  One  strength  of  leu dspeaher 
operations  i*  t-Cvioualy  that  defena#  against  tKem  is  difficult. 

Thsy  hava,  mo reover,  the  advantag*  of  ap#*a  and  immediacy,  and 
that  of  being  able  to  aciaei  a specific  ta t%yn  and  talk  to  it*  which 
cannot  be  dono  by  radio.  But  thia  strenjVh  is,  from  another  point 
of  view,  a weakness,  Th#  covtra}#  of  1/Sudap#ak#ra  la  usually 
restricted  ta  a radius  of  somewhere  between  a half  mil#  and  a 
mil*.  WH«r#  (psalm  ar*  utad  in  tactical  peywar,  moreover, 
th#  team*  operating  them  must  cojs/with  all  th#  dang#/*,  incon- 
veniences, and  dlatraeilona  that  n/turaliy  aria#  In  a combat  son#, 
and  tit#  m«ss#g*s,  baaidaa  beinj/dtrected  at  man  who  have  their 
kanda  full,  can  often  hardly  be^Teard  ov*r  th#  noiaa  of  th#  haiil*- 
fl#td.  Loudspeakers,  Ilk#  r^K o,  hav#  th#  advantages  that  attach 
to  communication  via  tit#  h voica  but  #v#a  Uaa  than  radto  can 
count  on  accuracy  of  rttyftlen.  / 

(<)  tfa#i.  Loudsp#a^r*  or#  chiefly  u##ful  in  tactical  sttuo- 
tiona  wbm  th#  targeb^*  specified  and  what  la  rtftind  ta  a Um«ly 
message  tailored  la/,»  peculiarities.  An  example  of  iMt  would 
b#  paywar  addrtaapj  to  an  isolated  m«my  unit  in  th#  hop*  of 
persuading  it  to ^p,rr*nd*r  without  further  casualti'.a.  Another 
•xnmpl#  woul^fT*  direction#  broadcast  to  civilian*  from  a "talking 
plane*  in  ih^Fope  of  keeping  them  out  of  ih#  wuy  of  advancing 
troop*.  In /*nsulidation  operations  speakers  ar*  usually  mounted 
on  trucka^ixj  have  proved  extremely  useful.  Loudspeaker  met* 
aagea  mp*t  be  briaf,  simple,  and  often  repeated.  The  greater  the 
distra^ions  against  which  they  must  compete,  th*  more  important 
this  duality  of  th#  message. 


dium- speed  Media 

Leaflets,  (a)  Defenses.  Th*  chn*l  defense  against  leaf  leu 
dropped  from  an  airplane  or  delivered  by  artillery  ta  to  establish 
a penalty  for  picking  them  up  and/or  reading  them.  The  defender 
may  also  attack  tha  point  »»1  dissemination.  that  ta,  the  airplane 
or  th*  battery, 

(b)  Strength*  and  Weaknesses.  Leaflet*  are  usually  small, 
th*  sin*  of  a page  in  the  average  book,  or  even  smaller.  This 
make*  them  relate  ely  easy  to  conceal,  and  at  th*  same  time 
enable*  distribution  in  nreat  quantities  (in  Korea,  upward  01  100 
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milium  |n^  iinniih).  I‘ Im«  small  m/i >»l  « • mrse,  ri-sirii  the 
•iititMini  til  copy  .uni  supplementary  m.ipi,  pu  lures,  and  diagrams 
they  can  carry.  Leal I •* i «•  # unlike  radio  ,unl  speaker  Iiru4<li  d»l*i 
c 40  be  r (•faint’d  iind  reread,  studi**1,  |M<tn*il  about,  etc.  I*«»r 
example,  a large  number  of  Communist  troop*  who  surrendered 
in  Korea  were  carrying  lurri'iiiii’r-piit*  leaflets,  Htncr,  however, 
leaflets  mtnt  he  designed,  printed,  pai  k.iged,  and  delivered,  they 
are  mm  h iluwrr  than  radio  and  consequently  not  an  effective 
medium  for  new*  except  in  situation*  where  the  recipient*  have 
no  alternative  source,  In  combat  psywar,  for  example,  leaflet* 
with  brief  news  summaries  are  fairly  common.  In  general,  leaf- 
lets are  less  useful  against  target*  in  which  there  is  a high  inci- 
dence id  illiteracy,  unless  the  message  can  be  embodied  in 
readily  intelligible  graphics. 

(c)  Uses.  Leaflets  are  used  mainly  in  tactical  and  strategic 
operations.  They  lend  themselves  much  better  than  radio  to 
tactic al  psyw.ir  because  receivers  are  seldom  available  to  com- 
bat tcoups,  and  in  strategic  psywar  they  offer  the  easiest  means 
of  communicating  me**,  ge*  to  regions  where  radios  are  scarce. 
They  are  rest r a ten,  however,  to  places  where  US  airplanes  can 
fly  or  US  artillery  can  fire  and  therefore  are  normally  unusable 
In  political  psywar.  They  are  little  used  (except  a*  handouts)  in 
consolidation.  Psywar  operators  in  the  past  have  employed  them 
primarily  for  persuasive  messages  aimed  at  submission,  sub- 
version, prlv.iti/.atton,  or  panic  and  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  a lew  words  plus  4 drawing,  photograph,  or  map. 

Newspapers  ami  Other  News  Operations,  (a)  Uefenses.  Cen- 
sorship and  control  are  the  commonest  detenses  against  enemy 
news.  For  example,  the  Communist  countries  have  their  own 
wire  news  servite,  l as  «,  who  h hoot*  their  new  *p.iper*  ami  1*  itseii 
under  constant  surveillance  by  their  censoring  apparatus.  The 
defense  against  10  ws papers  or  newssheets  dropped  on  enemy 
territory  is  the  same  as  that  against  leaflets,  that  is,  punish- 
ment for  picking  them  tt|  and  or  reading  them. 

(I»|  Strength*  and  Weaknesses  Newspapers  are  slower  than 
radio  but  have,  so  to  speak,  higher  *p%o  ilic  gravity  It  the  psyw.u 
operator  1 an  get  los  news  into  the  « ustomary  news  % h.mnels  o| 
the  target  1 ount  ry , so  that  it  appears  there  without  notable  dis- 
tortion, his  messages  1 an  often  get  through  I to  e o|  some  ut  the 
.tigtni  l It  a 1 all.it  lies  to  propaganda  In  malty  t outline*,  more- 

1 , p»  inl<  nc a s ha-,  iiertaotpi*’  tigethal  ••adi<>  »*•»».  - » • • t 
it  k * Mr  lilted  new  s . an  he  el  let  lively  1 otidoie  d w it '»  1 1 1 0-1  r a • 
noils  and  with  entertainment  (tor  example,  «ai  toonsl,  and  % ,m 
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1m  r*id  at  the  reader**  own  pact,  reread  U necessa ty,  and  * 

filed  away, 

(c)  U»»»,  Uae  and  control  of  tha  news  media  is  of  course  one 
of  the  baste" procedures  of  consolidation  psywar.  The  political  * 

pay  war  operator  tries  especially  to  get  hit  new*  Into  the  wire 
services  and  papers  o»  target  countries.  This  la  neat  to  impos* 
sible  If  Amsriee  Is  at  war  with  the  target  country,  but  in  this 
«*ee  newspaper*  are  sometimes  printed  in  ths  target  language 
and  dropped  from  airplanes  or  otherwise  smuggled  in.  iuch 
publications  art,  of  coarse*  harder  to  deliver  than  news  leaflets 
i or  radio  news,  although  it  was  fslt  la  World  War  11  that  Qsrmaa* 

Itngusg*  newspaper*  distributed  by  the  Allies  were  quite  effective, 

* One  variety  of  this  technics  is  to  print  •blech*  newspapers,  ds« 
tlberately  tsar  them  up*  and  leave  fragments  around  wher*  the 
target  population  is  likely  to  set  and  read  them.  A surprising 

* amount  of  contmuaicattoa  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  this 
method. 

Wasters  and  Newssheeta.  (a)  Defenses.  The  defsnae  against 
posters  and  newt  sheets  is  to  police  the  bulletin  boards  and  walla 
oa  which  they  can  be  posted.  The  rules  and  understandings  of  y 

international  relations  for  the  moat  part  discourage  psywar 
uae  of  this  medium  except  in  Allied  countries,  where  the  opera* 
tors  can  count  on  cooperation  from  tha  authorities.  In  territory 
being  consolidated,  the  chief  defense  against  the  consolidating  * 

power's  posters  is  to  defscs  them. 

(b)  Strsngtha  snd  Weshnsssss.  Fosters  have  the  advantage 
of  providing  an  ample  apses  for  display.  They  can  carry  illustra- 
tions and  often  present  themselves  very  dramatically  to  ths 
viewers.  On  the  other  hand  they  gst  rather  brief  reading  and 
usually  therefore  must  carry  quite  brief  copy. 

Even  the  re** sheet  type  of  poster  must  ordinarily  be  in  large 
type,  so  as  to  be  read  by  a number  of  people  at  the  aame  time,  and 
its  news  content  is  therefore  scanty.  On  the  other  hand  each  poster 
can  cover,  aa  compared  to  a leaflet,  a very  large  number  of  readers. 

Often,  moreover,  there  is  an  advantage  tn  encouraging  the  kind  of 
discussion  and  group  feeling  that  occurs  among  a cluster  of  per- 
sons reading  tho  same  poster. 

(e)iiigg.  Poster,  are  restricted  mostly  to  cunsollUstlon 
j operations  and  political  operations  in  vary  friendly  countries, 

t Ths  Russian  Communists  especially  have  is«d  them  with  great 

i effectiveness  in  their  own  and  sateiiite  territory.  One  of  their  «i 

! favorite  techniques  u to  present  a gr'at  bunk  of  identical  posters, 

' so  that  ths  passer-by  is  presented  e dramatic  invitation  to  read. 
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ferti!  Mai&aalnea,  Pamphlets,  (a)  C»fm«.  Yhes#  madia, 
lor  th*  moat  pari,  muil  pm  through  border  controls  and  through 
comma  re  ial  distribution  systems,  Thus  a target  country  defends 
itself  against  them  by  controlling  what  passes  th*  border  and  by 
owning  or  controlling  th*  m*sns  of  distribution.  For  exempts, 
no  American  boohs  get  into  th*  3ovist  Union  except  those  that 
tits  Russians  fa*!  will  not  damage  th#ir  own  causa  -for  th*  most 
part,  technical  books  and  left-wing  fiction.  American  magsalnse 
that  r*ach  th*  Soviet  Union  ars  similarly  restricted. 

(b)  Strengths  and  Weaknesses.  Th*  staw*r  media  can,  of 
cours*,  treattheir  subject  matter  mor*  fully  than  oth*r  types 
of  printed  matter.  Thsir  appeal  is  often  to  th*  Intellectuals 
•nd  id*s  m*n  of  a target.  Their  influence,  therefor*,  ta  normally 
•««rtcd  over  th*  long  tarmi  for  exempts,  Marx,  Lanin,  and  tha 
Communist  Manifesto  have  operated  as  paywar  in  alow  printed 
form  for  many  years  and  crnilnu*  to  b*  effective.  On  th*  other 
hand  it  is  *aty  to  control  th*  distribution  of  these  media,  and 
their  use  ta  restricted  in  any  can*  by  th*  literacy  and  educational 
lav*!  of  th*  target  population,  as  also  by  th*  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  absorbed  in  brief  intervals  as,  for  * ample,  can  radio  and 
leaflets.  One  of  their  great  advantages,  especially  evident  in 
tho  case  of  magsaines,  ta  that  color  and  illustration  may  bo  used, 
and  fast  color  printing  has  recently  mad*  possible  a new  and 
highly  promising  printed  medium,  namely,  cartoon  books,  which 
both  the  major  contestants  in  ths  cold  war  have  printed  and  dis- 
tributed an  a large  scale.  This  gives  psywar  at  least  one  slow 
printed  medium  that  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  th*  lower  educa- 
tor; il  groups  and  to  the  young,  rather  than  to  th*  educated  and 
grownups  alone.  Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  can  be 
mass-produced  and  therefore  costs  relatively  little, 

(cl  Uses.  The  slower  printed  media  are  used  chiefly  in 
political  and  consolidation  operations.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  mpui  oi  boohs  into  countries  at  war,  end  there  have 
been  aeveral  cases  of  clandestine  distribution  of  cartoon  books 
during  1950-1992. 

Motion  Pictures,  (a j Defenses . Any  Urge!  country  can  con- 
trol the  exhibition  of  mutnm  pictures  within  its  frontiers  merely 
by  restricting  emry  anti  requiring  permits  (or  the  use  ot  pro- 
jectors. When  the  Communists  took  over  North  Korea,  lor  example, 
they  eliminated  the  showing  ol  all  motion  pictures  that  originated 
in  capivxiist  countries.  In  certain  other  lontroiieii  area*  they 
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have  kept  out  «li  American  film*  tw*?l  those  they  regarded  as 
reflecting  badly  on  American  civilisation. 

(b)  Strengths  and  Week  nesses.  Motion  pictures  have  the  \ 

* sdvaa lag's  of  gr ?a t pepv Uriiy  w i iii  tfteir  audiences.  They  can 

reproduce  an  event  or  scene  with  lifelike  fidelity,  explaining 
• process  or  action  via  the  simultaneous  u>«  of  words,  pictures, 
end  movement.  They  are  ordinarily  shown  to  groups,  snd  there- 
fore  have  the  power  to  arouse  crowd  reactions  and  stimulate 
discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  as  noted  above,  they  ers  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  control  and  therefore  lend  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  friendly  paywar  operations. 

(cl  Usee.  Motion  pictures  as  psywar  tools  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  political  and  consolidation  operation#.  There  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  one  of  our  pictures  could  penetrate  the  Iron 
Curtain,  for  example,  unless  the  Communists  believed  that  Us 
exhibition  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

I 

Media  Questions  j 

The  planner  typically  aska  a certain  group  of  tpieslisns  in  J < 

•electing  the  media  for  his  campaign.  Among  these  are*  1 

Which  media  are  prominent  in  the  Uraet  audience**  focus  of  \ 

attention?  The  basic  question  is.  Where  do  the  people  in  the  tar-  \ 

get  audience  go  for  their  information  and  guidance  on  the  subject 
matter  with  which  the  psywar  message  is  to  deal?  In  the  absence 
of  c full  knowledge  about  this,  the  psywar  planner  can  make  u**«  ; 

ful  deductions  from  statistics  on  literacy,  newspaper  circulation  * 

and  distribution  of  radio  receivers,  reading  and  listening  pattsrns,  4 

and,  if  the  target  covers  up  all  these  facts,  the  way  its  own  propa- 
gandists use  communication  madia  for  their  own  purposes. 

To  which  of  these  media  d its  the  United  States  have  access? 

Pravda  is  an  excellent  channel  to  the  Russian  people,  but  Americana 
haven't  much  chance  of  using  It.  It  would  doubtless  be  effective 
to  drop  leaflets  on  aurh  and  such  a Russian  province,  but  to  send 
American  airplanes  over  the  Soviet  Union  would,  within  the 
present  pattern  of  international  practices,  be  regarded  m a 
belligerent  act.  There  may  be'relattv*'iy  few  short-wave  radios 
in  that  same  Russian  province,  but  there  are  some,  and  Americana 
hove  access  to  radio. 

Which  of  the  passible  media  are  most  suitable  to  th*  purpose 
and  the  msasaaeT  A cartoon  book  would  not  likely  be  amiable  fuf 
a dignified  message  signed  by  the  Supreme  Commander.  A leaf- 
let would  (urttiah  too  little  apace  lor  a refutation  of  Marsist  doc- 
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' trine;  »»  the  latter  i»  the  purpose  in  hand,  what  is  indicated  is  a book. 

Explanation  of  a complicated  procesi  will  probably  require  print, 
not  radio.  An  announcement  tor  which  time  ia  of  the  eaaanre  wiii 
usually  require  radio  or  loudspeaker. 

Which  medu  can  be  mad  with  least  danger  to  frt*rsd§  within 
the  target  country?  Jfr tends  Inside  the  country  a ra  aa  anxious  to 
receive  the  pay wa r operator's  communications  an  ho  is  to  send 
them.  How  can  he  minimise  the  risk  they  run  in  receiving  hi* 
messages?  Can  he,  for  example,  by  dropping  leaflets  at  night, 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  pick  them  up  unobserved?  Can  he 
make  radio  safer  for  them  to  listen  to  by  repeating  short  seg- 
ments of  program  again  and  again?  In  what  situations  should 
he  use  covert  agents  to  mshe  contacts  with  friends? 

How  esn  the  United  States  use  media  so  a»  to  reach  the 
largest  percentage  of  ihw  target?  Coverage  is  only  one  con- 
sideration here,  since  secondary  communication  is.  If  anything, 
more  important,  in  any  tactical  or  strategic  pay  war  except 
loudspeaker  operations,  the  psywar  operator  is  likely  to  reach 
only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  target.  Thus  the  question  arises,  how 
t can  America  gat  its  listeners  or  readers  to  pass  the  message 

on  to  others?  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  ths  few  anti-Com- 
munists  who  were  able  to  retain  radios  in  occupied  Seoul  formed 
little  circles  of  known  friends  who  acted  as  chains  for  relaying 
' the  news  from  Alilfd  broadcasts  around  the  city,  in  every  society 

there  ere  patterns  by  which  such  information  circulates.  The 
prublem  is  to  learn  about  anu  then  stimulate  those  circulatory 
patterns— organisations,  informal  groupings,  republic ation, 
rumor,  gusslp,  etc.  — and  thus  multiply  the  audience. 

This  bring*  us  again  to  mention  organisations,  which  are 
certainly  one  of  the  powerful  media  of  paywar,  although  many 
people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  them  a»  such  at  all.  It 
is  the  Russians,  above  aii,  who  have  shown  Americans  the  im- 
portance of  organisation*  in  changing  attitudes  and  affecting 
the  exercise  of  power,  indeed,  you  can  hardly  think  of  a Russian 
campaign  in  which  organisations  have  nut  played  a significant 
part!  the  st’  dy  groups  nt  which  mlellct  tual  converts  are  sought, 
the  Party,  *htch  rewards  and  remlorces  (he  converts,  the  unions, 
educational  organisations,  and  social  improvement  groups  into 
which  Party  members  fry  to  infiltrate  in  target  countries;  the 
political  Ifnnls,  through  which  the  Party  works  in  trying  to  lake 
, over  power,  the  m.i  « - • irg.iiii/.alintis  that  regiment  the  tile  ana 

thought  of  people  when  *!ie  Communists  have  taken  "vrr, 
Organisations  ,,re  uselul  psyw.tr  media  to  the  Russian*,  amt  tan 
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b*  to  Americano,  because  (a)  the/  will  discuss  and  pass  around 
any  Information  planted  in  them,  even  by  a single  one  of  their 
rmmbera«  (b)  they  can  enforce  conformity  on  their  members. 

(c)  they  can  reinforce  the  hesitant  attitudes  of  their  members, 
and  (d)  once  convinced  and  won  over,  they  have  the  power  and 
numbers  to  act.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  a map  of  the  organ* 
iaations  of  a target  country  is  more  important  for  propaganda 
purposes  than  any  other  single  map  intelligence  can  possibly 
obtain  for  paywar  operators.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whan  the  paywar 
operator  cheoaea  his  media,  he  should  always  ash,  how  can  I 
plant  this  message  in  the  organisations  that  can  do  something 
about  it? 


DEVISING  THE  MESSAGE 

The  most  important  moment  in  paywar  la  the  moment  when 
the  message  is  turned  loose  to  seek  its  target.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  that  paculiar  but  characteristic  quality  of  communica- 
tion that  divorces  a massage  from  the  communicator  the  moment 
he  has  spoken  the  word*  or  writUn  them  on  paper.  Thereafter 
he  can  do  no  more  about  Ih*  message  because  everything  that 
happens  will  have  to  happen  between  the  message  and  its  recipi* 
ents.  Thus  all  paywar  decisions —the  specifying  of  purpose, 
selection  of  target,  choice  of  channel,  timing  and  relation  of  one 
transmission  to  others,  and,  of  course,  the  devising  of  the  message 
itself— dead  up  to  the  crucial  second  at  which  the  message  is 
turned  loose. 

Let  us  recall  now  what  it  is  w « expect  of  that  message  when 
we  let  It  go.  A message  is  expected  to  (a)  attract  the  attention 
of  ih*  target  w*  have  specified,  (h)  gel  its  meaning  across  to  that 
target  In  about  the  way  we  understand  its  meaning,  and  (c)  start 
a response  in  that  target  in  the  diriclion  we  want  it  to  move  in. 

A message  designed  to  accomplish  these  things  may  be 
words,  spoken  or  printed.  It  may  be  pictorial  — a drawing,  a 
photograph,  a chart,  or  lights  and  shadows  on  a s«  recn.  it  may 
be  an  event.  It  may  be  nonverbal  sound,  aurfc  aa  the  Chinese 
bugle  tails  early  in  the  Kurean  war  or  me  roars  of  the  wild 
animals.that  some  ancient  people  used  to  take  along  tu  battle  — 
a primitive  but  sometimes  highly  effective  hind  uf  psywar.  It 
may  bo  soy  combination  of  these.  Hut  whatever  ti  is  — .whether  a 
leaflet,  a shout,  a broadcast,  a lunik,  a motion  pivtui c,  a plane 
overhead,  an  army  maneuvering  on  the  border,  »>i  a bugle  c.iil  — 
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It  must  stilt  be  so  devised  as  to  90  out  by  lUill  sn4 

th*  thrse  task*  w«  hay*  named. 

For  mmptf)  h*r*  Is  a Communist  leaflet  dropped  on  American 
troops  in  Korea.  It  offer*  you  • chaac*  to  took  at  a psywsr  m«i» 
•aja  through  tha  *y*s  of  its  target  rathar  than  its  source.  How 
affective  do  you  think  this  leaflet  would  hav*  been?  How  could 
it  hav*  b**a  mad*  mor*  effective?  Is  thcr*  anything  in  ths  ceyy 
that  do*s  not  sound  tih#  common  American  idiom?  II  so,  dc*s 
that  4*trs«t  from  th*  potoniUl  slf* ctiv«n«ssT 


DO  YOU  NOT  VMM  YUt>lt  PAMKAT*.  *IVXX  AND  (liJUMX*  AT  IIOW.? 

Sw*l>  >w»  kave  «a*4  wiAksw  si  kume  *k«  i^wa4  i tow  4*y»  a«4 
**•*>■*  as*  «*«ki«m  tat  >««,  s*4  Aa  *lv«e  »to  tombs  tto  yewtssto fs  *f?l** 
ft*  Iks*  atosM  fs»tot*« 

T*  toss  4sa*  uam  twaiUa*  }<■**  !•»***  nk!  y>»w  kwvcawma,  • 

M««  luftewis*  ut  yuMr  4n,*»  (took  «Ml  j*uv«  mu  only  s *tork  M also  «A 
anew  of  um  swm. 

OlMS  m SAwenky  <W*tk  it  is  !iuu  yu*  4 uelS  to  ir«ill<4  Is  s tolls* 
tlskt  iksl  toe  an  pstsMtal  iate«*«s  skaoiuevw  fut  yns  awl  »*  s *«  ikst  kss 
has*  slauaS  fcy  Iks  tali  tossl 

to  sksl  latsHuU  f»mn  wv  yu*  •wxlfnn*  Is  tkis  vstWy  <4  ilotuk,  »kss 
yos  ksvs  >*s}  fliissfimi  >«srtk  »kiMaw  to(«*e  you  la  ail  tto  tsy  >4  tops? 

Cast  seM*  Ut  Mislstis*!  Do  M4  to«lt*<e  to  iMsats  to  Iks  Itotfl*'* 

Amy! 

Vos  slit  U»"5  to  skis  is  nwt  shsIs  y«w  rustaSw  ska  ksvs  runs 
Mm  -,<•*»  as4  aims  rstms  to  yom  »«»s  Sum. 

»**»  Ikls  tonllMlt  SI*S  Is  tto  sir  w»«t  ins*  «tv*»  to  as!  TkAl  U Ikv 
tally  say  of  «*vtma  yiwr  srorhais  live*  and  •>(  vnahlins  jr«s  is  rotturs  to  your 
faniSl««? 

Tto  kuNM  l'ro$>lx‘»  tiny  Savor  »htMi  St  Ulnae  aka  aaivwlOi  CuW 
ftvot  St  us  is  lull  t-osllitoM  a* 


Symbol* 


And  i*t  vs  remind  ouratlvss  of  on*  other  (*stur*  of  a message. 
Whstsvsr  U accomplishes,  H must  do  by  m«sns  of  symbols.  W« 
hav*  said  in  Chap.  2 something  about  ths  symbolic  nature  of 
paywar,  but  let  ua  expand  this  statement  a bit  here  and  apply  u 
more  directly  to  the  preparation  of  a message.  The  making  of 
a message  really  involves  a series  of  steps  in  using  shorthand. 

Th*  pictures  in  uur  minds  are  shorthand  for  the  world  of  reality 
around  us.  Tor  example,  we  have  in  our  minds  the  symbol 
•mountain,*  which  >»  shorthand  lor  all  the  mountains  we  have  ewer 
seen  or  heard  about.  This  symbol  is  very  useiui  tu  us  because  tt 
makes  the  world  ol  experience  and  Imagination  both  maneuverable 
and  syst,  malic  To  make  this  world  ot  experience  trsnslerahla 
between  tndtv  ial»  we  develop  the  wo rd_ mountain,  which  stand* 
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for  the  picture  of  mountain  we  have  in  our  hands.  At  we  call 
the  picture  a "symbol,"  so  we  can  eaU  tha  word  (which  ia  another 
level  of  symbol)  a "sign,"  and  w«  recognise  that  it  is  shorthand 
ena  d»traa  farther  removed  from  reality.  Whan  wa  print  tha 
word  “mountain"  or  apeak  it*  wa  can  call  tha  sound  waves  or 
tha  ink  marks  a "sign-vehicle."  Wo  are  then  using  shorthand 
three  degrees  removed  from  reality.  And  this  la  what  a psywar 
mat  sage  consists  of.  By  themselves  they  mean  nothing*  those 
ink  spots  or  sound  waves,  To  a parson  who  does  not  know  Sngilih 
or  to  a person  who  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  a mountain*  the 
ink  spots  or  sound  waves  that  make  "mountain*  will  be  meaning- 
less. But  we  hope  that  the  parson  who  seas  or  hears  our  word 
"mountain*  will  have  that  word  in  his  languago  and  that  it  will 
•tend  for  a picture  in  his  mind  noi  unlike  the  picture  of  a mountain 
in  our  minde.  The  question  is,  will  tt?  On  that*  much  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  message  will  depend. 

Different  individuals,  different  cultures*  tend  to  use  different 
shorthand  systems,  For  a man  who  has  lived  ell  hie  Ufa  in  Mew 
Hampshire  the  sign-vehicle  "mountain"  may  call  up  a different 
picture  than  it  calls  up  for  a man  who  has  lived  all  hie  life  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  In  the  case  of  different  countries*  and  atpeclaliy 
in  the  case  of  abstract  words*  the  differences  may  be  dramatic 
and  striking.  This  poses  great  problems  to  the  psywar  operation. 

An  airplane  flying  over  Korea  at  the  present  ttme  symbolises 
UN  control  of  the  air  in  the  Korean  war,  Thta  symbol  is  close  to 
reality  as  ordinary  Koreans  experience  It  day  in  and  day  out*  so 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  ita  being  misinterpreted.  Mountain  ia 
a symbol  that  is  relatively  close  to  reality  for  persons  who  have 
lived  among  mountains,  or  studied  geography,  or  traveled.  But 
tek«  such  a word  as  "democracy,”  which  ia  as  much  a part  of 
America's  psywar  as  the  airplanes  title  country  flies  over  Korea. 
Whereat  most  Koreans  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  airplane*  and 
the  very  meaning  intended,  do  they  get  the  American  meaning  of 
democracy  when  we  speak  of  it  to  them?  Ooes  "democracy" 
symtoliae  to  them  the  same  system  of  values  end  patter  i of  be- 
hav  or  it  symbolises  for  Americans?  American  spokesmen  in 
Korea  very  soon  found  that  it  Jot*  not. 

The  higher  the  level  of  abet rec lion,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  the  shorthand  bstng  misinterpreted.  The  farther  apart  the 
cultural,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the  shorthand  systems 
wiii  nut  b*  the  asm#. 

We  have  been  describing  this  relstton  in  terms  of  culture*. 

We  could  also  describe  it  In  terms  of  personellliet . Our  target 
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will  consist  of  persons*  movinj  within  a framework  of  social 
hsrsdiiy  that  ws  call  s "culture.*  Thsss  persons  will,  however* 
have  hid  different  experiences  and  will  have  established  diffsrent 
patterns  of  needs,  values,  and  attitudes,  The  relation  between 
paywar  source  and  paywar  tar  jet,  hanging  aa  It  dees  on  a ttny 
thread  of  symbols,  is  therefors  even  more  tenuous  than  we  have 
described  tt|  even  within  the  same  culture  different  persons  may 
interpret  a |tvan  paywar  symbol  differently. 

Now  what  does  this  tenuous  relation  mean  to  the  psywsr  man 
who  hat  to  devise  a mease}#?  it  does  no}  mean  that  he  should 
address  all  hit  target#  in  baby  talk,  it  does  mean  that  the  unit 
that  build#  the  meesa}*  should  have  within  it  the  hiihvet  possible 
concentration  of  knowledge  of  the  target  culture  and  language  that 
its  country  can  supply,  So  much  Is  automatic.  But  It  meins  even 
more  than  that,  it  points  io  the  one  Indispensable  quality  of  good 
peywar. 

Empathy 

We  call  this  quality  "empathy,*  that  la,  the  ability  to  arrive 
at  a sympathetic  understanding  of  other  human  beings.  You  can 
see  this  quality  in  some  of  your  friends.  They  are  understanding, 
whereas  some  others  of  your  frtunds  are  not;  they  seem  to  know 
how  you  feel  and  how  and  when  to  talk  to  you,  in  a way  that  your 
other  friends  somshow  do  not.  You  yourself  probably  have  great 
empathy  for  some  persons  end  less  or  none  at  all  for  others,  and 
greater  empathy  for  any  particular  person  at  some  time  than  at 
others.  There  are  times,  that  is,  when  you  feel  that  you  can  put 
yourself  in  that  person's  place  and  understand  how  he  le  feeling 
and  why  he  is  reacting  as  he  is,  and  other  times  when  you  find 
him  quite  incomprehensible. 

This  is  one  quality  above  all  others  that  the  successful  propa- 
gandist must  have.  It  le  learned  rather  than  inherited  at  birth, 
end  to  some  extent  tt  may  be  learned  consciously,  through  con- 
scious effort  at  trying  to  think  oneself  into  the  position  of  some- 
one else.  The  student  of  peywer  can,  for  example,  set  himself 
the  task  of  writing  a propaganda  leaflet  aa  hia  target  audience 
might  write  it,  and  confidently  expact  to  grow  and  develop  aa  a 
propagandist  by  repeating  the  experiment  again  end  again.  Aa 
has  been  suggested  in  Chap.  I,  the  American  peywar  atudent,  for 
example,  might  make  himself  write  the  kind  of  peper  a convinced 
Russian  Communist  might  write  on  "Why  ( love  Stalin,”  or  "Why 
our  system  la  belter,"  or  "Why  1 like  the  collective  farm*  — eny 
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(kin],  in  o(h«r  words,  that  would  rtquin  him  to  imagine  at 

knowing  only  what  hi*  Urge!  individual*  know,  feeling  and  Oinking 

only  tin  way  (hay  feel  and  think,  about  tom*  of  these  key  subject*.  f 

th«  quality  of  empathy  is  so  basic  that  it  may  be  said  to  underlie 
everything  we  can  say  about  how  to  writ#  a message.  Writing  a 
message  is  not  a matter  of  rigid  rules,  such  as  that  psywsr  writing 
should  be  conversational,  or  that  gsywar  writing  should  never  be 
above  ninth* grade  difficulty,  or  that  psywar  writing  should  follow 
the  rules  of  good  advertising.  The  goal  of  paywar  ia  to  motivate 
a certain  bebavtovi  the  test  of  psywsr  writing  is  therefor*  whether 
it  will  in  fact  do  so.  W*  are  working  here,  in  other  words,  with 
a prscticaUnot  an  aesthetic, question.  W*  know  w*  have  to  gain 
the  attention  of  our  target,  and  ia  Chap.  1 we  learned  certain 
general  ways  of  attracting  attention.  W*  know  we  have  to  get  our 
meaning  across,  and  we  have  learned  some  of  the  tt^nge  w*  need 
to  know  about  pattern*  of  perception.  We  know  whet  response  we 
want  to  motivate  and  something  about  how  that  is  done.  But  the 
specifics  of  the  process— the  applies' ‘on  of  this  knowledge  to  a 
specific  task  and  a specific  target— require  from  the  paywar  ^ 

operator  the  greatest  possible  empathy  with  the  target  he  is 
trying  to  reach.  The  better  he  can  think  himself  into  the  target 
individual**  shoes,  the  better  he  will  know  what  wilt  attract  alien*  4 

Uon,  how  to  say  U so  that  the  meaning  will  be  clear,  and  what 
devicea  and  appeals  will  ict  the  response  he  wants. 

This  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  empathy  is  anything 
mysterious  and  mystical  or  that  it  can  substitute  for  knowledge. 

It  is  not  and  cannot.  Bafor*  the  paywar  operator  decides  on  what 
level  of  difficulty  he  te  to  write,  h*  must,  for  example,  know 
something  about  the  educational  level  of  hie  target.  Ha  must 
know  what  the  target  is  used  to  reading  or  lietening  to.  Pe rhape 
a conversational  style  will  seem  unduly  familiar  or  a ninth*grade 
reading  level  too  condescending.  Whom  would  the  Urge!  be  likely 
to  believe?  The  paywer  operator,  w*  are  saying,  has  to  know 
these  thing*  before  he  quotes  authorities  or  attributes  the  message. 

Similarly  he  has  to  know  whether  the  target  hea  any  particular 

color  symbolisms  or  other  symbol  patterns  that  timit  what  can 

be  said  tu  ,ta  individual  members.  In  abort  the  communicator 

muat  know  the  culture  and.  preferably,  also  the  tengoage  very  ^ 

well.  The  paywar  process  has  one  cylinder  missing  unless  Una  * 

kind  oi  knowledge  enter*  Hfopiy  into  the  prepuratnui  ul  the  message. 
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What  happens  in  a message?  W«  usually  say  that  the  writer 
of  a psywar  message  is  manipulating  the  symbols  of  propaganda. 
But  what  exactly  does  this  mean  tn  Urmi  of  what  goea  on  in  a 

manage? 

U means,  in  the  firat  place,  that  tha  writer  must  arrange  his 
symbols  in  a way  h«  thinks  will  attract  tha  target's  attention  to 
them,  There  ia  a simple  rule  for  that  which  you  can  add  to  what 
was  said  ia  Chap.  1 about  novelty,  contrast,  and  figure  •ground 


relation,  namely,  invite  attention,  early  in  the  auditory  message 
or  at  a conspicuous  place  tn  the  visual  measa^e,  to  a personality 
need.  1 ~ 

Thia  is  what  the  advertiser!  are  doing  when  they  lure  you  to 
an  ad  by  iadoaing  it  with  a picture  of  e bathing  beauty.  This  is 
what  the  radio  commentator  is  doing  when  he  introduces  an  item 
with  "Flash!*  or  "Bulletin!"  That  ta  what  th*  potter  does  in  vlr* 
tue  of  its  pungent  headline,  tn  other  words,  these  devices  really 
index  a message  for  us  by  classifying  it  under  the  needs  it  might 
mest  for  us.  Thus  the  wise  psywar  operator  will  put  in  a head* 
line  or  picture  or  cue  phraae  to  stimulate  interest  by  pointing 
out  a need  to  which  the  message  relates,  and  wilt  thereby  attract 
attention  to  it. 

In  the  second  place  the  writer  of  a message  will  use  his 
symbols  in  a way  that,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  will  lead  the 
recipient  to  accept  ita  contents.  Here  we  may  suggest  two  addi* 
tional  rules: 


Try  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  authenticity  and  authority. 

The  psywar  operator  uses  prestige  spokesmen.  He  names  "names 
and  cites  figures.  He  tries  whenever  he  can  to  include  some  item 
by  which  the  audience  can  easily  check  his  veracity.  He  uses 
pictures  that  will  be  recognized  (the  Communists,  for  example, 
have  made  good  use  of  pictures  of  their  American  PQWs).  Above 
all,  he  tries  to  find  out  what  sources  end  evidence  the  target's 
mind  regards  as  credible. 

Try  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  consistency. 

This  mesne  simply  that  the  writer  trice  to  evoid  real  or 
seaming  contradtc ti  me.  He  tries  to  be  sure  that  neither  little 
wiipe  in  worse  nor  big  slips  in  policy  nr  reporting  shall  creep  into 
what  he  writes,  He  does  this  usually  by  establishing  central  policy 
lines  that  he  must  (oiiow  and  constantly  checking  content  against 
them. 
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The  ton*  of  the  usual  piywir  miuiit  is  friendly.  Tho  writer 
tries  to  draw  his  listener*  with  him  into  sn  in- group  (on  some 
basis)  a opposed  to  some  outgroup.  The  Communists  talk  to 
our  solders  as  one  fighting  man  to  another— #none  of  ua  want  to 
fight  this  war;  you  are  being  'used*  by  Walt  Street  and  your 
politic ianaj  don't  stand  for  it;  join  us  for  peace.*  Commander 
fforden  talked  to  the  German  tailors  aa  one  navy  man  to  another. 
Sometimes  tt  is  necessary  to  adopt  other  tones,  but  generally 
acceptance  Is  sought  via  a friendly  approach  and  a relatively 
Informal  style. 

In  the  third  place#  and  moat  important#  the  writer  will  so 
manipulate  symbols  aa  to— let  us  recall  Chap.  3— (a)  arouse 
personality  needs  ef  the  target  individual  and  contribute  ways 
of  mooting  those  needs  that  wilt  be  favorable  to  the  operator's 
side#  and  do  this  when  the  person  is  in  a group  situation  where 
the  appropriate  actions  have  some  possibility  of  occurring,  and 
(b)  make  the  actions  urged  or  implied  in  the  message  seem  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  tha  target's  Imp-  riant  current  background 
grouping#  and  do  this  white  the  action  se^me  appropriate  to  per- 
sonality needs. 

This  is  the  haart  of  a message  because  it  is  hers  that  the 
writer  must  call  on  all  his  knowledge  of  and  empathy  for  the 
target  and  work  out  a paradigm  that  will  lead  to  the  kind  of 
attitude  change  and  action  he  wants. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  target  is  a North  Korean 
Catholic  who  has  obvious  frustrations  because  he  la  not  allowed 
to  practice  his  religion,  and  yet  is  caught  up  in  a Communist 
union  and  a aeries  of  Communist  groups  that  are  pouring  their 
dogma  into  him.  This  man  will  have  urysnt  personality  needs 
that  we  need  not  try  to  describe  here,  and  he  will  need  above  sll 
to  resolve  the  conflict  between  his  religion  and  the  political 
philosophy  and  practice  of  his  stats.  We  can  guess  that  his 
religious  attitudes  wiii  be  emotionally  involved  and  that  his  memory 
of  his  church  will  be  warm  and  nostalgic,  but  we  can  guess  also 
that  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  him  to  take  overt  action 
against  the  Communist  government  without  running  the  risk  of 
severe  punishment,  even  loss  Of  life.  The  psywar  operator  can 
guess  also  that  a number  of  symbols  of  the  church  will  be  for 
this  man  highly  charged  with  emotion. 

Now  the  question  before  the  psywar  operator,  chewing  hts 
pencil  In  Seoul  or  Tokyo,  ts,  How  can  he  devise  a message  that  will 
begin  with  these  personality  ne«ds  and  suggest  some  desirable 
ways  of  meeting  them,  some  things  thut  will  help  America  and  that 
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th«  man  can  nevertheless  do  without  being  shot  by  the  security 
polic*  or  landing  In  th»  People's  Jail,  thereby  eliminating  him- 
•ei(  aa  on*  of  America'*  friend*  behind  the  Curtain?  It  ia  an 
tntena*iy  practical  problem  and  a grim  one  sinte  it  involves  life 
and  death.  The  writing  of  a pay  war  leaflet  or  script  ia  not  merely 
"expressing  oneself*  or  "aelling  Americanism.* 

The  meaaage  writer  might  decide  that  for  the  time  being  hia 
goal  should  be  merely  to  keep  up  the  hope  of  such  a target  indi- 
vidual* eo  that  he  will  not  entirely  give  up  Christianity  and, 
without  doing  anything  about  it  for  the  moment,  remain  psycho- 
logic ally  prepared  for  future  meaaagea  from  ua,  Or  the  writer 
might  decide  that  he  should  encourage  the  target  individual  10 
get  together  with  other  Catholics,  hold  secret  church  meetings, 
and  form  together  a little  island  of  anti-Communiam.  Or  he 
might  give  the  target  individual  a means  of  resolving  his  con- 
flict by  passive  resistance  to  Communism,  or  sabotage,  or 
malingering.  Whatever  he  decides  on  aa  a goal,  his  task  in  the 
meaaage  will  be  (a)  to  identify  and  stimulate  certain  personality 
needs  in  hia  target  and  (b)  to  suggest  some  means  of  satisfying 
those  needs  that  will  be  desirable  from  our  point  of  view  and  yet 
within  the  limits  set  by  that  individual's  social  relations  and 
personal  values.  That,  essentially,  ia  what  happens  In  a message. 

But  there  are  certain  additional  proved  rules  of  propaganda 
that  the  writer  may  very  well  wish  to  follow.  For  examples 
Manipulate  the  words  of  propaganda  in  a fashion  that  will 
make  people  remember  them,  ” “ ”* 

He  will  uae  hard-hitting  easily  remembered  slogans  ("Make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"}  and  labels  ("Huns").  He  will 
manipulate  stigma.  That  is,  he  will  try  to  build  up  the  enemy 
and  his  leaders  (recall  our  picture!  of  the  Japanese  and  of 
Hitler  In  World  War  11)  into  symbols  of  hate  and  rejection.  He 
will  not  hesitate  to  write  in  terms  of  the  two-valued  orientation 
that  the  toitowsra  of  Koraybskt  so  much  deplore;  that  ia,  he 
will  describe  the  choices  before  hia  target  audience  as  bad 
(the  enemy  program)  and  good  (America's  program),  black  and 
white  rather  than  shades  of  gray. 

When  possible,  try  to  provide  targets  for  aggression.  He 
knows  there  will  be  some  frustration  in  tha  target  audience, 
and  indeed  he  may  try  to  build  more  (for  example,  by  tantalising 
enemy  troops  with  reminders  of  the  pleasure,  end  comforts  they 
are  missing).  Ilia  prublem  will  than  be  to  displace  the  resultant 
aggression  against  targets  within  the  enemy  structure,  rather 
than  against  the  uppostts  side.  For  example,  he  may  try  to 
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turn  th#  i|]r*nion  against  anemy  officer*  for  havin]  led  the 
troop*  into  «uch  « situation,  or  against  more  favored  group* 
within  the  army  or  the  civilian  group,  or  again*!  the  government 
for  not  having  spared  the  target  thie  frustration,  or  agalnet 
apeciel  minority  groups. 

Whan  possible,  try  to  provide  targets  for  identification,  emu- 
lation, ano  love,  k*  will  try  to  tat  hi*  taraet  audience  to  identify 
UteiTiM  fvea  with  well  •known  persons  who  have  dona  something 
like  what  it  is  desirad  that  Uta  target  audience  should  do,  such 
a*  surrendering  or  becoming  defectors  or  opposing  the  govern* 
went  in  power  or  haying  in  previous  aras  been  friendly  with  th* 
propagandist's  government.  Ka  wilt  try  to  encourage  th*  target 
to  emulate  that#  persons,  admire  them,  sad  even  love  them. 

Try  to  arouse  emotion  where  it  will  ho  to  your  benefit.  Th# 
writer  will  seek  to  appeal  to>  emotionally  aa^  ego -involved  atti- 
tude s,  to  use  rich  symbols,  and  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  emotion- 
ality under  which  propaganda  seem*  to  work  th*  fastest  change. 

fUgeat— with  variation*.  Tor  this  the  writ #r  has  the  time* 
tested  example  of  the  advertiser,  and  th*  precept  of  every  propa- 
gandist who  has  dlscuassd  th*  subject.  "Don't  contradict,*  says 
on#  of  them.  "Just  assart  and  assart  and  assert. * “The  measure 
of  a propagandist  or  a politician, * aaya  -mother,  *ia  how  many 
ways  ho  can  say  the  same  thing." 

Let  us  hasten  to  aay  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  pay  war 
massages.  Some  straight  naws,  lor  example,  will  havt  lass 
need  for  some  of  these  devices  than  will,  1st  u*  say,  a persuasive 
leaflet  or  an  appeal  to  an  enemy  unit  by  radio.  Whatever  th* 
kind  of  message,  however,  ultimately  it  has  the  same  kind  of 
purpose  and  th*  same  need  to  be  attended  to,  understood,  accepted, 
and  acted  on. 

Hitler*#  Rulas.  Comparison  of  th*  suggestions  w*  have  made 
In  this  book  with  Hitier's  propaganda  rule*  should  be  of  great 
value,  The  rules  may  b*  summarised  as  follows: 


The  , i>b|*t  U«*  nt  <•  l*’  •■iartflaata,  lt»*l  la,  tu 

leeelvata  n*i»vl«  thm*. 

J<  IHilutral  |4<i|«,iwili  mint  I-  n.t<t,-*n«<|  l«  lb—  Iwiiwi  imm,,  of  ti» 

1 nufiiKMil,,  U n,it«r  (»  mourn  |>aofil-  u«  a’lM,  ma»t  la 
ly  aMaaiMitoa. 

|,  rha  attonllon  ami  lm  «*a*a--l  tmtur*  K-  t an  tm  i-tiavtactnl. 

S>  ISa  Isval  til  ,*i^i*aan<ta  mini  la>  ml|u*trri  t-  Uto  m-nlal  < *,>■»  Uy  a 4 
Uta  uniat  limlto-t  **i>na  tha  intamlait  lat-tju-nim. 

*•  1*T-If  »«t  runi-nMiata  on  a fan  • in  ini  iminla  ami  r-n»«l  lhaat 

wwilawaly, 
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Mt  PrupagiiiHl*  «wrt  t»  crM  tii  IK**  »f  «tf»t»tin»<t  «fRrm<*ttui»  m4 
S«  PropseMiis  *hm*4  h*v«  • ftaww  of  amtf»<Mtv*  «lr««slh. 

10.  mvM  nut  cot,  flirt  «*U*  ifc«  mi#.I  •••4s  end  of 

Um 

1 1*  f*wt»im*«U  nu*l  not  ba  ro«flM4  In  «c*4e  bet  Aunt  Isolids  «iu*r**po*4»a§ 
aetlM. 

13<  Ibop***"**  ann*  pin*  on  0w  (Mwafful  motir**  of  Hoe*,  fvol»4  a*pl»**ta»*, 

**4  fsef  of  tfotrwlkM. 

!)!•  Th* fcsf  foctl  mmu  of  itfwpAtao4>  4ow  Hot  flow  IfoM  lb*  If  lrth  (if  iU 
•MUM.' 

Thor*  ia  another  respect  in  which  all  messages  arc  alike. 

In  ona  proportion  or  other*  every  message  la  a combination  of 
entertainment,  information!  and  persuasion.  Wa  apaah  her*  of 
entertainment  in  ita  widest  tense,  to  include  ahock,  surprise, 
and  tits  aaathotic  ptaaaura  to  ba  derived  from  appearance  and 
sound  over  and  above  the  entertainment  come-on  familiar  to, 
for  example,  the  American  radio  listener.  Entertainment 'a 
function  in  peywar  ia  uauaity  to  bait  the  hook  and  attract  atten- 
tion and  iota  real  for  the  message  itself,  aa  Tokyo  Ease,  for 
example,  played  popular  bines  at  a bribe  to  pet  Americans  to 
listen  to  her  propaganda.  SnterUinmeat  may,  however,  also 
be  used  indirectly  for  persuasion.  Tokyo  Rose's  music  was 
calculated  to  make  American  soldiers  homesick  and  warslck. 

And  when  the  Communists  broadcast  music  on  their  radio 
they  try  to  make  sure  that  if  their  listeners  relax  it  is  to 
a Red  Army  song,  or  an  ode  to  Stalin,  or  a symphony  by  a solid 
Soviet  composer;  "purposeful  relaxation”  they  call  it.  Likewise 
information  may  be  uaed  Indirectly  for  persuasion— ntws,  for 
example.  And  somtiitqes  persuasion  becomes  merely  instruc- 
tions: how  to  do  something  the  listener  is  assumed  to  have  de- 
cided upon  already.  But  thia  is  the  general  pattern  of  all  psywar 
messages:  an  eye-catching  ieaflst  informs  you  that  certain  of 
your  buddies  have  been  captured  and  are  receiving  good  treatment, 
and  tries  to  persuade  you  that  you  too  wilt  be  well  trestad  if  you 
Join  them;  an  impressive  bomber  in  Ihe  sky  over  Korea  in  the 
summer  of  1950  informs  South  Korean  watchers  that  the  United 
Nationa  is  still  in  the  war  ami  still  powerful,  and  tries  to  persuade 
them  that  if  they  etay  loyal  and  hold  out  they  will  be  rewarded. 

Here  are  some  questions  that  commonly  come  up  in  or  just 
before  the  stage  of  devising  the  message: 


Black  or  White? 

The  peywar  wiln  which  the  readers  of  this  volume  will  be 
concerned  for  ihe  mml  part  will  be  "while,*  that  is,  overt 
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propaganda.  The  choice  at  to  when  to  us*  white  ir.d  when  to  use 
black  is  nevertheleea  One  o t the  fundaments  de^slcn*  In  the 
planning  of  peywar,  and  we  pause  now  to  conayfar  some  of  the 
advantages  and  dtttd vintages  01  each  form.  / 

The  strength  end  the  weakness  of  while  .propaganda  both  de« 
rive  from  lie  essentia!  charaeUrtstk,  tkr/sa,  th*  fact  that  11* 
origin  la  openly  avowed  and  that  It  acta  •/%  the  official  voice  of 
the  sender.  J 

In  some  <»■>*•  U««*  la  a notable  advantage.  In  th#  p*yw»r  earn* 
palgn  built  around  Wilson's  Fourteen  Point**  every  effort  wes 
made  to  drive  home  the  official  nature  of  th*  messages.  The 
Points*  is  you  will  remember*  wert  a blueprint  for  a postwar 
world  that  offered  the  hope  of  peace  and  a better  life  to  all  Suropo* 
to  the  vanquished  nations  as  well  as  the  victors.  The  psywar* 
in  other  words*  was  designed  to  exploit  the  full  prestige  and 
authority  of  th*  Allies.  Wilson's  own  voice  was  recorded  and 
need*  aa  were  the  statements  of  othar  Allied  leaders.  Th#  Point# 
were  released  officially  to  news  services  and  printed  in  official- 
looking  leaflets.  The  intention,  of  course,  waa  to  assure  th* 
people  of  Central  Powers  that  this  attractive  plan  really  repre- 
sented Allied  policy*  and  thus  weaken  their  will  to  resist. 

Likewise,  surrender  leaflets  are  so  dtaigned  aa  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  whiteness.  The  Allied  Xuropean  surrender 
pass  in  World  War  It  carried  the  flags  of  th*  AUiea  and  th* 
signature  of  their  commander.  The  Korean  surrender  pas* 
bears  th#  symbol  of  the  United  Nations  «nd  the  signature  of  the 
UN  Supreme  Commander,  The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  persuade 
th*  enemy  soldier  that  th*  pass  is  a sure -enough  official  docu- 
ment, which  will  help  him  eafely  through  th#  dangerous  and  dis- 
tasteful process  of  surrender, 

While,  propaganda  also  stresses  its  official  character  when 
U strikes  back  at  the  psywar  output  of  th*  opposition.  At  th# 

Um*  of  the  landings  at  Ansto  in  World  War  11,  the  Allies 
attempted  to  arouse  insecurity  among  certain  German  troops 
with  a leaflet  pointing  out  that  the  Allied  armies  were  now  in 
their  rear.,  Th#  leefiet,  however,  used  et  a crucial  point  the 
e°cd  ■kessetsehlacht,"  which  means  not  landing  in  the  rear  but 
encirclement,  another  idea  altogether  (a  reminder  of  th#  need 
for  having  leaflets  written  by  experts  in  the  language  I ).  The 
German  command  at  once  seised  on  the  mistake  by  printing  * 
highly  uf (it ial. looking  leaflet  that  carried  a reproduction  of  lha 
Allied  leaflet  and  deac  rtbed  the  Irue  puailton.  Thla  white 
counterpropaganda  action  did  much  to  deslruy  the  credibility  ul 
Allied  propaganda  in  Italy 
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*4  'Jbm  eaaroy  cmadry.  C<  <«»  l-wially,  black  leaflet*  t in  be  uaed 
(m  3m»  eaorwpfae  o(  black  propaganda  quoted  in  I* art  ! of  this 
twa>^  a«4  d»«a  ba«a  baea  escellent  e sample*  of  bli.ck  radio 
|%749(t«i  &osm  m4  Costae  Iwjfrtad  Zina),  Both  leaflet*  and 
#©£«*,  «d  «98«<»a,  ha 39  2»  3m  *r®4  from  a distance,  a:>  doaa  whit* 
0w*^cs2®£sd«,  &»d  «Jfewi  &»*»  a iattar 
as2^4  Sett*  oetgiai  i*  ^•awrarid. 
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Os®  oihsr  330® ralissticn  ia  perhaps  is  point  her®.  It  saj.iu 
fairly  certain,  on  th®  basis  o f rrsper isnce  up  to  this  time,  that 
black  operations  ars  mors  affactiv®  in  strategic  than  In  tactical 
psywar,  because  th®  communication  channels  that  black  requires 
Usd  to  b®  unavailable  in  combat  situation®.  It  may  also  b« 
try®  thot  black  propaganda  la  mo?*  useful  in  political  p*ywar 
conflict  than  in  consol  Ida  tier,  paywar.  Convincing  • vider.e?  on 
thia  poisi.  howeve r,  ia  not  yot  available. 

Tree  or  False? 
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A va«at  amount  of  unnecessary  h«at  ha®  b-en  gene rated  over 
dw  cpsoathsa  si  whether  this  country  should  always  tell  the  truth 
ms  it®  peywar  output.  Th®  question  has  been  given  emotional 
•wrtsss®  by  'h«  argument  that  a democracy*  founded  a®  this 
lar«i  oi  j3wnwwmt  is  on  eighteenth  century  rationalism  and 
dedicated  :o  lb®  discovery  of  truth  by  the  self-righting  process 
of  psbli*  discos  a los,  does  not  dare  to  stand  before  the  world  aa 
« p>**£pes&?3st  sl  falsehood.  And  the  "strategy  of  truth*  in  World 
®sr  it  in  sited  as  &m  oxsmple  of  successful  practice  along  this 
lees. 


Yet  Joeeptiea  le  aa  instrument  that  no  nation  can  wholly 
dte^eae*  with  ii  it  Wishes  to  affect  attitudes  and  behavior  in  the 
o*te*do  ev<:4.  It  has.  for  example,  been  practiced  by  this  country 
«•  **«*7  war  it  has  fought.  Furthermore  th®  "strategy  of  truth" 

«•  y«*i|  ~3  nr  It  was  paralleled  by  an  extensive  black  propaganda 
•fs*«*i«R,  rwdM^I  by  th®  Cilice  o#  Strategic  Service*,  dedi- 
te»*d  t«  it®  strategy  of  victory  rather  than  th®  strategy  of  truth. 

C®eeu  *®sNrf,  to  $»  cure*  dictatorships  as  well  aa  democrat  tea* 
*****  t®  hee-p  as  «h*t®  ^Mp4|«ids  ss  cr«dtb*e  ss  possible.  GorbWli 
oo^oted  Vhst  th®  Mams  always  told  th®  truth  to  their  propaganda* 

•**  •‘v*o  uhos®  hands  th®  3h|  L4®  has  baton®  an 

nwnMfb*®**’**  f*ewar  o®ep»o«»poee  virtuously  ss  truth  tellers. 

Sin  •mo® ay,  beeeaer,  as  shun®  ■rrseionally  using  its  whit® 
poupngenOe  w®4®  i«a  4nafu«s  when  it  <**  thus  achieve  • sestets 
^*a  vvM  n«o  nyet®  *dh®e  yaitiioi  It  is  simply  a yieilMO  ®4 
*******  *e*S  «®  :«  Vf  W shU  ftf«y«|M®s  cast  he  used  tor  dec  efi» 

,M*  «n  a *•*  *m  at  iaiMi>«  as#  so  important  am  cess  eos  without 
Wfeoey  H®  i »adhtl®»  «4  subsequent  output*  iheu  <t  had  he  I ter 
*•  ***»,««  •««  vhet  • an  h®  |«®H  must  he  ha  I am  ed,  in  other 

*"  * "*  ■***•*••*  «he  a*nge«e  i>at  must  he  skirted.  Certainly  no 
d*'«  ‘’r  ■«  *»  te  r«*ytee«t*4a  is  so  vsiuahle  ss  its  rtpuMhun  f»»t 
* **‘*,’B  "*  **  * • **•  *«®  ut  ehde  pn*f4gt**Js  will  Hinut*  this 
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reputation  in  Ihe  fuiur^,  than  ihe  Joe  jplivi  u jj  of  while 
gs.tda  must  promise  jr*jil  gains  in  ozdar  to  be  worth  ott^srptinj. 
That  ii  why  whit#  props jand.«f  ns  a general  proposition,  ia  ar.J 
must  be  hspl  reliable  and  credible.  This  principle  Joe*  net,  of 
course,  apply  to  black  operations  at  all,  aor  dots  It  aasl uO#  white 
operations  like  !h«  sonic  Jscaptlon  plan,  that  covered  the  rtorr^andy 
invasion,  given  their  enormous  prospective  joint. 

The  further  generalisation  may  perhaps  be  offered  that  the 
longer  Ihe  time  rang*  of  whits  propaganda  !Jit  greater  the  nood 
for  credibility.  la  tactical  situations,  deceptive  white  propaganda 
Is  usually  a mart  feint;  it  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  opposing 
military  command,  it  njaHH  it  a normal  act  of  war,  alihtr 
succeed*  at  ones  or  fails  at  ones,  and  hat  no  aftereffect*  sscept 
on  the  military  situation  itself.  Strategic  and  political  pay war 
• re  another  matter.  Promises  nude  during  bslils  And  not  hop! 
after  victory  will  rebound  against  Oh*  promise  r.  Sven  lha  3ij 
Lie  ta  not  wholly  successful  in  a conquered  territory,  ualees 
accompanied  by  a ruthless  disregard  of  human  rights,  a com* 
mu  nice  U on  monopoly,  and  large-scale  surveillance  and  score  ion. 
This  is  perhaps  the  chief  difference  between  American  use  ef 
deceptive  white  propaganda  and  Lh*  use  of  it  made  by  opponents 
of  America,  and  brings  *ts  to  the  greatest  argument  for  a strategy 
of  truth.  If  America**  enemies  make  premises  they  do  not  as- 
pect to  beep,  and  by  so  doing  secure  the  downfall  of  a people, 
they  can  still  maintain  order  by  police- state  methods  and  a 
monopoly  of  propaganda.  The  United  States  does  not  employ  po- 
lice-state methods  or  set  up  propaganda  monopolies.  Thus 
America  must  be  very  careful  about  the  long-range  implications 
of  its  day-to-day  while  propaganda. 

Even  the  most  vigorous  proponents  of  the  strategy  of  truth 
do  Mt  insist  on  s strategy  of  the  whole  truth,  of  course,  end  this 
is  reelty  where  the  two  viewpoints  come  together.  In  World  War  IX 
and  in  Korea  the  United  States  omitted  tome  unflattering  truth  and 
emphasised  some  more  favorable  truth.  American  operators  told 
the  truth  they  thought  would  contradict  some  of  their  opponents* 
allegations  end  ignored  ether  truth  that  might  not.  They  fell  then, 
as  most  peywar  planners  feel  now,  that  they  are  under  no  ahliga- 
torn  to  help  Amer.es**  enemies  win  the  propaganda  battle.  More- 
over, the  target  eoaneiimes  won't  believe  the  truth  anynay,  as  is 
llettfiiH  by  the  following* 

n<  it,  Vm,  *4  Iwili  « U.  to  «l  *t*  <4  •<«*«>’  *nO»U  •«■»#! 

«m*  ••  m Um  ^e,  e4  «Me«e>u  . . H»  .»W>  ■ niwu  -• . -we*  to 
new—  SO  Inn—  - e*  t—  — • »ae  t-  o *«.  H*e  ••  **•  -**4 
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itf *i»  fc<UM*  Ilf  ill  * «i|i«itlr  w|HWt»i«>iit  with  ktt<  lu-tt  unit  li*lhnM.  V.  r>  f'-.uiy 
■NWtlnl  |HMt|i)tt  (tfiifwi  io  II***  In  Ihi’  imlmflM  In  * i|>'i*>')i**t|  r**tt***«  *iM  * 
M*rd**.a  Aim!  h#  (ulthoi  nn«*«rt<*  lh*»  the  ;'!>  |*<r<*nl  uf  aurnliiH-t  paid  la  n*  n 
larlwd****  ft**  «v|  t*lw|*h*m»  wad  even  i‘W|u«t>rta«lni(,  I'rtfj.nl*,  <d  ruur  *•, 
tgm  harn  mrt  by  Tha  Vob  a uf  Amaftvn  nmi«  lit  Inwlmmiu 

lhat  e*fjw**  am  aa  inamaun  a thin*  in  Amnioa  an  him  fin**., 

Ahhounh  tt  *n*  Uua  that  inlwmara  in  Amaflrwt  J'OX  nubjia  fm>al  <vd 
WM*  fi*  t*#*kfa*»,  furthaf  laming  afcuwad  on  that  thin  noUua  waa  nn  |ifn> 
|Mw4afiM*»  tu  tha  <n»  tha  iHhar  alii*  1 4 tha  firing  tin*  that  thay  *nw|  iy 

laughed  nt  tha  M*fc  Klmm  thin  diM'fadllad  tha  itwUma  itf  uur  »•******,  tt 
baciuni*  worth***  favursbla  (tilth  which  mm  lasfnad  Ui  kU|i|aa«M<  'ilia  sama, 
tartdanUlly,  s^ltad  la  an  lm^wat*nt  4ir*tagie  (vujiwisad*  than*#,  that  of  w*w 
ieudsetios,  Ufa  hn4  tu  refrain  frum  lulling  tha  flarnuui*  that  lb*wry  X*i***f  |>wt 
ah  Ip*  tugethaf  la  fl»*  dnyn,  Although  tittn  rtpartartflsr  fart  wa*  trva,  w«  had 
ta  at tan*  tha  la**  a|Mi't*tfl«l*f  ami  m*m  **Mfal  tint  that  *•  Mat*  building 
aaaafaf  tia»*n  tha  tnannna  atiah  tty  tha  U hunt*.  tntalllganc*  i«  what  tha 
Uaintah*  hrtt**»a»t,  anti  what  thay  uutltd  bn  B«}H*lud  tu  !*ltn*a,  (•aoud  u*  to 
do  thin. 

Ktaatualiy,  a*  tha  result  of  t*«taital«a  ptimuwr  int*rr*Mirtiuna,  a Intel*’ 
tha**  »m  |t)t  ttaMifwNt  wan  wtahnil  mil,  which  futind  It*  nppttna* 

linn  «a  tha  Waniem  Knutt.  iflataad  itf  plctaftn*  i-n(>itvtiy  In  tha  tl,H,  aa  tha 
onUimantM  Idyll  which  It  malty  wag,  wa  tiaag  la*  alugani  *ll'a  aw  (aa  bain* 
a |*«MMtnf>t«{<warl*  and  want  on  tn  ah.iw  Dim  it  wan  a 41  In  bat  tolwruiila  lata 
h nnytma  whn  h*|  f>nt*hl  hard  lint  whti  navMthaiaMn  had  lw>an  nnald*  tn  atrnda 
caplntn.  •*  did  jitrtnl  tint,  hownv.tf , (hat  bain*  a (attantaf  had  tartaln  mdanainn 
(•alum*.  Tha  punch  Itaa  tu  thin  thpa  uf  iMwal  am:  •Itattaf  Viwm  Than  a 
|*»tai>aaf-ut>har,  Itattaf  a I’rlauaaftil-haf  Himi  Ihnail.*  That  turn  jmiYnd  htahly 
mtfm- U«a,  Vadafntatamanl,  in  thin  Inntaaca,  wa* |««itialily  tha  <i«ly  vlahln  maaan 
■it  cunHauntoattn*  with  tha  unamy.h 


Sac  ur  tty 


Security  po**»  • major  problam  at  the  atage  of  constructing 
tha  mataagt.  Tha  paywar  officer  must,  aa  we  know,  have  acceaa 
to  currant  intelligence,  but  if  he  ia  always  forbidden  to  use  the 
information  he  obtain*  from  it,  he  cannot  carry  out  his  purpose 
affectively. 

Ltnebarger*  gives  a classic  example  of  what  happens  to 
paywar  when  security  gets  too  much  in  tha  way.  The  following 
are  actual  instructions  given  tu  US  paywar  officers  In  the  Pacific 
during  dforld  War  II: 

•.  , . Use  tha  ocraamn  uf  the  Sacred  Banyan  Tree  Festival  to 
naadla  the  provisional  President.  Make  a dramatic  story  uf  the 
President's  Ufa.  Undermine  hi*  use  u(  religion  to  bolster  tha 
dtctalorahtp. 

*CauUi-it:  do  not  mention  rviigtoo.  Du  not  engage  in  scurrilous 
personal  til  t*  m M.iter»al  coixermng  our  inlormtmm  of  the 
President's  biography  is  highly  classified  and  must  nut  hi*  used.” 
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M»**i  • »!>«••. »i«<y.  m lit*  fa.*  ..f  mi  i-  iirrutiiim,  lh«  » * sly»*j»»*»t 
ought  n*vsf  t<»i<av*  141'**  *(  *11.  f <!  t|«t •»  is  not  an  isolated 

case  *>r  sn  41  “*w  Any  > ( psywar  operator  can 

t«csli  iimn  k*pi  i itp.  him  the  ‘nfurmatiun  h* 

needed  «•»  «f4<  a stivcsasi.il  t»ni|in^i  Ih*  |irotolt*in  l#  worse  be • 
f»®M  much  actual  rmpagande  * tiling  ta  dorm  on  a fairly  Ittw 
echelon,  from  which  m»ch  •'ItMitiid  information  ia  suiomsUcetty 
withheld.  TM  theory  ol  psywar  ran  only  point  out  that  whenever 
t pay  war  objective  H*«  been  chosen,  “«•  of  the  drat  question* 
must  b«  whether  a off  to  Uni  security-dears*  information  tan  be 
mad*  available  to  construct  an  effective  camp««gn> 


TIMING  THX  CAMPAIGN 


Ob#  of  tht  frtaUai  and  moat  admired  skills  of  the  successful 
propagandist  ia  Ilia  settee  of  whan  to  apaak  and  whan  to  ramain 
silent,  whan  to  ana  war  and  whan  not  to  anaatr*  whan  to  start  and 
whan  to  and  a campaign  in  order  to  gat  maximum  affact  from  it, 
Thia  ia  partly  a mattar  of  hia  art,  aa  described  in  earlier  sections. 
But  it  ia  uauaiiy  tho  result  also  of  excellent  intelligence  concerning 
tha  target,  piua  experience  ia  interpreting  the  intelligence  so  as 
to  know  whan  “tha  tima  is  ripa,“  plus  skill  in  exploiting  tha  oppor- 
tunity whan  ha  aaaa  it. 

We  hava  rafarrad  several  times  to  tha  Russian  peace  campaign 
of  1950  and  1951,  which  featured  tha  Stockholm  petition  and  numer- 
oui  public  utterances,  including  tha  talk  by  Malik  that  brought 
about  armistice  negotiation*  in  Korea.  This  was  a long  campaign, 
carefully  planned  and  spun  out.  Moat  important,  it  was  timed  with 
great  skill.  It  began  w.ien  some  distraction  was  needed  in  order 
to  turn  tha  ayes  of  tha  world  away  from  tha  Russians'  own  opera- 
tions in  Korea.  It  served  both  to  displace  tha  aggression  of 
Russian  and  satellite  subjects  away  from  their  own  governments 
toward  "eapildts1 ‘imperialist  warmongers,*  and  also  to  capi- 
talise on  tha  nationalistic  anxieties  of  the  people  of  Asia.  Fur- 
thermore it  setaed  the  initiative  from  the  Western  Powers  and 
threw  them  off  balance.  What  more  brilliant  and  audacious 
maneuver  could  Russia  make  than  to  cover  up  its  own  -agreatlve 
behavior  with  a peace  movement  that  pulledjl!  th^^'ops  1 f world 
anxiety  about  war?  Operations  tike  the  N krth  Auaniic  Tre.  ty  ^ 
Organisation  had  begun  as  defenses  again  it  potential  Soviet  ag- 
gression, but  by  a single,  well-timed  str  Ae  these  defenses 
against  Rums  were  thsmsa'ves  nude  t» /apj»«*  »r  isju^resuive  and 
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threatening.  The  Western  Pew*/*  nsvar  full/  r»cov»r*d  the  ini- 
tiative during  ibis  campaign. 

Another  example  of  excellent  Runlia  timing  w*a  ihoir  pro* 
pootl  for  « united  Germany.  This  came  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
beet  calculated  to  disrupt  Su/opean  rearmament  and  drive  s 
wedge  between  Trance  and  the  other  Western  Power*  sad  belwoe* 
Westers  Germany  and  the  other  e?  astern  Powers.  It  so  roc  had 
the  Western  Powers  back  on  their  heel*  that  they  made  no  answer 
to  the  proposition  for  a number  of  days  and  then  spoke  only  caw* 
tiously  and  defensively.  In  the  propaganda  battle  for  Germany  this 
one  move  completely  transferred  the  initiative  and  the  favorable 
position  Co  JUssia. 

Still  another  example  of  good  timing*  in  thia  case  in  tactical 
psywar*  occurred  in  Korea  in  the  winter  of  19^0.  Primitive  pay* 
wot  though  It  was*  and  reminiscent  of  Gideon**  victory  oyer  the 
llidianltes*  otilt  it  wss  effective.  The  UN  forces  knew,  of  course, 
that  Shines#  armies  were  present  in  North  Korea,  but  the  numbers 
and  intention  of  thsee  armies  were  unknown.  The  Chinese  n sin* 
toined  a complete  nocturnal  blackout  until  the  night  before  Un- 
scheduled attack.  At  that  time  our  reconnaissance  planes  r»* * 
turned  with  the  report  that  ail  Communist-held  Korea  wss  afir** 
Chinese  campfires  were  burning  on  every  hill  and  mountain. 

•The  country  is  full  of  Chinese,*  said  the  troops.  Next  morning 
came  the  attack. 

What  are  the  decisive  questions  a peywsr  planner  asks  when 
he  studies  KU  intelligence  and  decides  on  the  optimum  moment  to 
begin  a campaign?  Usually  He  asks  such  questions  aa  theset 
X-  4*_v~s  iron  hot?  Does  intelligence  show  that  the  target  audience 
ready  for  such  n campaign?  A campaign  that  reaches  an 
J audience  predisposed  toward  the  desired  change  wilt  have  easy 
going.  Propaganda  that  can  canalise  and  direct  existing  tendon* 
else  in  an  audience  will  always  work  (aster  than  propaganda  that 
must  completely  change  end  convert  sn  audience.  Therefore 
the  “optimum  time*  is  the  time  when  the  audience  promise*  to 
he  most  receptive*  and  when  Uie  proposed  mat  sagas  are  most 
likely  in  be  successful. 

Will  striking  now  best  the  enemy  to  the  punch?  In  the  symbol 
war  as  in  the  bullet  war.  the  advantage  lies  with  attack.  "Whoever 
speaks  the  ttrst  word  to  die  world  is  always  right**  Goebbeta  said. 
Tbte,  of  course,  is  not  always  true,  hut  the  characteristics  of 
mass  communication  are  such  that  a denial  or  rebuttal  never 
completely  catches  up  with  the  original  message.  Furthermore 
the  facts  learned  first  in  a new  situation  are  apt  to  be  better 
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Th#rifon  many  paywar  3i?3^ial3  oitoa  prole# 
to  launch  a new  attach  ra^ar  than  to  4*fe®d  obemeelvee  agaiaaft 
tfe#  enemy's.  And  the  oxperiencad  prspagsfiKlist  always  srise  to 
gat  there  first]  for  «35^^1^,  ha  tsIU  tb*  aarN  abost  a a$a 
b<sfsr3  the  enemy  has  ~ti  lime  to  report*  dials'll*  a@4  JiJx r&JU  st, 

|a_  tho  way  o^ont  In  tbi*  the  optinijm  Slsaw  la  vka* 

•ver  the  campaign  is  liholy  to  gat  ad&iuate  at'taafiow  J-ycsa  ^5* 
target  audience,  !•  tho  audience  dietrscitwl  by  s€b«e  Cdt&^s&^sfes 
or  events?  Art  the  shai^a#la»?or  saw  reeaern  or  &£»r*  sSswesi  so 
clogged?  y 

la  help/,  owing  up?  Tho  lima  is  up*?^ra3»  :%»  Sere*  3«sS»« 

mtnii  0R11  campaign  lhamct  can  ho  reiafoecod  to  2a®  2200  feasec* 
-vbf  avsap,  by  varied  r^potiticn,  by  related  pr5$»§ass$®. 

X^s?  sa&»iUL » iHs^a  **  *>«•  k^^lsjiJaL^js?4Sag 

tlmevyfls?  Whether  or  not  &e  pni<sat  U tho  opatssscsi  223*  otl3« 
of  course,  depend  in  part  so  political  aod  military  $lm « *a 
psywar  ia  to  contribute.  Tho  timetable  of  tho  roagwaooo  to  be 
• spec  tod  from  a campaign  at  this  iimo  must  therefore  ho  asS&fpoged* 
and  tho  campaign  undertake*  only  \i  it  fUa  late  tho  tismtahlo  far 
tho  American  master  plan*  if  you  will  remember  tarns  of  &o 
occasions  on  which  an  advertiscmenthespUyed  a*  import!  port 
in  your  purchase  of  a new  automobile  or  seme  similar  article, 
you  will  probably  recall  that  you  saw  tho  ad  at  a time  «&«*  you 
ware  ready  to  consider  tho  purchase  of  a new  car,  za4  probably 
several  works  or  months  before  you  actually  made  the  purchase. 

That  time  Interval  was  an  Important  one,  for  it  gave  you  a chance 
to  absorb  what  you  had  learned,  gather  together  a related  group  of 
attitudes,  and  prepare  action  responses  for  the  Ume  when  you  and 
the  dealer  would  actually  stand  before  a demonstration  car.  Simi- 
larly, Goebbels  began  in  1919  to  soften  up  France  and  Belgium  for 
the  bllta  of  1940.  Tactical  paywar  officers  feel  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  plant  the  seed  of  surrender  in  enemy  troops  even  when 
they  are  far  in  the  rear  and  thers  is  no  immediate  likelihood  of 
(heir  surrendering* 

An  often-used  trick  of  timing  is  to  release  a paywar  com- 
munication at  the  precise  moment  that  the  target  audience  can 
best  check  its  authenticity  against  an  event  that  will  be  readily 
observable  within  the  Urgst  and  ih<*»  will  be  wide  y known  among 
the  target  audience.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  m establish  the 
target's  faith  in  the  'iterator's  paywar.  If  the  audience  consciously 
checks  avflit  a single  communication  and  finds  it  to  be  true,  then 
thoy  j, r r more  likely  to  betlsvo  future  communication*. 
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Mu  pay  » a r c km  pa  <§n  tan  be  cun»id*r»d  realty  wall  p :*.%/- 
unless  it  includes  ptuvliioni  !of  evalualing  the  content  ■"  j{ 

• (fait  of  the  product 

r 4 , .»a  .« » JkP  ■* « 

Evaluation  ui  tha  conlant  i*  fairly  airnpi'  , 

r in r i * 

formed  critical  Judgments  should  be  *a/*  . . „ . ^ 

».rl«.  .U,..  Th.r  .W  or  prJd..tl 

Ui.m.tic  »rd  prop.,.,*,!.  qu.L tv  jr  b,  , „ 

target  cuttura,  and  lor  thair  . . . 

. * , , , ri» ida  weak  by  weak,  uei.ig  q muUilv# 

of  lha  target  language.  f r /. 

* dtu'fl  tha  proportion  of  lima  or  *par«? 

• nalykia  of  tha  outpu  (nes  different  subjects,  and  differ*  .1  l uvicaa, 

methods,  in  or^  a ^ output  with  tha  mtantion  of  tha  polic  p'lnnar1  . 
gtvan  to  dif  «r'  oI  aff*cl  not  tt  Tha  u«  y ieal)y 

and  to  com1"  ^ Aiy  ln  t-gt  tf,®  affact  of  psywtr  is  to  go  in  o U a 

**v*'  audience  and  find  out,  by  interview*  and  obaarv.  ior  s, 

**tl*  .iy  what  attitude  change  took  plsca  and  what  action  «i  i mo  - 
t"  vated.  Even  then,  tt  is  lomi'imai  hard  to  datarmina  ii'  what 
»•  ui  tha  "caajt*  of  a given  "affect.*  A a waa  indicated  s Chap.  4, 
attitude  changa  ia  a complex  procaaa,  and  action  m»y  h ,ve  many 
aourcaa.  Thus  it  i*  not  always  possible  to  estimate  exactly  how 
much  credit  ahould  be  given  to  a specific  paywar  operation  even 
when  the  target  audience  ta  accessible. 

In  consolidation  operations  the  target  audience  ia  accessible, 
and  opinion  surveys  and  other  community  studies  will  giv.?  the 
paywar  operator  a running  record  of  what  his  material  ».*  ac- 
complishing. In  political  operations  it  is  occasionally  possible 
to  go  into  the  target  aud.^nce  and  make  such  studies,  and  t is 
sometimes  possible  to  get  opinion  data  that  have  been  ass  mbled 
in  the  target  country  itself,  perhaps  even  by  the  target  government. 
Hat  the  n»o«e  delicate  ih**  relations  between  countries,  tm)  the 
more  important  it  r onsequrntiy  becomes  to  evaluate  the  efl  <*t 
of  a . mint  r , * * propaganda,  the  less  likely  the  operator  is  to  ,ave 
access  either  to  the  target  audieni  e or  to  data  obtained  by  ot  era 
tome, 'tong  »*•  *-,r  e*«mple,  America  ahoiilo  now  have  very  Mile 

« ham  e ul  getting  sot  h 4<  • ess  to  the  huviet  Union  nr  such  data 
on  the  Ru  * * i an  audience  And  «n  tat  tical  and  strategic  operations 
the  psy  * a » ’pe  r at  or  is  <d  < *.nr  se  ml  ofl  even  more  sha  rply  from 
the  target  he  sh<«  ild  line  t<#  soidy 

thus  tli  e problem,  m all  types  ol  pay  Mr  operatloni,  It  tO  pTSdlCl 
,.r  est  ioil**  «’ir  « He.  | ,,|  » pay*  *r  <«i.eia|  up  Without  bSing  gbit  tO 
mean.  - Neely  the  o lo,«.  » .•  «.f.-  i--.es  '(  tht  target  SUdltnCS, 
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Tit  iimfittl  of  lltit  methods  U the  Jury  a^atta.  Thee# 
iVxiU  It  ftriont  «!•  art  thoroughly  at%u«inte'i  wiiS"^*  U/jH 
country*  tit  culture*  m4  tta  people.  They  should  preferably  Suit 
lived  in  the  target  country  for  a long  time  end  should  Wee  left 
t only  very  recently.  Ideally  they  should  be  native*  of  Use  target 
country.  Their  absolute  loyalty  te  the  country  that  wants  to  use 
them  a»  jury  member*  must,  i * -ever,  be  beyond  question. 

The  procedure  ia  for  this  jury  to  be  asked  to  read  or  listen 
to  the  psywar  materia*  being  directed  at  the  target  in  qntation 
and  predict  whnt  its  effact  will  bo  within  the  target.  Will  It 
attract  attention?  Will  it  be  understood?  What  reaction  wilt  it 
produ  r"  H ill  it  be  accepted  and  belitvtd?  Will  it  change  any 
rrv'nd-  or  lead  anyone  to  take  the  action  deairtd?  How  could  it  be 
if.adr  niura  effective? 

The  jury,  of  course,  can  be  asked  to  prtisit  as  well  a*  to 
paattest  the  ptywar  output.  That  it,  a leaflet  dssigntd  for  the 
target  can  be  shown  to  the  Jury  bstort  it  ha*  been  disseminated, 
and  the  criticisms  and  predictions  of  the  experts  can  be  u*td 
either  in  revising  it  or  in  deciding  when  and  wnsre  to  disseminate 
it.  Ihit  is  also  possible,  though  less  convenient,  in  the  esse  of 
radio  broadcasts. 

The  report  of  the  jury  will  be  valid  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
jury  ts  truly  expert,  that  ts,  to  ths  extent  to  which  it  can  put  itsetl 
tn  the  place  of  the  target  audience  and  en'ictpaie  the  process#*  by 
which  the  audience  will  respond  to  the  psywar  material. 


Sample  of  Person* 

A second  method  u( evaluation  is  the  use  «>t  a sariple  of  par- 
aunt  as  similar  a*  possible  >«>  the  target  audience  these  can 
be  refugees,  dsiec’  ire,  HOW  a.  or  other  native*  available  to  the 
psywar  planners . Continuous  rlforl  *h  »ild  be  made  iiimil  h the 
sample  as  closely  as  potstnle  to  the  .u  tu«it  Israel  .imiietue  For 
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exempts,  if  ihari  I*  any  reason  to  think  that  dilfmai  groups 
within  Uw  Urjtt  might  react  in  different  ways  to  the  propaganda, 
than  rtyifunUUvtt  of  each  of  these  groups  sho  jJd  ha  included  in 
tha  sample.  Thus  if  three-fifthe  of  tha  target  population  ia  illiter- 
ate, a aisahta  proportion  (ideally,  three-fifths)  of  tha  sample 
should  ha  iilitarata,  so  that  their  reactions  will  be  reflected 
more  promiaantly  in  tha  ra suite  than  tha  reactions  of  literates. 

If  there  is  a powerful  trade  union  group  in  tha  targat,  with  opinions 
and  probable  reaction*  of  their  own,  then  trad#  unionist#  should 
ho  represented  in  some  such  proportion  In  tha  sample. 

Ideally,  than,  tha  sample  should  ho  a perfect  miniature  of  the 
target  audience.  The  pie  tare  as  regards  sen  distribution,  age 
distribution,  geographical  distribution,  occupation  distribution, 
economic  status,  educational  levels,  political  viewpoints,  etc,3 
ehould  he  the  tame,  in  other  words,  as  within  the  target.  Free* 
tically,  this  is  very  hard  If  not  Impossible  te  achieve.  It  is  eon- 
eider  ably  harder  to  put  together  a reliable  miniature  sample 
than  to  put  together  a penal  of  expe ru,  for  the  miniature  sample 
is  only  as  good  as  it  ie  really  representative. 

But  if  a representative  sample  can  be  obtained,  Shan  very  | 

useful  results  can  be  expected.  The  procedure  la  simply  to  expose 
the  panel  to  the  paywar  material,  and  find  out,  from  responses 
to  befors-and- after  questions,  what  happens  to  tha  reader*  or  . 

listeners.  Did  they  read  or  listen  to  ail  of  it?  What  did  they 
think  of  ilt  Did  they  understand  it?  Did  they  change  any  opinions 
ae  a result  of  it?  What  made  them  believe  it,  or  kept  them  from 
believing  ti? 

There  are  some  reel  dangers  Involved  In  both  methods,  even 
when  the  experts  using  them  are  realty  expert  and  tha  aampl*  is 
really  representative.  One  or  these  dangers  ts  that  the  members 
of  the  jury  or  the  sample  may  give  the  opinions  they  think  the 
questioner  wants  to  hear.  This  is  especially  likely  when  the 
respondents  are  impoverished  and  insecure  (for  example,  refu- 
gees, defectors,  and  prisoners  highly  dependent  on  tha  income  or 
preferment  promised  them  for  their  cooperation  and  perhaps 
reluctant  to  criticiaa  tha  questioners'  propaganda  unfavorably). 

It  is  still  more  likely  when  prisoners  of  war  arc  used  for  the  jury 

or  the  sample,  since  they  may  give  deliberately  false  answers  in 

the  hope  of  making  the  propaganda  ineffective.  The  evaluators 

must  therefor*  investigate  potential  jury  or  sample  members  as 

csrsfuily  as  possible  bsfor*  retaining  them,  and  subsequently  test  J 

them  from  time  to  time  with,  for  example, deliberately  planted 

propaganda  that  ie  known  to  be  poor  or  to  differ  tneome  important 
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way  I rum  tit*  malarial  previously  given  them,  »o  au  t«  find  out 
whether  their  answers  change  with  the  changing  malarial. 

Enemy  Source* 


Th«  third  kind  of  evaluation  constate  of  a number  of  techniques 
•11  of  which  la  on#  wty  or  other  belong  under  the  rubric  of  Intel* 
licence.  Tho  peywsr  unit  should  use  tvary  available  avenue- of""  *' 
l»  it*  attempt  to  find  out  about  the  affect*  of  lie 
propaganda  m the  target.  Star*  art  soma  of  tha  ways  in  which 
iittaUtfanca  source*  can  bo  used* 

Undercover  Agente,  These  can  ba  utf  at  participant  observers 
to  report  on  the  way  paywar  material  it  bain§  received  in  tbatr 
area*,  and  on  ike  affects  U products.  This  it  perhaps  tha  moat 
reliable  tingle  device,  tinea  tha  agent  can  discuss  the  pay  war 
with  members  of  the  target  audience,  listen  in  on  conversations 
•bout  it,  and  observe  any  actions  that  appear  to  result  from  it. 

All  this  calla,  of  course,  both  far  an  able  agent  and  a good  channel 
through  which  he  can  report. 

Prisoners  of  War.  These  can  be  interviewed  soon  after  cap* 
ture,  and  they  can  be  aaked  what  paywar  material  has  come  to 
their  attention,  what  their  own  reactions  are  to  it,  what  are  the 
reactions  of  their  fellow  soldiers  and  superior  officers,  and 
what  is  the  general  stale  of  opinion  sad  morale  in  their  military 
units. 

ftoutlne  Intelligence.  News,  intercepted  Utters,  caplursd 
documents,  statistic  si  reports,  and  information  from  defectors 
and  other  persons  interviewed  can  and  should  he  sernensd  far 
Information  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  psywsr. 

The  Enemy  *s  Actions.  These  often  tell  us  some  thing  about 
the  effects  of  our  psywsr  messages,  For  example,  variations 
in  the  number  <u  surrenders  are  often  revealing.  So  are  the 
enemy's  countermeasures.  His  counts rpropagsnda,  monitored 
and  analysed,  sometimes  tells  us  which  of  our  campaigns  are 
proving  especially  bothersome.  In  the  case  of  broadcasting,  the 
program*  be  joins  may  tell  us  what  we  arc  accomplishing  with 
what  messages. 

No  paywar  unit  will  rely  on  any  one  o(  these  methods  exclu* 
stveiy.  Not  to  use  ail  possible  evaluative  information  out  of 
avaiiabla  intelligence  is  inescusabie.  Any  operation  will  be 
able,  without  too  much  trouble,  to  tvt  up  a email  jury  of  expert 
observers,  a representative  sample  is  not  beyond  the  resources 
at  most  field  operations.  But  the  information  obtained  from  any 
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om  of  tints*  w|h!  to  b*  clittM  against  whsi  coma# 

from  til*  others;  for  *xa*ripl«»  what  til*  >ry  says  about  a Utilit 
ought  to  b#  checked  a*  of  tan  as  possible  with  FC^i  who  trt 
being  interviewed*  end  also  witii  ih*  la/orm  alien  that  ssmti  out 
of  til*  forgel  country.  When  til*  Judgment*  from  tii*  various 
method*  tally*  tit*  presumption  tit  favor  of  their  validity  it 
greatly  increased. 
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You  ar*  aw#  re  by  now  that  tit*  large  sow nb*r  of  variabiaa 
•ff««ti»s  paywsr  main  psywar  decision*  immensely  difficult. 
Although  what  ar*  required  abov*  all  by  th#  operator  in  mailing 
ptywar  decisions  ar*  til*  shill  and  Judgment  that  com*  with  «• 
p*rU&ct,  th*  boginning  ar  student  psywar  operator  can  acquire 
• framework  ia  which  to  organia*  say  sapor Sane*  ho  may  acquire 
in  this  phase  of  tit*  work  by  keeping  clearly  in  mind  th*  major 
variables  that  most  b*  weighed  and  considered.  If  necessity  re- 
quires it*  this  knowledge  may  even  permit  him  to  make  th#  de- 
cisions far  any  operation  ho  may  be  performing.  These  variables 
are  choice  of  campaign,  purpose*  target,  channel,  message,  timing, 
and  means  of  evaluation. 

Affecting  th#  choice  of  campaign  ar*  priority  of  pointa  of 
policy,  applicability  or  inapplicability  of  psywar  to  particular 
policy  points,  th*  number  of  campaigns  possible,  the  availability 
of  tools  and  channels,  th*  provable  sffsetivsnssa  of  tho  various 
possible  campaigns,  and  the  risks  that  any  campaign  wilt  bring 
to  friends  in  tho  target  country  or  to  future  credibility  in  th* 
target  country. 

Affoeting  th*  choice  of  purpose  are  th*  situational,  cultural, 
or  psychological  peculiarities  of  ths  target  and  also  the  interre- 
lations between  purpose,  target,  media,  and  message.  Purpose 
d*rtv*s  from  objective,  and  objective  derives  from  policy,  but 
purpose  is  also  inseparable  from  the  target. 

Affecting  the  choice  of  target  art  determination  of  tho  specific 
attitude  formation  (or  change)  end  action  desired  end  determina- 
tion of  ths  individuals  or  groups  within  the  target  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  response.  The  latter  may  require 
vast  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  target**  social  structure. 

From  this  information  the  psywar  operator  wilt  construct  a 
complete  statement  of  the  characteristics  — a target  analysts  — 
of  the  ‘propaganda  man"  ho  is  trying  to  reach. 
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Affecting  Ct«  choice  of  Ut«  channel  for  the  metiaji  It,  first, 

► knowledge  of  ell  the  various  media  that  might  he  ua*d,  that  is, 

- ,f*ce-to-face  public  speaking  or  private  conversation*  use  of 
events  to  communicate  a message*  gimmicks,  faat  media  (rad^o 
and  public -address  loudspeakers),  medium «*js«ed  madia  (leaf- 
lets, nsws papers,  and  posters  and  nwsahevu),  and  alow  media 
(books,  magazines,  pamphlsta,  and  movies).  Given  the  message? 
the  target,  and  a complete  knowledge  of  the  m<edia«  the  operator 
usually  need  only  answer  the  media  question*  (hfedtum  prominent 
in  target's  focus  of  attention?  Accessible  to  operator?  Suitable 
to  purpoee  and  message?  Dangerous  to  frisnds  in  the  target 
country?  Able  to  roach  largest  percentage  of  target?)  to  mrke 
obvious  the  appropriate  medium. 

Affecting  composition  of  the  actual  message  are  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  symbols,  an  empatkic  approach?  choice 
of  black  or  whit* true  or  false,  and  security  considerations.  You 
have  seen  that  aa  affective  message  ia vitas  attention  early  to  a 
personality  needt  establishes  an  atmosphere  of  authenticity, 
authority,  and  consistency)  stays  in  people's  minds)  provides 
target*  for  aggression  or  identification,  emulation,  or  love) 
arouses  emotions  beneficial  to  ?he  objective  of  the  massage)  ami 
repeats,  with  variations. 

Affecting  the  timing  of  Ihr  campaign  are  answers  to  such 
question*  set  la  the  iron  hot?  Will  sir  iking  now  beat  the  enemy 
to  the  punch?  la  the  way  open?  Is  hslp  coming?  What  will  the 
campaign  contribute  to  the  master  time  table? 

And,  finally,  evaluation  of  the  product  is  effected  by  n jury 
of  persons  expert  in  the  target  country,  culture,  and  people)  by 
samples  of  persons  similar  to  the  target  audience;  and  by  such 
enemy  sources  as  undercover  agents,  POWs,  routine  Intelligence, 
and  the  enemy's  aettona. 

Clearly,  this  la  one  of  the  crucial  chapters  of  this  book,  one 
that  will  bear  not  only  atudy  and  restudy  but  also  numerous  prac- 
tical sxercises  on  tie  points  it  covers. 
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TttKNDrt  IN  I'HOt'AGANOA,  'it  I- 19(5 

|«  Proj>.*g»n<ia  during  World  War  II  ashllilwdt  on  Gw  whots,  ■»  high**  dagra* 

•f  nohriaty  than  propaganda  during  World  Wat  h Uh*  laeMnnca  of  highly 
•motion*)!  aid  Urma  wm  probably  Iowa*. 

9<  Propaganda  during  World  W«r  tl  »m, on  Ua  what  a,  l»*«  Murat! wi*  tk«* 
propaganda  during  World  Vw  It  Uw  Uutdanco  of  pipfarsnoa  aua— aw  <m» 
against  fart  ataUmaau  «m  proht  j|y  lowsr. 
it  Propaganda  during  World  Wat  II  tandad  to  put  - modarata  calling  or* 

#a aaat  dlvsrgaausa  from  pfaaantly  «t  aubaniptantiy  aanartataaW*  fa*  (a, 
dlvorgattcaa  that  wwrw  piquant  ta  propaganda  during  Wot  14  Wat  It 
A»m,  propaganda  dating  World  Wat  II  taadad  ta  gtv*  fuUtr  lAfurwwiaa  about 
roiavanl  avaata  tbaa  propagaada  during  World  Wat  I.  . . . 

Tfca  uaa  of  oaMtloaaitiad  laaguwp*  »w,  at  Uw  outsat  of  W arid  *w  II. 
alawat  oomptawly  abaaat  ta  British  propaganda.  Whas,  ta  Uia  autumn  a|  t»:i<t, 
Hr.  ChuraMIti  Uaa  Ftrat  Lord  of  Uta  Admiralty.  rafarratl  to  Uw  Naata  m 
•Huaa,*  Uua  uslsg  Uw  aioraotypa  currant  during  World  Wat  t.  ha  aaa  publicly 
wboksd.  Basically,  tbat  atUtuda  paralstsd  throughout  Uw  war  ta  BHtata  and 
If*  Ualwd  StaWa.  •*•  don't  want  la  ba  dtlvaa  into  bata*  ana  tba  taaa*  of 
•platan.  Tbara  warn  modtfteMioaa  of  Uta  otlltudai  la  tha  tlaliad  Ataaa#  la 
Mgard  to  Japaa.  la  Britain  allot  tba  navsru  oaalaught  uf  bombing.  Ilawu.ar, 
bata  campaign*  ramalaad  ta/gsly  unaccaptabla.  la  Germany,  a similar  wtituds 
paraiawdi  attaapta  a 4 Cocmaa  propaganda  to  bt ao4  lb*  bombing  at  Cwrauw 
oHIsa  by  British  and  latat  by  Amnrlaaa  plaaaa  an  barharum,  to  apaab  )f  tha 
ataara  of  tftaso  platwa  an  ‘night  piralaa*  and  uf  Garmon  raids  agautai  flbilaln 
aa  ratalialary  twgaly  fat  lad  to  attains  I ftd  I an  ant  halo, 

Ota  waning  .mwwr  of  moral  argumpnl alius  In  propaganda  In  h»i  Ulus- 
tratad  by  tha  fart  U»«l  naa  uf  tbo  prariwmlnant  themes  <4  propaganda  dwtsg 
Wot  Id  Wat  I played  ao  comparable  part  In  World  War  II.  Tha  thems  *(W  cause 
•a  right;  thaira  la  wrung*  waa  aarundary  In  tha  propaganda  of  lb.  **«»•»• 
pmtarn;  It*  j>art  la  Garmaa  )wapaganu*  wan  limited;  only  In  Humiw  t 
ganda  wan  its  ml*  presumably  comparable  lu  that  It  had  playad  la  W.ald  War 
| propaganda.  In  tba  damouratlr  countries  and  In  Garmany,  tba  moral  atgu. 
awataltua  wan  replaced  by  tma  la  tarma  of  Indulgence  ami  deirtvaUun  (profit 
at  tonsil  *Wn  aro  winning;  tbay  ara  losing;*  and  *Thaaa  will  t>#  Iba  Mannings 
of  victory;  thaaa  tba  ualamltlss  uf  dafaat.*  Thara  la  avidanos  lajirattag  that 
both  In  tha  Jamurtaclaa  and  In  Garmany  this  typo  of  aptwal  on*  aaitnaaMy 
mtocanaful.  la  othor  amrda:  auoooss  uf  propaganda  ow  ilapandaat  <u»  tha 
ttanafiamalloa  of  aupar*un  s|i|n*alo  Into  ap|»>nls  to  Iba  ago. 

Itta  third  ara*  uf  dlffaran.-a,  Iba  morsanad  i-.sirorn  for  mutum  a *«■ 
mast  ta i apart  tha  coolant  of  propaganda  ami  anrarlalnabla  faida,  amt  tbs 
tnrrsaasd  coru-sra  tin  data! lad  information  wan  In  soma  . onntilsrni<ip  sitont 
rales  a.!  to  tpohnoliatlonl  rbangp.  Thua,  during  World  Wot  I.  ths  Gatsstm 
panplp  wars  navar  p»(«Im  illy  (sml  Imptl.'lll*  <mly  much  Igui  I p fip  HI < about 
tha  (Ur mm  dr* (pal  In  tha  lottlU  uf  tha  Marns  In  Haptamlirr  III  I 4.  A oailu 
ratlcPAco  during  Wmld  War  li  »..u!d  hs»p  nrioad  p«ppi|ipnt,  otaca  »a 
spits  of  t iaircivp  m». asutss.  niltp.l  ratllo  transmtsptonp  aarc  wokl*  liaranatl 
i.th*  Hurmans.  Mowavnr,  U.i  hrailogfcal  prournss  wan  not  Uta  .ml)  raaa»n 
to*  ths  change,  lap  .-*»■  ™"  with  irndtliiltty  hml  on  rranr.1,  iodo|wp.b  il> 

>d  Uip  Ipclinnlogy  of  ".immunicasion.  thr.  landanc*  to  • hock  aiatpwpois  tit 
ona:p  .non  again*,  ihima  of  ciipiw*  g..v..fo»o.ot»  »o«l.|  iait).  *n  (ip.rsam  and 
in  lh«  dpmorrm  ips,  whitp  it  wan  limil.-d  in  t.prmany,  it  wan  *t.lw.a  '»■** wl 
in  lb  Halo  and  ttm  t miwi  naic-M" 

•M.i|‘flnt..i|  liy  |4>imi  * <ion  of  oul too  oiitl  pi.tilloiii.?. 
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Chapter  8 
A FINAL  WORD 


You  have  by  now  noticed  that  the  type  of  decision  have 
been  talking  about  in  these  pages  it  not  unique  to  psywar.  In 
greater  or  less  degree  such  decision*  lia  behind  all  communication 
and  in  particular  all  communication  that  seeks  to  change  attitudes 
or  bring  about  action.  The  advertiser  trying  to  control  buying 
habits,  the  football  coach  trying  to  bring  his  team  "up"  for  a big 
game,  the  revivalist  trying  to  sway  religious  attitudes,  the  public 
relations  counsel  trying  to  bring  about  a favorable  situation  for 
hit  client,  the  political  campaigner  trying  to  sway  votes,  and  even 
the  teacher  trying  to  create  favorable  attitudes  toward  learning 
and  discrimination  may  each  uae  many  of  the  devices  we  havo 
talked  about,  face  many  of  the  same  decisions,  and  may  even  have 
his  own  type  of  policy  direction,  operational  capabllltlea,  and 
Intelligence  sources  with  which  he  must  coordinate  his  messages 
if  they  are  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible. 

Yet  in  our  political  system,  psywar  Is  something  distinct  and 
different  from  all  these  activities  which  it  resembles  in  so  many 
ways.  Perhaps  the  difference  can  most  easily  be  made  clear  by 
pointing  out  that  in  a Communist  state  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  such  a distinction  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  is  much 
less  definite.  In  the  Soviet  Union  psywsr  outside  the  slate  merges 
with  hardly  a noticeable  break  into  psywar  within  the  state.  The 
Communist  educational  system  is  merely  an  arm  of  the  Party's 
over-all  program  of  propaganda  end  agitation.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  state  readily  uses  psywar  techniques  tu  control  buying 
habits,  voting,  attitudes  toward  the  central  government,  and 
interest  in  sports.  This  merging  of  usee  is  hard  fur  Americans 
to  understand.  For  Americans,  education  is  in  large  part  the 
responsibility  of  the  state,  but  It  ts  used  not  to  change  attitudes 
in  a state-determined  direction  but  rather  to  g,ve  practice  in 
solving  problems  and  to  impsrl  facts  and  discriminative  skills 
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'A'hlch  will  »ni!>l*  the  •ludrnl  to  decide  for  hinuflt  what  hi* 
patterns  should  be.  Advertising,  public  relation*,  political  esc. - 
p*»3nlnj,  and  football  pep  talks  are,  except  in  rare  instance*  a »* 
th»  province  of  the  U3  Government  at  all.  They  ai pr*ra;«  p:*». 
grams  within  the  framework  of  commerce,  politics,  or  play.  Psywas 
it  in  a differsnt  category  altogether.  It  represents  to  Americans 
a state  Imposing  ita  will  on  anothr-r  atata.  And  this  is  why  pay* a# 
has  been  so  foreign  to  us,  why  we  have  been  vaguely  ashamed  to 
talk  about  it  and  slow  to  train  people  to  use  it,  and  why  we  con- 
alder  It  in  general  a messy  business, the  sooner  gotten  over  with, 
the  better. 

It  Is  a messy  business,  in  thr  same  sense  that  war  la,  or 
economic  sanctions,  or  any  of  the  other  waapona  of  international 
power.  It  is  something  we  Americans  do  not  practice  on  our  own 
people.  It  is  something  we  do  nU  confuse  with  education.  It  ia 
something  we  should  prefer  not  to  use  even  internationally,  and 
indeed  we  look  forward  to  the  time  whan  the  nations  of  the  earth  ' 
can  elevata  their  conflicts  to  the  level  of  discussion  and  when  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  use  tha  power  weapons.  But  meanwhile 
we  are  caught  up  in  a tense  world  situation  in  whit  h a ruthless 
and  powerful  aggressor  threate  ns  peace  and  security.  Like  Nsai 
Germany,  Communist  Russia  /*nd  her  allies  u.e  psywsr  with 
•kill  and  put  very  large  resou-ces  In  money  and  manpower  into 
it.  Even  in  ‘cold"  war  we  are  placed  in  the  position  of  having 
to  defand  ourselves  against  psychological  attack  in  many  parts 
of  tha  world.  Whenever  the  cold  war  has  turned  hot,  psywer  has 
been  used  by  both  sides  is  on>>  wnupan  in  the  power  er  ;«nal. 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  our  wiener  nnu  ieel’njs  about  p«yw«, 
may  be,  we  are  In  the  position  of  having  to  u»e  it.  If  w.*  American* 
use  such  s weapon,  it  behooves  us  to  know  hew  It  work}  »i> ; 
to  use  it  as  well  ss  possible.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is 
help  us  along  toward  such  knowledge. 
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